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1. Essai statistique sur les Bibliothéques de Vienne. Par Aprign Bast. 

Vienne. 1835. 

2. Catalogue de la Bibliothéque de son Excellence, M. le Comte de 

Boutourlin. Florence. 1831. | 
3. A Letter to His Royal Highness the President of the Royal Stocety 

on the New Catalogue of the Library of that Institution. By A. 

PANIZZ1. 

TueEnreE is one class of institutions in Europe in which the republican 
principle has been broadly and fixedly recognised, without exciting 
any alarm on the part of the most despotic, or those who wield 
supreme power. The liberality displayed in the management of the 
great libraries in this quarter of the globe is the instance referred to, 
an instance of no ordinary importance in the history of nations. In 
these institutions the great invention of printing is carried out to its 
fullest consequences, by the free communication of all its produc- 
tions to every class of society. ‘To many of them no introduction, 
no recommendation, no securities are required; but the stranger 
and the native are admitted upon equal terms to the full enjoyment 
of all the advantages which the uncontrouled use of the treasures 
therein contained can afford. Some of our readers may not have 
reflected on the extent of accommodation which is thus furnished 
for the public, so that a glance at some of its characteristics may 
not be without its use, were it but to illustrate the progress and 
amount of civilization of modern times. 

The great libraries of Europe are provided with librarians, who, 
under different titles corresponding to the duties imposed upon 
them, receive from government or other permanent sources regular 
salaries. ‘To these the immediate superintendence of the library is 
intrusted, trustees or committees of management generally being 
responsible, at least to public opinion, for the practical working of 
the establishment. The librarians take care of the books. They 
enter the titles of new ones upon the catalogue, and direct their 
arrangement according to some intelligible principle. They prepare 
memorials for new purchases, and employ binders and other trades- 
men in the performance of the mechanical departments of the 
concern. At stated hours of every day, except such as are set aside 
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2 Growth of Libraries. 


for religious services and festivals, the library is opened and closed. 
Halls are provided with tables, and tables with pens, ink, and other 
necessary articles for the use of readers and students. Persons are 
at their respective posts to await whatever necessary or proper 
orders are given ; and thus for several hours the scholar may have 
the use of any work in the collection, without anything being 
demanded of him than that ordinary attention to the preservation 
of the books he uses, which he would naturally bestow upon them 
were they his own property. Nay, in the case of not a few public 
libraries, a proper recommendation wi!l command for any person the 
use of any work at his own lodgings which lengthened examination 
may require ; so that in many of the principal cities of Europe 
science and literature are placed within the reach of all. 

The author of the work at the head of our present article has 
thrown a great deal more light upon the condition and history of 
libraries both ancient and modern, than is glanced at in the above 
general statement, and has, in fact, rendered his statistics far more 
interesting and useful than any one will imagine before perusing his 
work, or learning what are the particulars which he advances. We 
believe there is hardly a person to be found in any country at this 
day who could acquit himself so satisfactorily as M. Balbi in 
regard to the task he has here undertaken. His works upon some 
of the most important branches of statistics and general geography 
have been Jong highly prized ; and his persevering researches on 
these and kindred subjects, have afforded him many singular oppor- 
tunities for acquiring the knowledge which he has detailed in the 
work before us. 

The immediate object of this volume is a description, in part his- 
torical and statistical, and in part bibliographical, of the public and 
private libraries of Vienna. But, in the course of his work, the 
author has entered into an examination of the literary and numerical 
value of the principal collections of ancient and modern times, and 
given a succinct and lucid exposition of the principles upon which 
calculations of this kind should be based. 

M. Balbi shows that the Imperial Library of Vienna, regularly 
increasing from the period of its formation, by means equally 
honourable to the sovereign and to the nation, held, until the 
French Revolution, the first place among the libraries of Europe. 
Since that date, several other institutions of the kind have risen to 
a much higher rank numerically speaking. Still the Imperial 
Library is decidedly more valuable than some others of much greater 
pretensions. It is also annually becoming more rich in literature, 
while the other public and private collections in Vienna preserve a 
corresponding character. 

The gross errors that have prevailed on the curious subject which 
M. Balbi has so ably handled, and which have become current in 
class-books for schools and books of reference, furnish sufficient 
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reasons for us to extract from the present work a considerable por- 
tion of its contents. The subject, besides, is so intimately connected 
with the history of literature that it deserves a prominent position 
in our journal, 

It appears, that not one of the first-rate libraries, now in existence, 
dates beyond the 15th century. The Vatican, the origin of which 
has been frequently carried back to the days of St. Hilarius, in 465, 
cannot properly be said to have deserved the name of library before 
the reign of Martin the Fifth, by whose order it was removed from 
Avignon to Rome in 1417. A strict regard to accuracy would even 
carr — to 1447, when it was finally organised by Nicholas 
the Fifth. 

It is not easy to speak with certainty concerning the libraries, 
whether public or private, which are supposed to have existed prior 
to the fifteenth century, both on account of the doubtful authority 
and ambiguous meaning of the passages in which they are mentioned 
by contemporary writers, and the custom which obtained among 
them of dignifying with the name of library mere collections of 
codices ; but many libraries of the fifteenth century being still in 
existence, and others having been preserved long enough to make 
them the subject of historical notice, it becomes easier to fix, with 
satisfactory{exactness, the date of their foundation. Accordingly it 
is found that, including the Vatican, and the libraries of Vienna, 
Ratisbon, and the Laurentian of Florence, no less than ten were 
formed between the years 1430 and 1500, viz. Turin, the University ; 
Cesena, the Malastestina; Venice, the Marciana; Oxford, the 
Bodleian ; Copenhagen, the University ; Frankfort on the Maine, 
the City. The Palatine of Heidelberg was founded in 1390, dis- 
persed in 1623, restored in 1652, and augmented in 1816. 

The increase of the libraries of Europe has generally been slowly 
progressive, although there have been periods of sudden enlargement 
in most of them. They began with a small collection of manu- 
scripts, sometimes with and often without any printed books, In 
1455, the Vatican is said to have contained 5000 manuscripts. In 
1685, the number had only increased to 16,000, and that of the 
printed volumes did not exceed 25,000. In 1789, the manuscripts 
had been doubled, and the printed volumes amounted to 40,000. 

The progress of the Royal Library of Paris was more rapid. Its 
origin is placed in the year 1595, the date of its removal from 
Fontainebleau to Paris by order of Henry the Fourth. In 1660, 
it contained but 1435 printed volumes. In the course of the fol- 
lowing year, the collection amounted to 16,746, both printed volumes 
and manuscripts. The next eight years nearly doubled the number ; 
and before the close of the subsequent century, it was supposed to 
have been augmented by upwards of 100,000 volumes more. 

The chief sources of increase have been individual legacies and 
the purchase of private libraries ; for private collections, a 
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existed long before public ones were thought of. Sometimes these 
private libraries were formed by students, with a view to bring 
together all that had been written on some favourite branch. Few 
of them, however, are preserved long after the death of the collector, 
and consequently fall into the hands of directors of public institutions. 
One of the most remarkable of the sudden augmentations thus 
obtained was in the case of the private library of the Prince Eugene. 
It was composed of 15,000 printed volumes, 337 manuscripts, 290 
folio volumes of prints, and 215 portfolios or boxes. A life income 
of 10,000 florins was its purchase money. 

Such opportunities, however, are too uncertain to be relied upon, 
as they are too important to be suffered to escape, especially in an 
age like the present when a number of competitors would at once 
flock to the sale of such treasures. The principal libraries of Europe 
now depend for augmentation upon their respective governments, 
and upon the laws made in favour of such institutions, which laws 
secure them an annual increase in exact proportion to the activity 
of the national press. Thus in Great Britain certain libraries are 
each entitled to a single copy of every printed work, immediately 
after it is published, making the increase annually very great, and 
constantly keeping pace with the progress of the domestic press. 
Had this system existed since the moment of the invention of print- 
ing, how vast must have been the collection in several of the European 
libraries, and how many curious or important questions easily solved ! 

The laws referred to can, however, only extend to domestic or 
national literature, and to such foreign works as are reprinted by 
native booksellers. All others can only be obtained by purchase. 
Hence large funds have been provided in many instances for this 
purpose. 

In the following table, M. Balbi shows the annual expenditure 
and appropriations of some of the principal European libraries. 


Francs. 


** Bodleian, Oxford, i ; , 75,000 
Imperial, Vienna, . : 47,000 
Royal, Berlin, ° ‘ . 29,680 
Advocates’, Edinburgh, ; y 25,000 
University, Gottingen, . ‘ 20,000 
Royal, Madrid, . i 14,000 
University, Bologna,. . ‘ c 10,385 
Royal, Dresden, ‘ . 10,000 
University, Padua, ; . : 5,000 


Marcian, Venice, , ‘ 5,000 
Cabinent of Prints of the Royal Library of Paris. 15,000” 


The next table which we extract presents an account of the Officers 
employed in one of these first-rate institutions, viz., the Imperial 
Library of Vienna, with their respective Salaries. 
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Titles. Salary in Francs, 
“ Prefect or Inspector, ° , 12,500 
First Keeper, with the title of Aulic Counsellor, 10,500 
Second Keeper, ° ° , . 5,000 
Third - . ‘ . ; 3,500 
Fourth “ ; ° ° , 2,500 
First Under Keeper, ° ‘ ‘ 2,250 
Second “ ; ; : , 2,000 
Third 4 . , ‘ 1,750 
Fourth “oe ; ; i 1,500 
Aspirant ” ° ° . 1,000 

Three Attendants, each one, . ; , 600” 


But one of the most important questions connected with the 
history and value of the institutions under consideration has not yet 
been alluded to. It is this, by what rule and by what sort of calcu- 
lations are the usefulness and intrinsic worth of a library to be esti- 
mated? No one can require to have it demonstrated to him that 
the number of volumes cannot decide the relative value of these col- 
lections. The waggons-load of unsold novels which may be heaped 
up in the back apartments of some of our great London publishers 
might, if carefully arranged, make a great show in a public library ; 
but the real and permanent use or worth of such a collection it would 
surely be difficult to under-estimate, especially if brought into com- 
parison with an equal number of works in some other department 
of literature. But if the number of volumes does not settle the 
question, what other standard can we resort to? Thetruth is, that 
no other has been discovered ; so that the inquirer into this point 
must be left to the exercise of his own judgment and knowledge, for 
giving due weight to all those circumstances, which may be justly 
supposed to affect the value of libraries almost numerically equal. 

Supposing, however, numbers to form the basis of our calculation, 
we are still almost as far off from the mark as ever ; and to add to 
the perplexity, the writers who have treated of the matter have 
trusted as much to hearsay, and differed as widely in their several 
accounts as if the difficulties that surround the subject had not been 
previously sufficiently formidable. On the numerical estimate of 
libraries, we must let part of what our author has said be quoted 
without abridgment. 


“This portion of comparative statistics,” says M. Balbi, “is in very 
much the same state, in which the subject of population remained during 
the second half of the last century. We possess only approximative data 
concerning the libraries which are best known, while the most contradictory 
opinions are hazarded with regard to all others. The natives of a country 
often repeat without examination the exaggerated statements of some 
unscrupulous librarian, who, without troubling himself about the truth of 
his assertions, seeks only to raise the credit of his library by exaggerating 
the number of its volumes. A similar confidence is often given tu those 
traditional estimates, by which the grossest of all the errors, which prevail 
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upon this subject, are handed down from father to son. Nor is this all; 
but men, excited by a mixture of personal and national pride, and relying 
upon calculations, which they have made upon a false principle, frequently 
accuse of ignorance, or of inexactness, the conscientious writer, who, after 
a careful comparison of the best authorities, has ventured to advance an 
opinion different from theirs. Men of learning often pursue the same 
course ; and, though ‘wholly ignorant of the nature of statistical calcula- 
tions, and the varied information which they require, boldly reject the 
estimates, which have been obtained through official sources, or which are 
the result of the long and laborious researches of men both conscientious 
and learned. 

*¢ One of the principal causes of the astonishing diversity of the opinions, 
which prevail upon the subject of libraries, is the difference in the methods, 
which have heen adopted by different writers, for estimating the literary 
wealth of the same library. One counts only the printed volumes. Another 
adds in the manuscripts. A third fixes at a certain number of volumes the 
essays and pamphlets, which are preserved in portfolios, or stitched together, 
all of which had been excluded from the first estimate. An adherence to 
this principle brings into another list all the scattering prints and maps, 
which, as they belong to no particular work, could not be reckoned among 
printed volumes. Nor does the difference cease here; for, while some 
writers, adopting an entirely new method, raise their table to a formidable 
array of ciphers, by counting as separate volumes every pamphlet, which the 
library may chance to contain, others strike off a large portion from the sum 
thus obtained, rejecting in their enumeration all duplicate copies, of what- 
ever kind they may be. These various methods of estimation should be 
carefully distinguished from the first-mentioned errors, by which the mis- 
takes of travellers, and of men of learning unacquainted with statistics, are 
repeated and propagated by the ignorance or negligence of compilers. 

“It is very much with the wealth of libraries, as with the population of 
some of the cities of Asia and of Africa, in speaking of which a more 
accurate census, and the criticisms of competent judges, have reduced the 
millions of inhabitants to a few hundred thousand. Thus the recent cata- 
logues of some libraries, on an examination of them by travellers or libra- 
rians familiar with the principles of statistics, have reduced by a third, ora 
half, and sometimes even by nine tenths, the ridiculous exaggerations, 
which still continue to disgrace many works of high and well-merited 
celebrity. 

“ Previously to the Revolution, the Royal Library of Paris was supposed 
to contain from three to five hundred thousand volumes. An intelligent 
and judicious writer, the late M. Barbier, had, in a work published in 1805, 
reduced them to two hundred thousand. But M. Van Praet, the present 
librarian, who, in the year 1791, had counted the whole library volume by 
volume, had found only 152,868 volumes; viz., 23,243 folios, 41,373 
quartos, 88,252 octavos and books of smaller size. 

““We had always heard the Library of St. Mark in Venice estimated at 
150,000 volumes, and consequently supposed, that, by stating it at 90,000 
in our work upon the ‘ statistics of Portugal,’ published in 1822, we could 
not be far from the truth. But, on our return to Venice in the same year, 
we were assured by its learned librarian, the Abbé Bettio, that it actually 
contained only 65,000 printed volumes and 5000 manuscripts. Yet, as late 
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Growth of Libraries. 7 


as 1832, we have seen more than twice that number assigned to it by a 
statistical writer of high rank.” 


M. Balbi elucidates the above statement by a comparative table 
of the principal opinions which have been published with regard to 
the number of volumes contained in some celebrated libraries. A 
short extract, together with our announcement that this table fills 
ten octavo pages in his work, must convince our readers that the 
research and patient industry which he has brought to the subject 
entitle his authority to extraordinary reliance. 


“ Rome, VATICAN. 


Authors. Volumes. Manuscripts. 
** Schnabel, 80,000 4, 

Ebert, 30,000 40,000 
Valéry, 80,000 24,000 
Malchus, 160,000 

Bailly, 400,000 50,000 
D’Haussez, 800,000 38,000 
Eustace, from 200,000 50,000 


to a million! 
Quarterly Review, largest in the world !” 


The above is a sample of the enormous discrepancies which 
authors who have written on the subject have fallen into in their 
calculations. M. Balbi, having thus detected the inconsistencies of 
his predecessors, proceeds to give his own estimate and comparative 
view of the great libraries, not only of modern, but ancient times, 
which we copy. It is to be observed that an interrogative point is 
affixed to those numbers which he considers doubtful. 





Cities. Libraries- Volumes. Manuscripts. 
* Paris, Royal, 626,000 80,0 
Munich, Royal or Central, 540,000 16,000 
St. Petersburgh, Imperial, 432,000 15,000 (?) 
Copenhagen, Royal, 410,000 16,000 (?) 
Vienna, Imperial, 284,000 16,000 
Berlin, Royal, 280,000 5,000 
Pekin, Imperial, 280,000 
Dresden, Royal, 260,000 2,700 
Gottingen, University, 250,000 5,000 
London, British Museum, 220,000 *22,000 
Oxford, Bodleian, 200,000 25,000 
Wolfenbiittel, Ducal, 200,000 (?) 4,500 
Madrid, Royal, 200,000 2,500 (?) 
Paris, Arsenal, 186,000 5,000 
Stuttgart, Royal, 174,000 1,800 





*¢@ In this number the 19,093 charters, diplomas, and original documents 
are not comprised.” 
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Cities. Libraries. Volumes, Manuscripts. 
Milan, Brera, 169,000 1,000 
Naples, Bourbon Museum, 165,000 3,000 
Florence, Magliabecchiana, 150,000 12,000 
Breslaw, University, 150,000 2,300 
Munich, University, 150,000 2,000 (?) 
Edinburgh, Advocates’, 150,000 6,000 
Jedo, Sjogoun, 150,000 (?) 

Miako, Mikado, 150,000 (?) 

Alexandria, the largest of the 

Faclenen libraries, \ 110,000 (?*) 

Tripoli in Syria, Kadis, 110,000 (?) 

Cairo, Caliphs, 110,000 (?) 
Alexandria library, destroyed 

by the Arabs, 110,000 (?2) 
Rome, Ulpian, founded by Trajan, 100,000 (??) 
Cordova, Caliphs, 100,000 (??)” 


We had no idea that the libraries of Japan stood numerically so 
high by any probable calculation. M. Siebold, however, has fur- 
nished the statements which our author goes by; a traveller, who 
is here called “ learned and conscientious.” These eastern libraries, 
according to M. Siebold, are divided among the princes, the nobles 
and the monasteries. Besides the works printed within the empire, 
they contain a large number of ancient and modern Chinese books, 
together with many rare manuscripts in Japanese and Chinese, 
maps, topographical plans, and sketches in natural history. The 
activity of the press is astonishing ; but, according to M. Siebold, 
it is unequal to the productiveness of the authors. In one of the 
royal libraries, he says, a modern work may be seen upon the 
natural history of the empire, of which the plates alone would fill 
800 volumes. 

According to the above table of great libraries, it appears that 
the royal collection in Paris is now the largest. We can only allude in 
__the most succinct manner to the process which M. Balbi has fol- 
lowed in framing his estimate of it. | 

In the year 1822, this library contained, according to MM. Van 
Praet and De Mane, keepers of the printed books— 


*¢ 450,000 volumes, 
450,000 pamphlets, essays, and fugitive pieces, bound up in 
volumes, or distributed in portfolios or drawers. 


80,000 manuscripts, inclusive of the printed works in Chinese. 
1,200,000 charters, diplomas, &c. 


6,000 volumes and portfolios, containing 1,200,000 prints.” 


Now, in estimating these different elements, it is supposed :— 

First, that each manuscript forms a volume, such being the usual 
method of estimating these works. 

Secondly, that every ten pamphlets form a volume. 
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Thirdly, that fifty charters, &c., taken together, form a volume. 

The result of all this is, that the above enumeration gives, in 1822, 
605,000 volumes of all sizes ; and if this be nearly correct, in 1835 
the estimate, making the Royal Library of Paris to consist of 
626,000 volumes and 80,000 manuscripts, must rather be within 
than beyond the truth, seeing that there has been a great increase 
in the activity of the foreign as well as French press since MM. 
Van Praet and De Mane’s calculation was made. .~ 

If the library in question be the largest in existence, it is not 
difficult to show that it is the largest that ever existed. A few 
observations and suggestions will enable every one to perceive how 
this fact can be established beyond a doubt. | 

The number of writers, and consequently of books, could not be 
very great in ancient times. History, for example, must have been 
confined to a few centuries ; only about a sixth part of the world, 
now known, had been discovered ; many arts and sciences are of 
modern birth ; and international communication was comparatively 
rare. Besides, readers were not so numerous as they are now, and 
the number of readers will ever have a proportionate supply of 
writers. 

Again, the slow process of transcription, the art of printing being 
unknown, must have been an insurmountable obstacle to the rapid 
increase of books. The materials for writing were also expensive. 
The barbarous system of ancient warfare must often have destroyed 
large collections. How then can we believe in the existence of 
libraries of 700,000 or 800,000 volumes in the ancient world ? 
‘* After an attentive examination of this subject,”’ says our author, 
‘‘ it seems to us improbable, if we should not rather say, impossible, 
that any library of ancient Europe, or of the middle ages, could have 
contained more than 300,000 or 400,000 volumes.” 

But this is not all; for even admitting that the ancient most cele- 
brated collections contained the number of volumes allowed by the 
most extravagant calculation, what was the size of these volumes? 
Every one knows how much more space is occupied by written than 
by printed letters. The volumes in ancient times consisted of rolls 
that were written generally only on one side. A work was divided 
into as many rolls as the books which it contained. So that M. 
Balbi again says, “‘ notwithstanding the imposing array of authori- 
ties which can be brought against us, we must persist in believing, 
that no library of antiquity or of the middle ages can be considered 
as equivalent to a modern one of 100,000 or 110,000 vélumes.” 

Allusion has already been made to the sudden augmentations 
which great libraries may obtain by the purchase of some private 
collection, which an enthusiast or a man of surpassing acquirements 
in certain literary or scientific branches may have after almost in- 
credible industry and sacrifices accumulated. What must it have 
cost Sir James Mackintosh to bring together the fifty thousand vo- 
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lumes which his library is said to have contained? Is it possible 
to believe that the collection was trashy, or to doubt that it might 
have formed a foundation for a magnificent and almost perfect library ? 

Count Boutourlin’s collection, which has recently been offered for 
sale, though smaller than that of Sir James Mackintosh, for it con- 
tains barely twenty-four thousand volumes, presents a choice library 
to the scholar in several of the most interesting branches of litera- 
ture. The catalogue of this library offers an example both as to its 
individual contents and arrangement, which collectors and the di- 
rectors of public institutions of the kind would do well to study. 

Count Boutourlin was one of the most industrious and successful 
bibliophilists in Europe. During a long life he collected two re- 
markable libraries ; the first was destroyed in the conflagration of 
Moscow ; the second, we believe, is still in the hands of his family. 
This last was made in Italy, and was collected under peculiarly fa- 
vourable circumstances, the political revolutions of the period putting 
into circulation many rare and valuable works, which would not 
otherwise have been exposed. Great wealth, bibliographical know- 
ledge, and bibliomaniasm, enabled the Count to make the best use 
of extraordinary opportunities. The purchase of a library, which 
had been originally formed after the suppression of some of the old 
convents in Tuscany, was the basis of his new collection, and put 
him in possession of some of the choicest articles which it contains. 

The catalogue of the Boutourlin library is divided into classes. 
That of manuscripts is composed of 244 articles. The manuscript 
of the “ Divina Commedia” is one of the most beautiful. It is 
written on vellum, in Gothic letters, which evidently belong to the 
first half of the fourteenth century. The “ Africa” of Petrarca is 
contained in a beautiful manuscript of a very ancient date. 

The editions of the fifteenth century, it is well known, form one of 
the most difficult objects in bibliographical research. The texts of 
the Greek and Latin classics, as contained in some of these editions, 
are prized as highly as the most precious manuscripts. Of this class 
the Boutourlin library exhibits 642 articles, exclusive of the Aldines, 
and an extensive collection of sermons and discourses. 

Little satisfaction, however, can be derived from mere verbal de- 
scription of such gems as the various divisions of Count Boutourlin’s 
library contains, and therefore we shall not refer more pointedly to 
the several classes of its division, excepting to subjoin a list of them. 
One must behold such treasures before their beauty and value can 
be appreciated, and before the mind can comprehend how much has 
been done to perpetuate and transmit to latest generations the 
achievements of genius and industry. Even the external elegance 
and durability of such a collection, as we are speaking of, ought to 
be regarded as a monumental testimony to the estimation in which 
the triumphs of the human intellect and imagination are held. In 
the Boutourlin library, the oldest works are remarkably free from 
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spots. Some of them have been re-bound, others appear in their 
antique garb. ‘The more recent works are mostly bound in Mo- 
rocco or Russia leather. The following is the list of its several 
classes, with the number of articles contained in each class. 


‘** Manuscripts, ‘ , : , 243 

A portfolio containing forty-five pieces, from the tenth 

to the seventeenth century, composed of bulls, diplo- 
mas, &c. counting as one manuscript, . l 
Editions of the fifteenth century, ‘ ° 964 
Aldines, . : ‘ ; 423 
Bodonians, , , :; é 377 
Italian classics, ° ‘ . 1868 
Theology and Ecclesiastical History, . ° 603 
Arts, Sciences, and Fine Arts, } . 974 
Belles-lettres and Literary History, . ~ . 1999 
History, , ° R ‘ 1260 

7930” 


By allowing three volumes to each article, which may be consi- 
dered a fair proportion, the whole number will be 23,790. 

It cannot be necessary to show to any person who is at all ac- 
quainted with books, who has any claim to the character of a scho- 
lar, especially if critical acquaintance with literature or deep scien- 
tific research is contemplated, that there is no greater mistake than 
to suppose that a library can be formed at the present day in such 
a manner as to answer the purposes of a literary community without 
a strict attention to method. Even in any considerable private col- 
lection, the student, though he may have been the collector himself, 
will labour awkwardly if he do not adopt some intelligible arrange- 
ment and classification of his books. How much more necessary 
must method become in a public library consisting of tens of thou- 
sands of volumes, brought together by a great diversity of taste, and 
at widely distinct periods? A carefully formed plan and a rigid 
adherence to it, are no less essential to the success of this than of 
any other establishment. Bibliography, in fact, is a science vast, 
and full of difficulties ; yet, when properly understood, it contributes 
in the promptest and most efficacious manner to the progress of 
every other branch of knowledge. 

If any doubt can remain in any mind with regard to the import- 
ance and difficulties belonging to bibliography, Mr. Panizzi’s letter 
to His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex ought to set the matter 
at rest. Let it be observed that this pamphlet, which is not yet 
published, although extensively circulated, has been called forth in 
consequence of certain misunderstandings and altercations that 
have occurred between its author and the council of the Royal Society, 
arising out of Mr. Panizzi having been employed by the council to 
draw up a classed catalogue of the Society’s library, an office which 
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some may be inclined to regard as requiring little more than mechani- 
cal labour. Though we cannot agree with those who estimate the em- 
ployment so lowly, yet it is unquestionably the fact that a good 
catalogue-classification does not necessarily require that the mani- 
pulator should be profoundly acquainted with the contents of each 
work, or that he should stand high among the chieftains of natural 
or abstract science. Even in the region of imaginative literature, a 
man may be minutely acquainted with the title and various editions 
of a work, and be able to tell what is its mercantile value, and 
yet be far from possessing a critical knowledge of the text and its 
various readings. 

To prove, however, that it is not every person who can read and 
write, and who can exert manual strength, to whom the cataloguing 
of such a library as that which belongs to the Royal Society of Lon- 
don ought to be delegated, we shall lay a considerable portion of 
Mr. Panizzi’s letter before our readers, reserving whatever remarks 
occur to us relative to the merits of the case to the close of our 


paper. 
Mr. Panizzi’s angry pamphlet opens with an allusion to the pre- 


sident’s annual statement, delivered a twelvemonth ago. He says, 


“In this address, your royal highness mentions the facts that I ‘ was 
employed by the council to draw up a classed catalogue’ of the Suciety’s 
library, and that this classed catalogue is now composed. To these facts 
your royal highness adds, that it ‘is undergoing such a revision from dif- 
ferent members of the council, who have kindly undertaken the task, as is 
calculated to make it as correct and complete as the circumstances of the 
case will allow it to be.’ This remark it is impossible for me, in justice to 
myself and to the members of the Society, who are, in general, profoundly 
ignorant of the proceedings of the council, to pass over without notice, nor 
without some animadversions upon the circumstances under which the 
catalogue compiled by me has been withdrawn from my own control, and 

under the ‘ revision’ of ‘ different members of the council.’ With 

what justice and courtesy | have been treated by the council in this with- 
drawal will, | think, appear, as will also the bibliographical qualifications 
of some of those persons who have so ‘ kindly undertaken’ to render my 
e* correct and complete.’ Your royal highness cannot be unac- 
guainted with the facts, that I have been prevented from continuing my 
labours upon the catalogue by what I considered a most unjust resolution 
of the council of the Royal Society; that against this resolution I have in 
vain remonstrated ; and that | had previously endeavoured to dissuade the 
council from persisting in certain acts, which, in my opinion, will render 
the work less correct and less complete than it was my wish to make it, in 
justice to the character of the Society, and to my own literary reputation. 
I humbly conceive that, in fairness to the Society, to the council, and to 
myself, these facts ought to have been mentioned in your royal highness’s 
address: and I must also take the liberty of protesting strongly against 
the manner in which your royal highness speaks of the revision which the 
catalogue is now undergoing, ‘as calculated to make it as correct and com- 
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plete as the circumstances of the case will allow it to be,’ since it conveys 
the idea that I had performed my task in so incorrect a manner as to ren- 
der such a revision necessary, and implies that to me are to be imputed 
the circumstances which will not allow the work to be as correct and as 
complete as it would otherwise have been.’ ” 


Mr. Panizzi proceeds to ask, “‘ How can it be said that the cata- 
logue would present the ‘ treasures of the library’ in such a form, 
‘ that persons engaged on works of research, or on any specific sub- 
ject of scientific inquiry, might be made acquainted with nearly all 
the sources from which they could derive information?” The 
writer then undertakes to expose the faults of the catalogue that 
was at first attempted by the catalogue-committee of the Society ; 
an attempt, which he says, 


‘‘ If it had been persisted in, would have rendered the Society the laugh- 
ing-stock of scientific Europe—yet, in self-defence, I am compelled to do so. 
Some of my disagreements with the council have arisen, it will be seen, 
from my repudiating, as judges of my work, those scientific men, some of 
whom either compiled or sanctioned that catalogue, and thus proved them- 
selves unqualified for the task; I must also show that mathematics, or 
natural history, do not of necessity involve a knowledge of bibliography, 
and that solecisms in the last may be easily committed by those who are 
conversant with the former, and that it is no uncommon thing for a man 
of science to be but imperfectly acquainted even with the authors who 
have written on the subjects most familiar to him. Your royal highness 
may, perhaps, have heard of a secretary, in former times, of the Royal 
Society, who did not know M‘Laurin, and who gravely quoted before the 
astonished members, ‘ Monsieur Laurin’s Account of Newton’s Discoveries.’ 
But solecisms more grave than this have been committed, more advisedly, 
as your royal highness will admit, after having heard the whole history of 
this unpleasant transaction.” 


A specimen sheet, it is stated in the Letter, of the attempted 
catalogue was submitted to the writer, as a model to*go by ; but it 
is alleged to have been so full of errors, that he found it utterly 
impossible to correct it. He was therefore engaged to compile an 
entirely new catalogue. ‘The blunders in the specimen sheet sub- 
mitted to him are severely and satirically handled. He says— 


‘‘ That sheet extends from letter A to letter D of pure mathematics, 
with which several works therein entered have nothing whatever to do ; 
for instance, ‘ Avogadro’s Nouvelles Considérations sur la Théorie des 
Proportions déterminées dans les Combinaisons, et sur la Détermination 
des Masses des Molécules des Corps;’ ‘ Bagay’s Tables Astronomiques et 
Hydrographiques ;’ ‘ Brown’s Principles of Gunnery ;’ ‘ Clifton’s Tabular 
Observations, recommended as the plainest way of practising Physick ;’ 
‘ Cloquet’s Traité Elémentaire de Perspective 4 l’Usage des Artistes.’ 
Since according to the scheme adopted, there were such classes as chemistry, 
astronomy, mechanics, anatomy, including medicine and optics, it is clear 
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that to range such works under pure mathematics was preposterous. * * 
I must mention that several works had been altogether omitted : for instance, 
out of six works of Anderson’s, only three had been entered. As acom- 
pensation, however, many works are twice catalogued. Of this I shall 
give only one or two specimens. Between the two names Condorcet and 
Conti the following entries occur :— 

‘ Christiani (¥. Nn.) The Elements of Linear Perspective. §° Cantab. 1811. 

— Tetragonismus sive Circuli Quadratio, 4° Brixiz, 1821. 

Essais d’Analyse, tom. 1, Par. 1768. 

Autre exemplaire. 


Et M. D’Alembert, sur le Syst¢me de Monde et sur le Calcul Intégral. 
4° Par. 1768. 


Discours sur les Sciences Mathématiques, prononcé au Lycée le 15 Fev- 
rier. 1786. 80 Par. 1812.’ 

The first two entries are to be again met with in the same words under the 
same name between Cresswell and Cronier, although the ‘ Elements of 
Linear Perspective’ are by Cresswell, and the ‘Tetragonismus’ by Chris- 
tiani. The other four articles are by Condorcet; the third, instead of 
being by him and D’Alembert jointly, it is by him alone, addressed to 
D’Alembert ; in the last, the name of D’Alembert does not occur at all. 
Authors’ names were not better treated than the subjects. Bonaventura, 
the Christian name of Cavalieri, was taken for a family name, and a cross 
reference put from it to Cavalieri; of the three mathematical decades of 
Giovan Camillo Gloriosi, one was put under Camillo, his second Christian 
name, and the remainder under his family name Gloriosi. On entering a 
collection, the word Collezione was taken for a surname, and Nuova fora 
Christian uname, and thus the entry is to be found ‘Collezione (N.)’ I will 
not notice mere errors of the press, of which the number is prodigious ; but 
there are entries which prove abundantly that the printer was not to be 
accused of them. ‘Cossali’s History of Algebra in Italy,’ was printed, 
‘Nelle Real Tipografia Parmense,’ and Parmense was gravely inserted as 
the name of the place where the book was printed. ‘Da Cunha’s Mathe- 
matical Principles, were translated into French by D’Abreu, after the 
author’s death, and have this title: ‘ Principes mathématiques de feu J. 
A. Da Cunha.’ Any one who has even merely heard of the‘ feu Lord 
Maire de Londres,’ may easily guess, without much knowledge of French, 
that few here means late, viz. deceased. ‘The compiler of this catalogue, 
however, did not attach such a gloomy meaning to this word ; but philo- 
sophically conceived it to signify fire, as is evident by his precaution in 
writing it with a capital F, Few; and by substituting the word -opuscules 
for the correct one principes,, the following entry was made :— 


‘Da Cunha. (J. A.) Opuscules Mathématiques de Feu, traduits littéralement du 
Portugais, par J. M. d’Abrieu. 8vo. Bordeaux, 1811.’ 


The idea conveyed to a Frenchman by this title would not be very clear, 
but it might possibly be understvod that this is an infamous book, deserv- 
ing to be burnt. It is a fortunate thing for few Mr. Da Cunha, that this 
libel on his fair name was not published in his own country (he was a 
Portuguese) when he was living, and when the fashion was, not only to 
burn books, but authors; else, so dangerous an insinuation by the Royal 


Society of London might have exposed him to the chance of paying dearly 
for their blunders and bad French.” 
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But if the errors in the first sheet, which had been frequently re- 
vised, were so ludicrously gross, what, asks Mr. Panizzi, must have 
been the condition of that part of the committee’s catalogue which 
had not been corrected? In atonestill satirical he pursues his ex- 


emplification. We quote a portion of his letter on this last-men- 
tioned part. 


** The work by Linck is to be found entered in my catalogue in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


‘ Linckius (Johannes Henricus). De stellis marinis; figuras et autoris observatio- 
nes disposuit et illustravit C. G. Fischer ; accedunt E. Luidii, de Reaumer, et D. Kade 
hujus argumenti opuscula. fol. Lipsiz, 1733.’ 


t Your royal highness may have heard of the Board of Agriculture having 

sent for twelve copies of Miss Edgeworth’s essay on ‘ Irish Bulls,’ for the 
use of that Mnstitution: and this ludicrous mistake was thought so exquisite, 
that no one would have fancied it could possibly be equalled. But the 
attempt at cataloguing drawn up by some learned astronomers, the orna- 
| ment and pride of the Royal Society, proves that among the members of 





this famous institution there are some who could leave the whole Board of 
Agriculture in the shade. The work on star-fish, mistaken for a work on. 
constellations, not only is adorned with plates, showing that it treated of 
aquatic, not heavenly bodies, but on the very title-page there is an oval 
engraving representing, on the upper half, the heavens covered with stars, 
and the lower half, the sea with star-fish ; with the motto, sicut supertus 
ita est infertus, which was taken literally by the acute individual who made 
this entry, and who very mathematically argued that the stars below must 
belong to the domain of astronomical science, if they be, as the author 
declares, like those above. On the recto of the following page, a dedica- 
tion of the work occurs to Sir Hans Sloane, as president, and to the fellows 
of the Royal Society, which, probably, was either passed over unread by 
the modest fellow who catalogued the book, or served to dazzle his under- 
standing with such passages as this, ‘ fulgent sidera in ccelis, in orbe litte- 
rario illustris vestra societas. Sideribusinscribere stellas convenit.’ But, 
how could any one doubt that the work was astronomical, when the writer 
provokingly begins his preface, * Ccelorum spectare sidera decet juvatque 
Astronomos ?’ It is true he continues, ‘ Physicorum interest stellis marinis 
visum intendere.’ But this was, probably, taken for a figurative speech ; 
and with that bold decision by which great men are distinguished, this 
work on so inferior a subject as star-fish, dedicated to the Royal Society, 
was by the élite of that same body declared to bea reatise on much higher 
bodies—on constellations, and, consequently, classed among astronomical 
books ; whilst I, thinking marine stars to be animals, did not dare to follow 


an example so splendidé mendaz, and classed the work among others on 
zoological subjects.” 
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If Mr. Panizzi ridiculed the catalogue which certain unpaid officers 
of the Society had attempted to compile, the council was not less 
dissatisfied with his work. They maintained their right to revise 
his performance, and he resisted this interference; his catalogue 
was to be executed in classes, arid he was opposed to this. The 
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consequence of these and other subjects of dispute led to Mr. Pa- 
nizzi’s dismissal, 4777. having been given to him for what he had 
done, while he declares that 720/. was the sum due. It is impossi- 
ble for us to decide on every point between the parties. One thing, 
however, is clear—the fact at which we have been chiefly driving, 
viz., that bibliography, even in the matter of compiling the catalogue 
of a large library, requires judgment, knowledge, and learning far 
— that which may on dirst thoughts be deemed necessary. 

ut before taking leave of Mr. Panizzi, we have a single short 
extract from his letter to introduce, and a few presumptions or sug- 
gestions to offer regarding the merits of his case. He says, 


‘* As for public opinion, I am not so silly as to think that any one will 
care a rush about my loss, and the injustice to which I must submit. 
Moreover, a powerful body like the council, who do not scruple at trifles, 
will find it very easy to misrepresent the case, and to raise an outcry 
against an alien whose wrongs may be made a subject of sport and ridicule. 
All this I know: the council know it too. HadI been an Englishman, 
well connected, with good interest, assisted by powerful friends disposed 
to see justice done to me, I should never have had to submit to the treat- 
ment which the council have nobly dared to use towards me.” 


It must be admitted that Mr. Panizzi writes English in a manner 
that is wonderful for a foreigner; but at the same time, taking his 
letter altogether, and his case merely upon his own showing, we are 
bound to declare that his petulance, his exaggerations, and his irri- 
tability are such as to greatly weaken the force of the passages which 
we have quoted. The major part of his pamphlet is irrelevant, and 
when he comes to facts they are rather against him than otherwise. 
The catalogue which was presented to him as a model, and which 
had been constructed by members or officers of the Royal Society, 
may have been disfigured by all the errors pointed’out or referred 
to by the letter-writer ; but we have not heard the other party ; we 
do not know how much may be wrong in the writer’s performances. 
At any rate he was to be handsomely remunerated for his cataloguing 
labours ; the members of the Society were gratuitous compilers ; 
and if the task was so difficult, so worthy of pecuniary reward, and 
of a nature to demand so much learning and acquaintance with 
books as is pretended and paraded by Mr. Panizzi, it is rather too 
much to expect that professional gentlemen, whose habits have not 
been similar to those of the writer, should be equally adepts in the 
drudgery of catalogue-making. 

We have a word also to say concerning Mr. Panizzi’s insinuations 
about his alienship, English partiality, good interest, powerful 
friends, and unscrupulous public bodies. Who but Englishmen and 
English public trustees have lately appointed this querulous and 
sneering foreigner to a lucrative situation in the British Museum, 
over the heads of some old and eminent officers in that national in- 
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stitution ; over the Rev. Henry Cary for example, one of the most 
accomplished scholars in Europe, the translator of Dante? Alto- 
gether, whatever may be the precise merits of the various points 
between the writer of the present letter and the Council of the Royal 
Society, the former fails to make out a strong case, while the spirit 
which animates his pamphlet is unpleasant, ungrateful, and offensive. 
Had we before us an equally minute, elaborate, and bitter account 
by the Council, there is every reason to believe that the letter- 
writer’s instances and arguments would sustain a more signal defeat 
than even his own warmth has induced. We understand, however, 
that although the Council does not think it necessary to enter into 
any rebutting lengthened discussion, it declares that “ the most un- 
warranted and erroneous assumptions” have been dealt in by the 
impugner. ‘They say, 


* Mr. Panizzi assumes that the Council was bound to pay him in advance 
the remuneration agreed upon for the completion of the Catalogue ; such 
payment in advance never having been for a moment contemplated. His 
payment was to have been at the rate of 30é. for every thousand titles the 
Catalogue might contain, but, in consideration that the work would pro- 
bably require a long time to accomplish, it was agreed that one third of 
the money should be given to him when he had written out all the titles 
on slips of paper, another third when the revises were finally corrected for 
the press, and the remaining third when the whole was printed off. The 
_ total number of titles written out by Mr. Panizzi, as counted by Mr. 
Shuckard, by whose computation he consented to abide, was found to be 
24,136; which at the rate of 10/. per thousand, would render the sum he 
ought to have received at the present stage of his work, 2417. 7s. 2d., but 
from this sum (the half of) 54/. 12s. is to be deducted in payment of Mr. 
Roberton, as had been agreed to by Mr. Panizzi, reducing it to 2141, 1s. 2d. 
At the period when Mr. Panizzi discontinued the work he had already 
received from the Society 450/. on account, which is more than double the 
sum to which he was then strictly entitled. The Council, therefore, far 
from imagining that he had any further claims on the Society, considered 
that in advancing him so large a sum before he had completed the second 
term of his engagement, they had rather erred on the side of liberality.” 


We have only further to add, that in reference tothe disagreeable 
subject.which the letter before us has discussed, His Royal High- 
ness, the President of the Society, is reported to have said, “ I 
think it my duty to state that [ was not only cognizant of the whole 
course of proceedings of the Council at the time.when they took 
place, but that I perfectly concurred in their propriety ; and I beg 
leave further to assure the Members, that a careful perusal of Mr.. 
Panizzi’s correspondence with the Council, of his comments on their 
resolutions, and of his imputation on their conduct, has in no re- 
spect tended to modify the opinion which I originally formed, or to 
induce me to withdraw from the full share of the responsibility which 
I incur in common with every other Member of the Council.” 

VOL. I. (1838). No. 1. Cc 
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Arr, IIl.—The History of Scotland. By P. F. Tyrurr. Vol. 6. 


Wirtxout question the present volume treats of the most important 

riod and revolution in opinion that mark the history of Scotland. 
The drama which it describes was not only magnificent, consisting 
of individual scenes and performances of exceeding interest and 
power, but it closed with an unsurpassed effect, bequeathing to future 
generations an example and lessons that ought in similar circum- 
stances ever to be followed, whatever be the antagonist parties whose 
religious and political sentiments bear the same relation to one 
another that those now about to be noticed maintained. The prin- 
cipal reason for our present consideration of Mr. Tytler’s elaborate 
history is to afford to our readers such a glance at the contention 
referred to, as will enforce the invaluable doctrine, that when any 
portion of a nation stand up in behalf of liberty of conscience— 
especially should that portion form the majority, nothing can be 
more dangerous and impolitic than to resist this fair and just 
demand, because this resistance, if long or crookedly pi niet is 
sure to induce sooner or later far bolder and loftier concessions than 
at first were contemplated by the persecuted party, concessions which 
become irresistible. We eschew all expression of opinion as to the 
merits of the religious creeds of the Scottish parties ; but whether 
the oppressed in any similar case of conscience be Catholic or 
Protestant, we hold the rule to be equally absolute, and to be univer- 
sally applicable, in mk | country which has any claim to the charac- 
ter of being enlightened, and in which freedom is appreciated. 

In a literary point of view the work deserves a favourable notice. 
Its author has not only here, but in the preceding portions of the his- 
tory, given remarkable proofs of diligent and successful research. In 
the Part beforeus, he has especially enriched and corrected the ac- 
countswhich his predecessors havefleft, and, by the appositeness of his 
illustrations, has brought to light and established new facts as well 
as fortified many of the old. 

The materials from which the greater portion of this volume has 
been composed, consist, we are told, of the original letters and papers 
of Knox ; the Lord James, afterwards the Regent Murray; the 
Queen Dowager, Mary of Guise ; Lord Burleigh ; the Secretary, 
Lethington ; Argyle, Glencairn, and others who were the principal 
movers and actors of the times. The unlimited access which the 
author has had to the State Paper Office, and other collections of 
Manuscripts hitherto unknown to the historical investigators of 
Scottish affairs, has been taken advantage of in the most praise- 
worthy manner. Having thus alluded to the new literary matter 
that has been brought steadily to bear upon a grand and exceedingly 
instructive era in the annals of nations, we shall direct attention to 
some of those prominent matters in support of our general verdict : 
premising, that Mr. Tytler upon no occasion endeavours to suppress 
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or fritter away a recorded fact even when it may militate against 
some of his prejudices ; which prejudices, however, are neither’unne- 
cessarily favourable to Knox or Queen Elizabeth, nor hostile to 
Mary Stuart. As to political doctrines, we do not find that he 
either always clearly dissects a case where a government argument 
is opposed by the indefeasible rights of man, or that he heartily and 
boldly stands up for the injured party. Some state aphorism is apt 
to deafen his sense to the plain dictates of justice. Thus when the 
Congregation, as the reformers of the period in Scotland were called 
—their sentiments and acts still having regard only to liberty of 
conscience in religious matters—first asserted their principles on 
this point, Mr. Tytler says, the Romish clergy “ not unreasonably” 
represented their conduct “as acts bordering upon treason.” He 
continues —“ the Romish faith being still the established religion of 
the State, it enjoyed the sanction of the laws, and the protection of 
the sovereign ; and it was now openly attached, and attempted to be 
subverted by a private association of men, who, although in no way 
authorized by the constitution, had assumed the power of legisla- 
tion.”” Just so; look to Ireland and the same dictum will occur to 
the student of recent history with distressing frequency, the word 
constitution being the most indefinite term as used by some writers 
and orators, that is to be found in any language, and most conve- 
nient to mystify a doctrine. 

The violent death of Cardinal Beaton, with an account of which 
Mr. Tytler closed his fifth volume, had the most manifest effect upon 
the new opinions that had previously obtained some footing in Scot- 
land. It appears from our author’s researches, that the assassination 
of the churchman now named is to be traced to the influence of 
Henry the Eighth; because Beaton strenuously opposed that 
monarch’s earnest scheme of subjecting Scotland to the English 
crown, through the marriage of Mary with his son. But the rapidity 
with which the cause of the reformers gained ground, and the appa- 
rently slight circumstances which grew to such a head as every one is 
acquainted with, are the points which claim our notice particularly. 

Ve have referred to the manner in which Beaton had been dis- 
posed of. T’hose who had been accomplices in the assassination found 
the Castle of St. Andrew, which the Cardinal had strongly forti- 
fied and provisioned, a convenient and necessary stronghold for them, 
in which to withstand the vengeance of government. ‘Thither also 
a number of the persons attached to the new doctrines resorted for 
protection ; among whom was John Rough, who had been a chape 
lain to Arran, and whose zeal for the Reformation had given great 
offence. Knox also escaped to the same fortress. The manner in 
which he was called to the reformed ministry, and the marvellous 
results that, perhaps, owed their entire complexion to the single and, 
probably, unpremeditated adjuration to be quoted, are worthy of 
profound contemplation. 
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Mr. Tytler states, that though one day, while holding forth to the 
reformers, having for his subject the rights and power which the 
congregation possess of choosing their own minister, and the respon- 
sibility and danger attendant on the rejection of such a call, towards 
the conclusion of the discourse turned “ abruptly to Knox, who was 
present—‘ Brother,’ said he, ‘ I charge you, in the name of God, in 
the name of his Son, and in the name of this congregation, who now 
call upon you by my mouth, that you take upon you the office of 
preaching, and refuse not this vocation, as you would avoid God’s 
heavy displeasure.’ The address was solemn, and totally unexpected 
by Knox, who, confused and agitated, in vain attempted to reply, 
but bursting into tears, retired from the assembly. After a few 
days of great conflict and distress of mind, he accepted the invita- 
tion ; and, without any further ceremony or ordination than that 
already received previous to his adoption of the reformed religion, 
he assumed the public office of a preacher. The Reformer was then 
in the forty-first year of his age.” 

After the death of Henry VIII., the war which the Protector 
Somerset waged against Scotland and the battle of Pinky, which 
proved so disastrous to the latter power, rendered it advisable to 
send the young Queen, who was still a child, to France. Her 
mother came to be appointed regent of the realm ; but the intrigues 
and influence of her brothers and her own ambition rendered the 
Queen Mother’s government extremely prejudicial to the Catholic 
cause. 

Mary of Guise had fora time been indulgent to the Protestant 
interest, and had been popular ; but after a visit to her daughter in 
France, and the policy to which she must have been won while there, 
as appeared from her future conduct, alienated the affections of the 
Scottish people, and threw fuel on the fire, which, while smoulder- 
ing, had already acquired immense heat and strength. As regards 
this ill-advised lady’s career, and the predominating feelings as well 
as the more secret doings of the antagonist parties at the time when 
she bore sway, our author has adduced a number of extremely im- 
portant illustrations. The Queen Mother’s exaltation to supreme 
authority is admirably characterized by him. He says—‘‘ The 
possession of power is a trying and dangerous thing to the best. 
She had incurred many obligations to the court of France, which 
her gratitude or her promises impelled her to repay, by intruding 
foreigners into the offices hitherto filled by natives ; and, unmindful 
of the extraordinary jealousy with which the Scottish people were 
disposed to regard all interference of this kind, she lent herself to 
measures dictated more by the ambition of the House of Guise than 
by a desire to promote the happiness of her daughter’s kingdom.” 

The Scotch were growing jealous of French manners and puri- 
tanical, as some would call it, even before the Queen Mother greatly 
offended them. “While she was absent in France the Parliament 
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passed certain restrictive laws, which the French faction at least was 
not likely to relish. “ An enactment was passed,” says Mr. Tytler, 
‘‘ against the sins affirmed to be scandalously common, of adultery, 
bigamy, blasphemous swearing, and indecent behaviour during pub- 
lic worship ; and the Press, which it is declared had tocmnedl with 
lewd rhymes and ballads, with scandalous songs and tragedies,was 
subjected to the censorship of an ordinary, and restricted by a law, 
which compelled every printer to obtain a licence from the Queen and 
the Governor.” 

As a further picture of the age, we may quote part of what our 
author states concerning certain statutes that were passed in the 
year 1555. These, he says, ‘‘ Perhaps too severely proscribed such 
unruly personages as Robin Hood, Little John, the Queen of May, 
and the Abbot of Unreason ; and prohibited those ancient games 
and festivals in which women, ‘singing about summer trees,’ (to 
adopt the poetic phraseology of the statute,) disturbed the Queen 
and her lieges in their progress through the country.” Mr. Tytler 
adds, ‘‘ From this statute we may infer that Mary of Guise was still 
disposed to favour the Protestant party, to whose support she owed 
much of her success ; and, had she been permitted to follow the 
dictates of her own good sense, her administration would have con- 
tinued popular.” 

Some of the Regent’s measures about this period, however, greatly 
estranged the people ; such as the maintenance of French troops in 
the kingdom, to which slight reference has above been made, and 
the impost of a war-tax. Everything that was unpopular tended to 
ee aid to the Reformation ; while the relentless persecution which 

ary of England enforced, the accession of Elizabeth, and other 
concomitant circumstances, united to foster the Protestant cause. 
Our author’s estimate of Elizabeth’s character and policy is thus 
shortly given— 


“ Indifferent herself to religion, as far as it influences the individual 
character, she hated the Puritans, and was attached to the pomp and show 
of Prelacy; but her masculine understanding had early detected the errors 
of the Romish faith; her mind, naturally imperious, refused equally to 
acknowledge in man a spiritual or a temporal superior; and her discern- 
ment, aided by the counsels of the far-reaching Cecil, taught her that to 
continue faithful to the principles of the Reformation, offered the best 
hopes for the preservation of peace, the restoration of her exhausted 
finances, and the security of her kingdom.” 


While Elizabeth hated the Puritans, it is well known that Knox, 
who from about the period at which we have arrived becomes 
identified with the Scottish Reformation, came in for his full share 
of her dislike. 

Having said that the history of Kuox and that of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland cannot for an instant be disjoined, especially after 
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he had returned from his imprisonment in France, as every one 
knows, little remains for us to do in our hasty review of the present 
volume than to alight on a few separate passages that will show 
how rapidly his influence increased, or, in other words, the general 
conversion and adherence to the new doctrines ; the whole and com- 
bined picture proving how futile was the temporizing, crooked, and 
oppressive policy that endeavoured to shackle the consciences of men, 
and defraud them of birthright liberty. 

The Queen Mother, when Knox had withdrawn to Geneva for a 
season, having issued a proclamation to summon the Preachers of 
the new doctrine, for daring so to do, ripened the very fruit which 
she and her advisers wished most earnestly to destroy in the bud. 


“ The gentlemen of the west of Scotland, who formed the chief part of 
their congregations, resolved to accompany them to their trial, and many 
already had arrived in the capital, when the Queen, dreading a tumult, 
commanded all who had no express exemption to repair for fifteen days 
to the Borders. Far from submitting to an order of which they easily de- 
tected the object, the Barons surrounded the palace, obtained an audience; 
and, in reply to the remonstrances of the Regent, thus addressed her :— 
‘We know, madam, that this is the device of the Bishops who now stand 
beside you. We avow to God it shall not goso. They oppress us and 
our poor tenants to feed themselves ; they trouble our ministers, and seek 
to undo them and us all. We will not suffer it any longer.’ This bold 
address was delivered by Chalmers of Catgirth, one of the Barons of the 
west; and it is said, as he concluded it, his companions, who had hitherto 
been uncovered, with an air of defiance put on their steel caps. The Re- 
gent was intimidated, declared that she meant no violence against their 
teachers, revoked the proclamation, and promised to be herself the judge 
of the controversy.” 


Knox returned to animate the leaders in the Protestant cause. In 
the meanwhile many powerful lords and influential gentlemen were 
coming over to the same side—some upon conscientious grounds, 
others as a matter of worldly policy. The marriage of the young 
Queen with the Dauphin formed a sufficient source of discontent to 
one party, while the tyranny and wanton cruelty of the established 
clergy aroused many more ; a single tragedy doing more to under- 
mine the Catholic power than all the wisdom of the advocates of that 
religion could rebuild. The drama alluded to is described as 


follows :— 


«“ Walter Miln, a parish priest of Lunan, in Angus, had early embraced 
the doctrines of the Reformation, and, having been seized and condemned 
as a heretic, in the time of Beaton, was so fortunate as to escape from 
prison, and remain in concealment in his native country. Encouraged 
by the subsequent leniency of the Queen Dowager, this aged and vene- 
rable minister of the truth, who was past eighty, had openly preached 
to the people; but the severity of the clergy again compelled him to 
seek his lurking places, and, being discovered at this time, he was tried 
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for heresy at St. Andrew’s and condemned to be burnt. From his 
feeble frame and great age, it was expected that he would say little in his 
defence; but the old man exhibited uncommon spirit; and so deeply 
moved were all who heard him, by his pathetic appeal and ardent expo- 
sition of the truth, that after the clergy had pronounced him guilty, no 
secular judge could be found to pass sentence. The odious office, how- 
ever, was at last performed by a dissolute retainer of the Archbishop, and 
he was led to the stake amid the tears and sympathy of an immense mul- 
titude, who execrated the cruelty of which he was the victim. Sur- 
rounded by the flames, he was yet able to testify that the cause for which 
he suffered, was the defence of the truth of Jesus Christ. ‘ As for my- 
self,’ said he, ‘I am fourscore and two years old, and cannot live long 
by the course of nature; but a hundred better shall rise out of the ashes 
of my bones, and I trust in God I am the last that shall suffer death in 
Scotland for this cause.’” 


The reformers were constantly acquiring real strength, even when 
apparently depressed. Their own perseverance, as well as the errors 
of government, never allowed them to retrograde or remain station- 
ary. They, therefore, rose in their demands and put on a more de- 
termined front, not only in their public addresses, but in the presence 
of royalty. On one occasion when the Protestant leaders entreated 
the Regent not to disturb their preachers, unless they propagated 
unscriptural doctrines, she foolishly answered that they should be 
banished, though they preached as soundly as St. Paul. She was 
next reminded of former promises of toleration ; and what was the 
vile reply? Why, that which in effect has been uttered by despots 
since the world had a beginning. She said, 


« « Promises ought not to be urged upon princes, unless they can con- 
veniently fulfil them.’ So flagrant a doctrine was received by the Scot- 
tish Lords with merited indignation; to offer arguments against it would 
have been ridiculous, but they did not shrink from their duty. ‘ If, 
madam,’ said they, ‘ you are resolved to keep no faith with your subjects, 
we will renounce our allegiance, and it will be for your Grace to consider 
the calamities which such a state of things must entail upon the country.’ 

“ The boldness of this language produced a return to calmer reason, 
and she appeared willing to avert the storm; but at this moment the Re- 
formed opinions were publicly embraced by the town of Perth, and the 
Queen, in great disturbance, commanded Lord Ruthven, the Provost, to 
suppress the alleged heresy. His reply was, that he could bring the 
bodies of his citizens to her Grace, and compel them to prostrate them- 
selves before her, till she was fully satiate of their blood —but over their 
consciences she had no power.” 


The Catholic party was still predominant, but its strength rested 
on an uncertain foundation, which a few flagrant errors would over- 
turn. Infatuated like, when Erskine of Dun from Perth preceded 
certain of the Protestant barons to Stirling, and obtained an inter- 
view with the Regent, he became so convinced of her dissimulation 
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| and perfidy, that, on his return to the Congregation, he warned his 
th brethren to prepare for violent measures; and his report was the 
lever by means of which the most formidable battery was erected 
against the existing tyranny ; for Knox seized the moment to in- 
veigh against the church of Rome withall his fervid and impassioned 
eloquence. The historian adds, 


‘It is by no means clear that the preacher, or the leaders of the congre- 
gation who supported him, entertained at this moment any intention of 
exhorting the multitude to open violence ; on the contrary, the congrega- 
tion after the conclusion of the sermon, quietly dispersed, and a few loi- 
terers, or to use Knox’s expression, ‘certain godly men,’ alone remained 
in the church, Scarce, however, had the preacher retired, when a priest 
with a spirit either of mistaken zeal or of ill-timed defiance, unveiled a 
rich shrine which stood above one of the altars, and disclosing the images 
of the Virgin and the Saints, prepared to celebrate mass. A youth who 
had listened to Knox’s exhortations, exclaimed that this was intolerable. 
He appealed to those who stood by,and conjured them not to permit that 
idolatry which God had condemned, to be used in their despite and before 
their face. The priest,indignant at the interruption, struck him, and he 
retaliated by casting a stone at the altar, which broke one of the images. 
In an instant all was uproar and confusion ; those who till now had been 
only spectators, and whose minds from the recent eloquence of Knox, were 
highly excited, broke in upon the shrine, tore down its ornaments, shi- 
vered it to pieces, and being joined by others whom the noise had at- 
tracted, demolished every monument or relic which they imagined to 
savour of idolatry, in an incredibly short space of time (May 11, 1559). 
The confusion now increased ; and they who had inflicted this summary 
vengeance, being joined by the * rascal multitude,’ as Knox denominates 
them, rushed with headlong fury to the religious houses of the Grey and 
Black Friars. They seem to have found them deserted—no defence at 
least was made—and in a few hours these magnificent edifices were spoiled 
of their wealth, and their altars, confessionals, and every ancient and hal- 
lowed relic which adorned them, torn down and defaced. The same fate 
was experienced by the Charter House, or Carthusian monastery, a build- 
ing of extraordinary strength and magnificence, of which, within two 
days, nothing was to be seen but the bare and melancholy walls. The 
first invasion or impulse appears to have been solely against ‘ idolatry ;” 
but although the preachers had been careful to warn their hearers not to 
put their hands to a reformation for covetousness’ sake, the people, sti- 
mulated by the extraordinary wealth and luxury of the Grey Friars, began 
to spoil. No honest man, however, says Knox, was enriched to the value 
of a groat, and the plunder was permitted to the poor. The probability 
seems to be, that the poor took the liberty of helping themselves.” 





The crisis had now arrived, the general features of which are 
familiar to every reader of history, and therefore we pass them over, 
with this remark that Mr. Tytler has in this portion of the volume 
introduced a great deal of original matter, and rendered the triumph 
of liberty’s cause in Scotland one of the most awakening themes in 
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the annals of nations. Let us see how the people began to exercise 
their revenge upon one of the oppressors, viz. the Bishop of Moray, 
who had been an active persecutor in the case of Walter Miln. 
The leaders of the Congregation being made acquainted with the 
danger that threatened the prelate, offered to mix their followers 


with his for his protection. This he accepted, but at too late an 
hour. 


“ Before this answer arrived, the citizens of Dundee had seized their 
weapons, and rushed forward to the abbey, followed by Knox and their 
chief magistrate, who in vain attempted to restrain them. It was the 
earnest wish of the Reformer and of the leaders of the Protestants;to save 
both the palace and the abbey; and in this they at first so far succeeded, 
that nothing but the images were pulled down; Argyle and Murray then 
drew off the multitude, and receiving intelligence in the evening that the 
Queen Regent meditated to garrison Stirling, and preoccupy the passes 
of the Forth, so as to prevent a junction between the northern reformers 
and their Lowland brethren, these two leaders made a rapid night march, 
took possession of the town, and according to the expression then com- 
monly used, purged it of idolatry. Their absence was fatal to Scone. 
Some of the poor, in hope of spoil, and others with a lingering wish of 
vengeance, returned on the morrow, and began to prowl about the abbey 
—the prelate in the interval had barricaded his mansion, his servants had 
armed themselves, and a citizen of Dundee, approaching near the ‘ Girnel,’ 
or granary, was thrust through with a rapier by one reported to be a son 
of the Prelate. In a moment all was tumult—the air rung with shouts 
and cries of vengeance—the story flew to Perth—a multitude, which no 
power could control, attacked the ecclesiastical palace and the abbey— 
and within afew hours both were in flames, Many even of the most 
zealous of the brethren lamented this destruction, and Knox appears per- 
sonally to have exerted himself to prevent it; but an aged matron who 
stood by, viewed the scene with exultation and thankfulness—: Now,’ 
said she, ‘ 1 see that God’s judgments are just, and none can save where 
he will punish; since ever I can remember aught, this place hath been 
nothing else than a den of profligates, where these filthy beasts, the friars, 
have acted in darkness every sort of sin, and specially that most wicked 
man the bishop; if all knew what I know, they would see matter for gra- 
titude, but none of offence.’ ” 


The Protestants having thrown from them their scabbards, their 
triumph by gradual but sure and rapid strides was established, 
offering, even in the few hasty remarks we have made and the un- 
connected passages we have quoted, a most interesting and instruc- 
tive example; it only remains for us to present some specimens of 
our author’s style of sketching characters, as well as highly dramatic 
scenes. Here is a full-length figure of the Lord James. 


“ Elizabeth, and still more, her able minister Cecil, had their eye upon 
another and a very different person, the Lord James, natural son of James 
V., and regarded even at this time, when he had not completed his twenty- 
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sixth year, as the most influential man in the congregation. ‘There is eve 
reason to believe that his attachment to the principles of the Reformation 
was sincere, and that at first he proposed no other end in taking so promi- 
nent a lead, than to procure liberty of conscience, and the free exercise of 
his religion for himself and his adherents. But personal ambition and the 
love of power were deeply planted in Murray’s character; his mind was 
one of no ordinary cast, and when he began to busy himself in public life, 
a very short period sufficed to make him feel his talents, and take pleasure 
in the eminence they conferred upon him. Educated for the church, first 
in his own country, and afterwards at the schools in France, he acquired 
habits of study, and a cultivation of mind superior to the barons by whom he 
was surrounded. He had early attached to himself some of those able and 
unscrupulous men, who at this time were to be found in the professions of 
the law, or in the church; men who combined the craft and intrigue of 
civilized life, with the ferocity of a still feudal age; but whilst he used their 
assistance, his own powers of application were so great as scarcely to re- 
; quire it. His acquaintance with European politics, superior to most of those 
with whom he acted, enabled him to transact business, and conduct his cor- 
respondence with uncommon clearness, brevity, and precision. His know- 
ledge of human nature was profound. He possessed that rapid intuitive 
insight into the dispositions of those with whom he acted, which taught 
him to select with readiness, and to employ with success those best calcu- 
lated to carry forward his designs; and it was his peculiar art to appear to 
do nothing, whilst in truth he did all. There was a bluntness, openness, 
and honesty about his manner, which disarmed suspicion and disposed men 
to unbosom themselves to him with equal readiness and sincerity; yet, 
when the conference was ended, they were often surprised to find that the 
confidence had been altogether on one side—they had revealed their own 
: purposes, and Murray, with all his apparent frankness, had betrayed none of 
his secrets. There is, perhaps, no kind of man more dangerous in public 
life than he who conceals matured purposes, under a negligent and careless 
exterior. Ifto this we add, that his talents in war were of a superior order, 
that he was brave almost to rashness, that his address was dignified, and his 
countenance noble and kingly, we shall be at no loss to comprehend the ex- 
traordinary influence which he had acquired, not only over his own party, 
but in England and on the Continent.” 


| Now for Knox. 


‘© To the stern uncompromising mind of this Reformer, the mass was 
| idolatry : so long as it maintained its place in the Queen’s private chapel, 
he believed that the Protestant faith was indanger, and that, in permitting 
its use, the preachers and the people committed a deadly sin. Murray 
had always contended ,for the right of the Queen to have the private 
exercise of her religion. Knox had as obstinately denied it. He con- 
! tended that, by the word of God and the laws of the land, every priest 
H who dared to celebrate, and every person who ventured to attend, the 
mass, was obnoxious to capital punishment; and he evidently considered 
that the sufferance of the ‘idol,’ under any circumstances, was a direct 
‘ infringement upon the right and the security of the national religion. 
' He is to be judged, therefore, by a different standard from that which 
if must be applied to his ambitious and potent ally. Murray was the slave 
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of private ambition: his paramount desire evidently was to retrain the 
great power which he possessed; and in his efforts to effect this, he 
repeated the same game which ambition has so often played; he masked 
his selfish projects under a zeal for religion. Knox, on the other hand, 
however fierce, dictatorial, and even unscrupulous as to means, was per- 
fectly honest. No Church plunder can be traced to his hands; no pen- 
sions from England or France secured his services, nor is there the 
slightest evidence, (at least I have discovered none, ) that at any time he 
pursued a scheme of personal aggrandisement, separate from that spiritual 
authority which attached itself to him as the great leader of the Refor- 
mation. His character was great, irregular, and imperfect. His views 
were often erroneous. In his mind many subjects assumed an undue 
importance and magnitude, whilst others, especially those connected with 
the practical influence of the gospel upon the heart and conduct, were 
often neglected or forgotten. But, in his public career, he was consistent, 
fearless, sincere; the single object to which he devoted himself was to 
establish, on a sure foundation, what he believed to be the only true faith 
—-the only form of worship consistent with the declarations of Scripture 
and the glory of God. It is needless to point out to what a height this 
raises him above Murray, Argyle, Lethington, and the crowd of venal 
barons by whom he was surrounded.” 


Mr. Tytler, in another part of the volume, says, ‘‘ It was only to 
be regretted that the conduct of Knox, and the more violent of his 
brethren, occasionally excited feelings of resentment, when there 
was a predisposition to peace.” A scene which is meant to be illus- 
trative of this remark, though not new, still deserves a place among 
our extracts, as it is given by our author. Nothing more charac- 
teristic is any where to be met with. 


‘News having arrived about this time of the restoration of peace to 
France, the Queen, who took a deep interest in her uncles, was disposed to 
be merry; and the court, reflecting the countenance of the Prince, was 
much occupied in masques and dancing; but to the news of peace were 
added suspicions of an intended persecution of the Protestants, by the 
Guises; and Knox, grieving for his brethern, and scandalized at the pre- 
vailing gaieties, fulminated a complaint in the pulpit against the ignorance, 
tyranny, and malevolence of princes. His words were meant chiefly to 
apply to the Guises, but he was reported to have spoken irreverently of 
his Sovereign, and brought before her to answer for his attack. His 
defence, which he has himself preserved in his history, was calculated 
rather to aggravate than extenuate the provocation. ‘Madam,’ said he, 
‘this is oftentimes the just recompense which God gives the stubborn of 
the world, that because they will not hear God speaking to the comfort of 
the penitent, and for amendment of the wicked, they are oft compelled to 
hear the false report of others, to their great displeasure. I doubt not 
that it came to the ears of Herod, that our master Jesus Christ called him 
a fox; but they told him not how odious a thing it was before God, to 
murder an innocent, as he had lately done before, causing to behead John 
the Baptist, to reward the dancing of a harlot’s daughter. If the reporters 
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of my words had been honest men, they would have repeated my words, 
i" and the circumstances of the same ; but because they would have credit in 
tf court, and wanting virtue worthy thereof, they needs must have somewhat 
} to please your Majesty, if it were but flatteries and lies; but such pleasure, 
if any your Majesty take in such persons, will turn to your everlasting dis- 
pleasure ; for, Madam, if your own ears had heard the whole matter that I 
it treated, if there be in you any spark of the spirit of God, yea of honesty 
and wisdom, you would not justly have been offended with anything that I 
spake. And because you have heard their report, please your Majesty to 
hear myself rehearse the same, so near as memory will serve—(it was even 
next day after that the sermon was made). My text, Madam, was this, 
; ‘And now, O Kings, understand! be learned, ye judges of the earth.’ 
| After I hac declared the dignity of kings and rulers, the honour wherein 
God has placed them, the obedience that is due unto them, being God’s 
lieutenants, I demanded this question, But, oh, alas, what account shall 
the most part of princes make before that supreme Judge, whose throne and 
authority so manifestly and shamefully they abuse? The complaint of 
°. Solomon is this day most true, that violence and oppression do occupy the 
throne of God here on this earth ; for, whilst that murderers, bloodthirsty 
| men, oppressors, and malefactors, dare be bold to present themselves before 
kings and princes, and that the poor saints of God are banished and exiled, 
what shall we say, but that the devil hath taken possession in the throne 
of God, which ought to be a dread to all wicked doers, and a refuge to the 
innocent and oppressed? And how can it be otherwise ?—for princes will 
not understand, they will not be learned as God commands them, but they 
| despise God's law, his statutes and holy ordinances they will not understand. 
| For in fiddling and flinging they are more exercised than in reading or hear- 
ing God’s most blessed word; and fiddlers and flatterers (which commonly 
| corrupt youth) are more precious in their eyes, than men of wisdom and 
gravity, who, by wholesome admonitions, may beat down in them some part 
of that vanity and pride wherein we are all born; but which in princes 
takes deep root and strength by evil education.’ 

««¢ Your words are sharp enough even now,’ said Mary; ‘and yet they 
were told me in another manner. You and my uncles are not of one 
religion, and I do not blame you for conceiving so ill an opinion of them ; 
but for myself, if you disapprove of aught, come to myself, speak openly, 
and I shall hear you.’—* Madam,’ answered Knox, ‘ I am assured that your 
uncles are enemies to God, and unto his Son Jesus Christ, and for the 
maintenance of their own pomp and wordly glory, that they spare not to 
spill the blood of many innocents, and, therefore, I am assured, their enter- 
prises shall have no better success than others have had, who before them 
have done as they do now.’”’ 








This was not the only interview which the unflinching Reformer 
had with the lovely Queen. The rumoured marriage with Darnley 
had called forth from Knox some pointed observations in one of his 

sionate discourses ; and being summoned before Mary to answer 
for his interference, we read— 


* As soon as he could be heard, Knox attempted to defend himself, af- 
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firming, that in the pulpit he was not master of himself, but must obey 
His commands who had bade him speak plain, and flatter no flesh ; as for 
the favours which had been offered to him, his vocation, he said, was neither 
to wait in the courts of princes, nor in the chambers of ladies, but to preach 
the gospel. ‘I grant it so,’ reiterated the Queen ; ‘ but what have you to 
do with my marriage, or what are you within the commonwealth?’ ‘A 
subject born within the same,” said the Reformer; ‘ and albeit madam, 
neither Baron, Lord, nor belted Earl, yet hath God made me, how abject 
soever in yuur eyes, a useful and profitable member. As such, it is my 
duty, as much as that of any one of the nobility, to forewarn the people of 
danger ; and therefore, what I have said in public, I here repeat to your 
own face. Whenever the nobility of this realm shall so far forget them- 
selves as to consent that you shall be subject to an unlawful husband, they 
do as much as in them lieth to renounce Christ, to banish the truth, betray 
the freedom of the realm, and perchance may be but cold friends to your- 
self.’ 

‘* This new attack brought on a still more passionate burst of tears; and 
Mary, who could scarcely be appeased by the soothing speeches of the Laird 
of Dun, commanded Knox to quit the apartment. In obeying this, a scene 
occurred which was strikingly characteristic. ‘The Reformer, passing into 
the outer chamber, found himself shunned and avoided by the nobles of 
the court, who looked strangely on him, as if they had never known him 
before. His temper was not, however, of the kind to be cast down by the 
desertion of these summer friends, and observing a circle of the ladies of 
the Queen’s household sitting near, in their gorgeous apparel, he could not 
depart without a word of admonition. ‘ Ah, fair ladies,’ said he, between 
jest and earnest, ‘ how pleasant were this life of yours if it should ever 
abide, and then in the end we might pass to heaven with this gear! But 
fie on that knave Death—that will come whether ye will or not; and when 
he hath laid on the arrest, then foul worms will be busy with this flesh, be 
it never so fair and tender, and the silly soul, I fear, shall be so feeble that 
it can neither carry with it gold, garnishing, targating, pearl, nor precious 
stones.’ In the midst of these speeches the Laird of Dun came out of the 
Queen’s cabinet, and requested him to go home; nor does it appear that 
Mary took any further notice of his officious and uncalled-for interference 
with her marriage.” 


We only add, that the present volume of this best of all histories 
that have ever yet been written, in which Scotland is the theme, 
closes with an account of the inauspicious and disastrous marriage 
which Knox so earnestly opposed. 





Art. III.—Changes produced in the Nervous System by Civilization, 
considered according to the Evidence of Physiology and the Philosophy 
of History. By Rosert Verity, M.D. London: Highley. 1837. 

Tue connection subsisting between the physical and moral organi- 


zation of man, presents a subject requiring for its satisfactory dis- 
cussion the compass and elevation of the highest order of philoso- 
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phizing, and a profound scientific knowledge of both matter and 
i mind, as well as an intimate acquaintance with general and individual 
j history. These qualifications appear to us to be possessed in an 
eminent degree by Dr. Verity, and to be eloquently exhibited in the 
essay before us. The subject is, indeed, curious as well as impor- 
} tant in to ordinary extent, deserving the closest investigation, not 
only of the physiolugist and all those who make any branch of me- 
dical science their study, but of all who have in any shape to direct 
: the conditions of human society or the progress of mental enlighten- 
ment. Even its bearings, if fully and properly regarded, descend 
and radiate themselves with a minute distinctness that ought to 
) engage, in a practical manner of application, the observation of 
| every person singly ; and were its value thus individually estimated, 
as we shall show, the revolution in human history and the whole ex- 
terior of society would become so improved, as far to outstrip every 
cane that has yet been beheld in the mighty civilization of modern 
urope. 
Lord Kames has said, that ‘‘ in the savage state, man is almost 
all body, with a very small proportion of mind. In the maturity of 
civil society, he is complete both in body and mind. In a state of 
degeneracy by luxury and voluptuousness, he has neither mind nor 
body.” It must therefore be a matter that claims particularly the | 
a and earnest attention of the statesman, the philosopher, the | 
philanthropist, the educationalist, or whoever wishes to regulate the 
mental and moral welfare of his species, to know what constitutes 
the foundation rock on which the most rational hopes can be enter- 
tained, not merely that there will be no retrogression into barbarism, 
but that the very highest developments be realized of which human 
nature is susceptible. We therefore now proceed to give some ac- 
count of the manner in which our author has shown both from our 
i natural constitution of body and mind, and from the annals of time, 
1 that the developments in question are greatly dependent on the 
| proportions of the nervous element in our organization, which element 
is subject to modifications, to increase and decrease by means and 
influences under the control of man. 
{i The object which our author has in view in the present essay, is 
to show by historical and physical evidence that there is a constant 
{ and aclose connexion subsisting between the condition of man’s 
i general nervous system, and the manifestation of the many kinds of 
human activity, animal, moral, and intellectual—that there is a 
uniform parallelism of increase and expansion between these various 
activities and organic physiological developments—that in propor- 
tion as the former are enhanced so are the latter, and reciprocally ; 
and that according as one species of activity more than another pre- 
dominates in the life of the human individual, so also does the cor- 
responding organic element, subserving this, become in its turn am- 
plified tot more appreciable. Or, in other words, that individuals 
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‘ undergo modification, in the constituent{tissues of their bodies, 
according to the particular kind of activity which governs and ha- 
bitually prevails.” If this be true, a clear perception of the law 
must be of vital importance, not only to individuals but to commu- 
nities in a national capacity, not to speak of its immediate beariag 
upon medical science, where it will point out how the conditions of a 
high-wrought organization are to be sympathized with in patholo- 
gical treatment. 

In proportion as civilization has advanced, a higher and finer 
development in humanity in all its functions and powers has taken 
place ; but philosophical writers who have speculated concerning the 
powers and capacities of our nature, have generally confined their 
inquiries, proofs, and illustrations to historical evidence ; and, to use 
our author’s words, have drawn out a cause into a prodigal creation 
of effects. On the other hand, he has not limited himself to this 
one department of evidence, but has also had recourse to a physiolo- 
gical interpretation, endeavouring, and not without success, to indi- 
cate the generalized principle of science, which is “ applicable at all 
times for appreciating the connexion between modifications in the 
habits, tastes, and progress of human society, and those in the dis- 
positions, form, and quality of the general physical condition.” 
Accordingly, instead of abiding solely by that testimony which the 
recorded character and progress of individuals, or the actions and 
vicissitudes of nations furnish, he labours to affix to such phenomena 
of effect the concurrent relations in the living structure, making the 
physical man a material monument of the historical, and showing 
how the two reflect one another. 

A strict observance of the two-fold series of inductions, which are 
discoverable according to our author’s method of procedure, becomes 
exceedingly curious and inviting, for it enables the student to trace 
a succession of pictures of human nature and society, beginning so 
low as that furnished by the stupid Orinoco savage, and borne along 
upon the evidence of physical development, and the achievements 
of mind in the form of ideas and original thoughts, till the eye glad- 
somely reposes upon the magnificent mental display which the most 
civilized portions of Europe at the present moment affords. 

Our author in a hasty outline of history, ancient and modern, 
with no ordinary command of ideas and language eloquently ex- 
pressed, endeavours to establish that the higher activities and capa- 
cities of man, and the gradual harmonizing process of which society 
is susceptible, have been marked by prominent stages. Let us see 
how he sketches the condition of the great nations of antiquity,and 
the facts belonging to his theme proclaimed by their history, together 
with the causes that have operated in other quarters of the globe, 
besides those which have a classical fame. 


‘‘ The great nations of antiquity, viewed in their whole at this distance 
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of time, and judged by the fulness of our modern standard, all present a 
very circumscribed and individual character of activity, When the ori- 
ginal bias and ruling passion, under which they shaped out their career 
from beginning to end, came to be expended, and declined in its energy 
from the very accomplishment of its object; when the tension and pres- 
sure of this spring relaxed and let go its hold and force, the life and unity 
of their political movement became defunct also, and departed, leaving 
the whole fabric to fall by its own weight and internal decay. The 
periods in which the empires of old sprang up, shone in the ascendant, 
and attained to their partial civilization, seem of short duration compared 
with the slow, oak-like growth of that of modern nations, They would 
appear like forced and imperfect creations, shooting up rankly and luxuri- 
antly for a time, but prepared soon to break down and decline from 
drawing their supply of nourishment out of a range of elements too 
restricted to afford a continuance of excitement and health. It was a 
partial and unequal activity, where a few of the powers of human nature 
absorbed the rest, giving over-nutrition to some parts, atrophy to others. 
Wanting integrity and harmony of parts, they became, so to speak, aborted 
civilizations: as if the formative power, arrived at its crisis of matura- 
tion, was unable, from some deficiency in the constituent elements, to 
throw out a principle of strength and progression. Hence they sunk 
down, under this arrest of development, into a stagnant and corrupting 
mass, stirred up into new and vigorous life only by the transfusion of the 
active and fermenting qualities brought at various times by the migra- 
tions of the different northern nations. Thus the soft and effeminate 
civilization of the Indian and the earlier Asiatic empires, receiving into 
its bosom the fierce irruptions of the Tartar and Caucasian races, reger- 
minated anew, with greater vigour and expansion, and later in time, the 
decomposed and burnt-out spirit of the Greek character, without mascu- 
line intellect, public principle, or moral will, gave way to, and became 
absorbed in, the robust and energetic qualities of the rude people of 
Macedon—an amalgamation fatal indeed to the barbaric refinement and 
worthless satrapies of the Great King, but, on the other hand, highly 
favourable to the progress and diffusion of science and civilization amongst 
the nations of the then known world. It may indeed be considered asa 
general law, that in proportion as the grander kinds of activity shrink up 
and retire within narrower and obstructed channels, so, physiologically 
speaking, in the same ratio does absorption and disintegration of the 
corresponding material structures take place; and parts of the nervous 
economy, which originally were pulsating high with life and power 
becoine, in a great measure, obliterated by continued inaction in a few, 
successive generations. Every additional degree of delicacy and refine- 
ment given by the arts of civilization to the physical temperament of a 
race, unless worked out and sustained by proportional intellectual advance- 
ment and moral energy, ends at last by emasculating its character, and 
then it breaks down under the pressure of the first invading force from 
without. There is no principle of stability, either physical or moral, in 
such a people. This has hitherto been the sole history and fate of nations. 
It has never been found in history, that it was difficult for the animal 
powers to become less and more mitigated in their expressions, but the 
difficulty has been for the higher powers to become developed equal to the 
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sustainment of continuous civilization. Itis not enough tolet the former 
be effaced by inaction, to die of an atrophy, but their activity must be 
replaced by positive development of intelligence, by something pregnant 
with prospective advancement.” 


The northern migrations which took place in the first centuries of 
the Christian era, obtain, on account of their magnitude and dura- 
tion, a more particular notice ; for our author happily remarks, that 
an “ historica! spectacle of more grandeur and importance than the 
movement of so many races and nations, adventurously precipitatin 
themselves upon the face of the’old civilized world—careering to ne 
fro all around the circuit of the Mediterranean shores,” can scarcely 
be contemplated ; their collision and intermixture, each with its pe- 
culiar social elements, qualities of blood, and forms of institutions, 
giving birth to a union characterized by the beauty of harmony and 
the vigour of health, the amalgamation consisting of the astute, self- 
ish, and indomitable will of the old Roman, the practised, well-ba- 
lanced understanding in political matters, with the rich, intellectual 
freshness, and more generous moral energy peculiar to the ‘Teutonic 
and Scandinavian races ; while, along and concomitant with all this, 
the different organic tissues and structures were interwoven. 

From the first establishment of the feudal system in Europe to the 
present era, several remarkable stages in the history of civilization 
are pointed out, such as the amelioration produced by the Crusades, 
the institutions of chivalry, during which epochs, however, intellect 
was still subservient to animal instincts and personal will. These, 
and the latter stages, each rising above its predecessor in mental 
development and social harmony, down to the triumphs of educa- 
tion, and literary, social, and political influences of recent times, must 
immediately suggest themselves to every reader. Now, along with 
all these progressive states, our author maintains that simultaneous 
modifications have taken place in the physical condition of Europeans. 
A more intellectual order of activities have operated to the further- 
ance of this salutary change. This intellectual elevation and refine- 
ment have been evidenced in the mere character and mode of alimen- 
tation amongst society, to adopt the author’s phrase, and the “ va- 
rious hygienic relations which the human individual preserves towards 
the numerous physical agents which act upon his general functions, 
material, well-being, and physiological developement.”” This im- 
provement in regard to aliment, both as to quality and quantity, of 
course reacting advantageously in a direct shape on the mental and 
moral capacities through the higher activities of the nervous system. 
Dr. Verity says,— 


«The grossness of taste, and excess of food, indulged in by all classes 
during the ruder ages, presents an immediate and instructive contrast to 
the delicacy and refinement in diet arrived at by the refined classes of 
modern nations. Indeed, to have had formely but the naked necessarie# 
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of existence, and scarcely adequate protection against natural inclemen- 
cies of all kinds, even at war with organic life, must be considered a 
world’s remove from the comforts, conveniences, and luxuries which so 
abundantly minister to the personal and household relations of our pre- 
sent civilization, and which seem ever to extend themselves with the 
progress of intelligence and industry. Such habits, and such a manner 
of living as just stated, prevailing throughout society in the early periods, 
necessarily imply the existence, in the individual man, of an excessive 
proportion of animal habitude and function, characterised by the large 
trunk and limbs, and the relatively small head; by the hard and coarse- 
grained quality of the bodily material; by the sparing diffusion of ner- 
vous fibre in the general textures; and by a preponderance of the vascular, 
fibrous, and lymphatic systems; forming, altogether, a type of organisa- 
tion fit only to engender the extremes of mental] sloth, and of undefecated 
physical activity. But in proportion as the nervous fnuctions went on 
developing themselves with civilization, so did alimentation become more 
regulated, varied, and refined, and the nutritive processes influenced to 
take up corresponding modifications, both as to their seat, their character, 
and their activity. For it is a physiological law that that system of the 
human economy which predominates disproportionately, and which is, 
besides, habitually exercised, draws to itself a greater afflux from the 
generally store of nourishment, which, by an assimilative nutrition, it 
converts to fresh depositions of material analogous to its own substance 
and nature. Each part of the body thus tends to perpetuate its own qua- 
lity of organisation, the nutritive action, however, being modified favour- 
ably or otherwise, according to the kind and degree of stimulation com- 
ing either from within or from the external world. Where muscular and 
visceral activity is strong and prevailing, as in the ruder states of society 
and in the lower type of modern individuals, there shall we find a similar 
character of nutrition and habit of body; and where the general expres- 
sion of activity is more in the nervous functions, as among those possess- 
ing the type of our own times, there shall we find nutrition more distri- 
buted to the nervous part of the economy. Under the operation of this 
law are alone susceptible of being effected those physiological changes 
produced by civilization in the human type; and as in this process of 
civilization it is the office of the intellectual system to rise over the lower 
tastes and propensities, so, in the process of bodily refinement, the nervous 
element of the organisation should bear predominating proportion over 
the muscular, visceral, and lymphatic.” 


Our author next proceeds to trace civilization by the laws and 
procedure under which it takes place intellectually and physiologically 
within the interior of man, as an individual, according to the order 
of the psychological development of the faculties, and to refer its 
progressive phases therein to the same relation to organic conditions 
as has previously been done with regard to mankind in a collective ca- 
pacity. In this part of his essay he refers to the different methods of 
inquiry that have been pursued by the human mind at different 
times, and finds that those in the latter progress have taken their 
station and character entirely from the rank of faculties developed, 
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these again being authentically reflected in their appropriated cere- 
bral structures. The result of a familiar acquaintance with ancient 
philosophical systems and methods of employing the mental powers 
is evinced in this part of the work. After alluding to the charac- 
teristics of certain phases of the ancient mind, such as those repre- 
— by 4 seven sages of Greece, the dialectic method of Socrates, 
&c., he adds,— 


“Similar to what took place in the earlier stages of social civilization, 
it cannot fail to be observed there obtained a partial and exclusive activity 
in all this course of intellectual effort to investigate truth ; for the whole 
of the mental powers was by no means comprised within the constitution 
of any one of these several methods. Each employed those intellectual 
elements only which were agreeable to. its own peculiar genius, to the 
exclusion of the rest; so that it will be found that no one method alone 
entirely absorbed the full volume and compass of the human mind, The 
internal progression had not yet arrived so far. From this time, indeed, 
a period of two thousand years was passed in unapparent fresh develop- 
ment—without further improvement upon the old methods of philoso- 
phising, when Bacon laid down, with deeply prophetic genius, on a broad 
and systematic basis, the most comprehensive method yet brought to act 
upon the difficulties and obstructions of human knowledge, and the most 
fruitful in benefits and constant progress to mankind. ‘With induction, 
in an enlarged sense, both as to its method and its end, the mind entered 
into the last and fullest phase of the intellectual system. The ‘ Novum 
Organon’ ascends from sense, through intermediate elaborations, to the 
highest ranges of abstract intellectualities; it appreciates the qualities 
and phenomenal changes of all objective existences; it carries up their 
suggested and secondary relations to be compared in analogy, to be 
sifted in discriminative analysis, and to be generalised into universal 
truths by the apprehensive power of causality. Now only for the first 
time may the whole Intellectual Nervous System be said to have been 
authentically represented in all its integrity, in a method of philosophic 
inquiry. Through this circumstance alone, of possessing so perfect an 
intellectual instrument, have modern times transcended antiquity.” 


Weare next directed to attend to those changes and modifications 
produced generally throughout the organic constitution, by the pro- 
_ gressive increase of nervous nutrition—an increase, says our author, 
“‘ distinctively to be traced ascending from savage life, through the 
various phases of man’s physiological enhancement, up to the highest 
civilized type.” He also endeavours, by following the light that as 
yet exists, to give a seat and order of appearance to those functions 
of the nervous system, whose conditions of physical development 
correspond with the different steps of social and individual advance- 
ment. ‘The comparative qualities in the breed of dogs and horses, 
for example, afford illustrations and arguments on this branch of the 
subject, and lead the reasoner to conclude that there is a point in 
regard to human beings, to which the quality of blood may be refined 
and invigorated. Many generations of favourable a 
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be paged through before a race or family can arrive at the highest 
itch in this particular ; before, for instance, “ the gross succulent 
ody of the peasant woman”’ can be transformed “ to the fine-grained 
nervous tissue of the high-bred lady.” The progression in this 
transformation is thus professionally described :— 


“The chief changes effected in the course of this physiological ame- 
lioration of the human type are the following :—those in the osseous sys- 
tem, where the bony structure, losing all excess of bulkiness and porosity, 
becomes denser, more compact, and more finely grained, gaining in 
strength and specific gravity what it loses in softuess and clumsiness of 
size ; in the muscular system, where the fibrous layers, losing their coarse 
and exaggerated development, become more delicate and subdued, and 
more closely knit together; in the visceral system, where the soft and 
spongy organs which subserve the first crude elaboration of the nutritive 
juices, shrinking up from repletion and corpulency, allow the abdominal 
cavity to retreat beneath the broad and projecting thorax ; in the adipose 
and lymphatic systems, where the loose and pulpous tissues become 
absorbed under the dispersive influence of increased vital activity ; and, 
above all, in the nervous system'at large, where, besides the amplified 
volume and enhanced temperament of the cerebral masses, (of which 
more hereafter,) the different structures of the body become interpene- 
trated with a more copious interlacement of nervous webbing, whereby 
all the complicated mechanism of animal and organic life is made to per- 
form its various functions with more energy, more breadth, and more 
endurance. In the great majority of individuals some only of these 
changes will be found to have been accomplished. It is a rare case to 
see them effected in all their integrity, But wherever these several 
i} changes have not taken place, the individual in his physical organisation 
if remains fixed at a corresponding distance from that unblemished physio- 
i logical standard of proportion and beauty which it is the nature of civili- 
iH | zation to develop.” 
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Perhaps some of our readers may treat the principle deduced by. 
Dr. Verity as being somewhat fanciful, or at any rate as being sub- 

ject to numerous exceptions. The broad physiological distinctions, 
however, that prevail between the different classes of society are too 

apparent to be disputed, or to be referable to any other Jaws than 
| those which ancestry, education, and social habits bequeath. Still 
even those individuals whose intellectual elevation is of the highest 
order, or who may be regarded as the pioneers and models of civili- 





i zation, generally present some fault of A Ngee 5 development 
ih which affects the temperament of their minds, and which may in its 
i turn operate to the inveteracy of that temperament. Dr. Verity 
Ih says, 

ie 

ia * Such irregularities may be almost always traced to organic causes 


residing within the constitution of the immediate parents, or to peculiari- 
ties in one or other of the families from which the individua] may happen 
| to be descended. A numerous class having this unequal distribution is. 
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characterized by the head being powerfully organized and richly suffused 
with nervous influence, performing with ease a more than ordinary ex. 
tent and load of mental labour, whilst the trunk and abdominal system, 
voluminous beyond proportion, are remarkable for adipose depositions 
and lymphatic obstructions—a class containing frequently amongst its 
members, authors, men of science, orators, and politicians, and, generally 
speaking, all those individuals falling under the well-known definition 
“active in mind, indolent in body.” Another example of this inequality 
of structural distribution is observed where, in a fine nervous tempera- 
ment, the glandular and absorbent system presents evidence in some parts 
of the body of a strumous diathesis; and another, where we find an active 
vascular organization giving habitual floridness to the complexion of the 
face and head, whilst the circulation in the capillary tissue of the extremi- 
ties is in such poor endowment as scarcely to suffice for the adequate 
generation of heat. ‘The osseous, muscular, and other systems have very 
commonly also their examples of unequal development throughout the 
different parts of the same individual.” 


Of the “ active in mind, indolent in body,” Dr. Johnson, Sir 
John Leslie, Magendie, fox, and Pozzo di Borgo, are instanced. 

The general conclusion to which our author comes is this, that 
the philosophy of history must ever be defective and uncertain, if 
considered independently of the physiological element ; and espe- 
cially must the principles of medical science be indebted to the same 
object of inquiry. We close the small volume in which all these 
matters are treated of, after quoting one of the appended notes, 
which we recommend to the serious study of all our wooing readers, 
as well as to those, however far they may be from the married state, 
' who speculate concerning a future faultless breed of men and women. 


‘‘ It is astonishing what little consideration is given by society at large 
to a proper estimation of the physiological qualifications which ought to 
guide individuals in their inter-marriages; particularly so, when we re- 
flect that the whole character of their descendants is involved, according 
to the quality of blood and the type of nervous system hereditarily trans- 
mitted from the combined influence of the parents themselves, their fa- 
milies, and the races to which they belong. Some of the more glaring 
effects of the grosser vices of conformation are indeed recognised, and 
condemned, such as mania, scrofula, phthisis, &c.—the lowest on the 
scale; but of the less obvious imperfections little account is taken, 
although they too, as far as they go, have an important influence. In 
like manner, it is but little impressed upon the minds of society that the 
more perfect types of conformation-have a strong tendency (unless acci- 
dentally crossed) to perpetuate themselves hereditarily; and that to en- 
hance the best qualities of bodily organization, and of the mental powers, 
in a family, a serious and calculated attention should be paid to the phy- 
siological value of the individual who is to be a party to the alliance, 
This ignorance becomes more astonishing as the practice followed is 
greatly different with regard to the races of domestic animals. From the 
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extraordinary judgment and perseverance shown here, determinate modi- 
fications can be produced, both of structure and of disposition, with an 
approach to mathematical precision that is truly wonderful. It is need- 
less to repeat, the same physiological laws obtain in the economies both 
of man and of animals. If two individuals form an alliance, each of a 
weak and. lymphatic habit of body, their resulting family will have the 
same habit transmitted, and in a much more aggravated degree ; so also 
if an alliance be made between two individuals possessing each an irritable 
nervous organization, their offspring will be found still more strongly 
afflicted with the same character of excessive endowment. In short, any 
great organic imperfection in the different systems and structures of the 
body, will (except in cases where counteracting conditions have been 
brought to operate) be more or less reflected hereditarily upon the de- 
scending generations. There is no escaping from these laws. With 
such knowledge before our eyes, it behoves us well to consider it of no 
slight importance with whom, and with what family, alliances by mar- 
riage are made, as assuredly the physical and mental qualities of the chil- 
dren are compounds, more or less perfect, of the aggregate qualities re- 
siding in the parents and the cognate races. Many apparent exceptions will 
perhaps be found to this rule, but when it is recollected how much in 
every one the bodily and mental activities vary, and become differently 
combined, in the course of a life, in obedience to surrounding influences 
and the habits compelled by social position, (and it is these different states 
that virtually represent the character of the individual for the time being,) 
it will not be difficult to understand how these several modifications in 
one or both parents should correspondingly reflect themselves upon those 
of their offspring, whose initial era of intra-uterine existence might happen 
to take place under such times and circumstances ; and in this way to give 
rise to that variety and even oppositeness of talent and of character which 
so frequently pervades children of the same parents. The physiological 
principle to be followed, therefore, by individuals is, to ally themselves, 
by preference, with those only who possess, in a characteristic manner, 
the elements wanting in their own case, in order that, with the common 
sum of both parents, all the elements of the human constitution be fairly 
represented. To carry out into general practice the organic laws, just 
now laid down throughout the many varieties of constitution that occur 
amongst society, requires no common knowledge of the structure and 
physiology of the human frame. It is good, however, to know that such 
knowledge does exist ; and as the outward characteristics of the different 
temperaments and constituent elements are appreciable, without difficulty, 
with proper study and instruction, it comes within the power of individuals 
interested, (and who is not?) to possess, if not the whole, at least an essen- 
tial part, of the necessary information. ‘They will then learn there is as 
much natural difference between the various qualities of blood and of or- 
ganization in the human species as there is between the finest porcelain 
and the coarsest potters’ clay ; and from the physiological laws presiding 
over hereditary transmission, they will be made aware that either the one 
or the other (as the case may be) will enter into the organization of their 
descendants.” 
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Art. IV.— The Book of Beauty for 1838. Edited by the Counress of 
Busssineton. London: Longman & Co, 


Or all the luxurious publications of the season, this is certainly in 
every respect the most charming. Its very exterior is surpassingly 
yet chastely beautiful ; its thirteen engravings produced under the 
sigabintaadetion of Charles Heath’s ever-fertile fancy are exquisitely 
fine, and must be regarded as presenting some of the happiest efforts 
of the several eminent artists whose genius, taste, and execution 
have here been called into operaition ; while the literary contribu- 
tions are more than usually various, in point of subject and manner, 
considering the class of works to which the “ Book” belongs, every 
one of the pieces risingjabove mediocrity, and some of them being 
of a very high order. 

Among the portraits, which set before us all the real and ideal 
attractions of the Countess of Chesterfield—of Mrs. Bathurst and 
Child—of Mrs. Wombwell—of Miss Lethbridge—of Mrs. Fairlie 
—and of Mrs. Lane Fox, it is hardly possible for the most fastidious 
taste to make a preference—the picture for the moment beheld 
always seeming the most lovely and winning. There can be no 
offence in specifying the bust of the Queen, which graces the title- 
page as a vignette, as being particularly worthy of admiration. 
Then of the fanciful figures, Aisha, Dolorida, Marguerite, Rhoda, 
and Katarina, some of them excelling in depth of colouring, others 
being more clear or sketchy, where is the heart that does not pant 
under the recollection of having at some happy period descried such 
fleeting visions both by the mortal and the mind’s eye? We can 
only however, with any hope of satisfying our readers, throw ourselves 
upon the literary contents, which have the variegated forms of poetry 
and prose, and which introduce in excellent trim E. L. Bulwer, 
Barry Cornwall, Lady C. Bury, Lady Emmeline, L. E. L., Mrs. 
Norton, Mr. Bernal, Mr. Landor, Lord W. Lennox, the Editress 
herself, and others. 

In selecting specimens of the letter-press, we are sorry that it is 
out of our power to give a sample of each or most of the contribu- 
tions ; for what is a tale if greatly abridged? or how can a paragraph 
or two breathe the spirit and convey the force of a nicely contrived 
and beautifully connected story, where each sentence adds an addi- 
tional touch till the whole appears a harmonious and highly finished 
production? One comfort, however, offers itself, and this is, that in 
works of the kind before us analysis is unnecessary, and the luxuries 
themselves therein contained are alone desired in their individual 
perfection. 

Without any regard to sequence as arranged in the “ Book” 
itself, and without any particular anxiety where we alight upon its 
contents, we proceed to the performance of the pleasing office of 
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extracting several of its pages. And to begin with a contribution 
of the noble Editress, we insert “‘ Apropos of Bores. Related by 
the late Joseph Jekyll, Esq., to the Countess of Blessington.” 


_ “ Apropos of bores, how frequently is the pleasure of society injured, if 
not destroyed, by the bores who infest it ! and how seldom can we recall a 
single day, the enjoyment of which has not been deteriorated by their inter- 
vention! One of the annoying peculiarities of bores is, to select the moment 
for relating some stupid anecdote, or for asking some silly question, when a 
witty, instructive, or interesting conversation is going on, to which one is 
desirous of listening. A particular instance of this vexatious propensity 
once annoyed me excessively; it occurred at a dinner given by my late 
worthy friend, Sir William Garrow. ‘ Pray, tell us,’ said he to a man who 
sat near him, ‘ that adventure of yours in the wine-vaults of Lincoln's Inn, 
of which I heard a garbled account the other day.” I, who always liked 
an adventure, pricked up my ears at the sound; and the individual, thus 
questioned, commenced the following story. ‘A friend of mine went to 
Madeira in an official situation, some years ago. He speculated largely in 
wine, and sent home several pipes, to be kept until his return. He wrote 
to request me to find them safe cellarage; and I, in consequence, applied 
to a friend, a barrister, to procure me permission to lodge the wine in the 
vast cellars of Lincoln’s Inn Square. I was furnished with a key, that I 
might have ingress and egress to this sombre spot when I liked; and having, 
one day, a vacant hour in my chambers, it suddenly entered my head that 
I would go and inspect the wine dépdét of my absent friend. Armed with 
the key, I sallied forth, and engaged the first porter I met to procure a can- 
dle, and accompany me to the cellar. You are not, perhaps, aware that 
these vast; vaults are twenty feet beneath the square, and the entrance to 
them many feet, I believe one hundred and fifty, removed from any dwelling, 
or populous resort. We entered the gloomy cavern, and locked the door 
on the inside, to prevent any idle person who might, by chance, pass that 
way, from taking cognisance of the treasure it concealed. So great was the 
extent of the vault, that our feeble light scarcely enabled us to grope our 
way through its mirky regions ; but, at length, we reached the spot where 
I knew the wine of my friend was deposited, and had the satisfaction of 
finding that the pipes were in perfect condition. We were preparing to 
return, when the porter, who held the candle, made a false step, and was 
precipitated to the earth, extinguishing the light in his fall. Never shall 1 
forget the sensation I experienced at that moment! for the extent and tor- 
tuous windings of the vault impressed me with a rapid conviction of the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of discovering the door. The alarmed porter 
declared in terror, that we were lost, inevitably lost, that he should never 
see his wife and children more, and cursed the hour he left the light of day 
to explore the fearful cave that would now become his tomb—a tomb, on 
which no fond eye would dwell; and he cried aloud, in an agony of despair 
at his gloomy contemplation. I urged him to restrain his useless lamenta- 
tions, and seck to grope our way in the direction of the door; and after 
having occupied full two hours in fruitlessly wandering through as many 
various and devious turnings as if in a labyrinth, we, at length, discovered 


the object of our search. ‘Oh! God be thanked, God be thanked!’ 
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exclaimed the porter, with frantic joy, ‘ then I shall again see my wife, my 
little ones !’ and he seized the key, which was in the lock, and turned it 
with such force that it snapped, the head remaining inextricably secured in 
the wards. ‘ Now, now we are indeed lost!’ cried he, throwing himself on 
the ground ; ‘all hope is at an end, for we might knock and scream here 
for ever, without being heard. Why, why did I come with you? It is 
plain you are an unlucky man, whoever you are, and your ill fortune falls 
on me.’ I tried to comfort him, though seriously alarmed myself; but he 
only became angry, telling me I could be no father or husband, to talk 
coolly at such a moment, and with a certain prospect of death by famine 
staring us in the face. ‘Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!’ cried he, starting up in 
terror, ‘the rats are gathering round ; they will devour us before hunger 
has done its worst!’ I have, all my life, had a peculiar antipathy to these 
animals ; and confess that, when I found them stumbling over my feet, and 
heard them running at every side, an increased shudder of horror and fear 
chilled my blood. ‘ Let us stave in one of the wine-pipes,’ said my com- 
panion, ‘ that we may forget, in the excitement of wine, the horrible death 
that awaits us. Yes, let us get drunk!’ I refused to adopt this project ; 
and my refusal again drew forth his reproaches on my being an unlucky 
man, and his conviction that I had no heart in my body, as he expressed it, 
or no wife and little ones expecting me at home, or I would not take mat- 
ters so easy. How many thoughts did I give to the dear objects to whom 
he referred, as I now dwelt with anguish on the fearful probability of my 
never again beholding them! We searched in vain for a stone, or any other 
implement with which to wrench the lock or force the hinges, both of which 
resisted all our efforts. Hour after hour passed away. How interminabl 
long appeared their flight! the silence only broken by the mingled 
reproaches and lamentations of my companion, and the increased noise of 
the rats, who now, becoming more courageous, assailed our feet. Each 
hour strengthened my conviction of our inevitable death in this horrible 
subterranean, where, probably, our mortal remains would not be discovered 
until every trace of identity was destroyed by the ravenous reptiles around 
us. My blood ran cold at the reflection, and my heart melted at the thought 
of them who were, doubtless, at that moment counting the hours of my 
unusual absence. I seized the arm of my companion, and ’ Here one 
of the company, proverbial for his obtuseness, and whorepeatedly attempted 
to interrupt the narrative, seized my button, and in aloud voice said, ‘ How 
do you think, Jekyll, I should have got out ?’ ‘ You would have bored your 
way out, to be sure, answered I, impatient at the interruption; and the 
more so, as, at this instant, the butler announced that the ladies were wait- 
ing tea for us. I ascended to the drawing-room, fully intending to request 
the sequel of the story ; but a succession of airs on the piano, accompanied 
by the voices of the ladies, precluded the possibility of conversation.” 





The story ends with these words—‘ Consequently, to this hour, 
I am ignorant how the gentleman and porter escaped from the 
vault.” 

There is an introduction to a tale by Colonel Caradoc, the greater 
part of which we must endeavour to find room for. A more descrip- 
tive and accurate sketch of the regions indicated in this preface we 
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have never perused. As regards its literary merits, it is unnecessary 
to point out a single beauty even to the most inexperienced or care- 
less reader. Careless it is impossible to he when such vivid pictures 
are beheld, for if beheld they must be felt. 


‘Stern and monotonous as may be the general features of what is often 
miscalled a desert, let not the reader suppose that all is barren. ‘That vast 
uncultivated expanse which lies in the neighbourhgod of the Dead Sea, is 
far from presenting the eternal and unbroken level of sand that those, who 
are born in the green islands of the West, believe to be the universal cha- 
racter of the Arabian Peninsula. At least, 1 know such was my belief, 
when, in the days of my youth, I fancied myself setting out with the Antar 
on a lion hunt, or jogging by the side of some holy hadgee, who, half dead 
with thirst, was travelling to quaff salvation in the bubbling waters of 
Zemzem. 

“There are, indeed, some accursed patches, where scores of miles lie 
before you like a tawny Atlantic; and great is the despair of the back- 
broken traveller, as he stretches from his camel, only to see one yellow 
wave rising before another. But he knows that his measure of misery must 
be filled, so he rolls his sash a little tighter around him, to prevent one grand 
fusion of his inside, stuffs a little more handkerchief into his mouth to keep 
out the poisonous hamseen; and then, with a patience kindred to that of 
his beast, awaits the sulphurous spring which is to be the resting-place for 
the night. But now and then, and far from unfrequently, there are regions 
of wild fertility, where the earth shoots forth, with munificence, a jungle of 
aromatic shrubs. The trimmed garden in England cannot boast of such 
sweets; and most delicious are the sensations conveyed to the parched 
European, as his camel breaks down the underwood with his broad feet, 
and scatters to the air the exhalations of a thousand herbs. Though there 
be little or no rain, the dews fall heavy ; and wherever there is a germ to 
develop, it is brought forth with a luxuriance, of which the richest heather 
of the Highlands can give no idea, There are other districts of those un- 
changing regions where the hard and compact gravel would do hunour to 
a lady’s shrubbery. In these spots, you meet with dwarf trees, and long 
ridges of low bare rocks, disporting themselves in most singular vagaries of 
configuration, and along whose base you find the yellow partridge, and the 
black-eyed gazelle—that eternal simile for all beauteous maids in all Arab 


tales.” 


So much for scenery. We are next told of a sheikh who had 
pitched his tent under a projecting ledge of one of the fantastic rocks 
alluded to, and who governed, with biblical simplicity, a wild but 
affectionate tribe. Then follows some account of the duties of such 
a governor and chieftain. The Colonel says— 


‘‘ The chief of an Arab community has no sinecure ; the civil list of their 
first magistrate (to use the parley of the West) depends on his own spear ; 
his wife is his only chamberlain ; his steed his only throne. He dispenses, 
and, peradventure, executes the law. He must have more courage than 
his subjects, with no more than equal division of the spoil—the first in the 


skirmish, the last on the battle field.” 
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The simplicity and patriarchal character of such a chieftain’s life 
has accompaniments not less striking and picturesque. After telling 
us that the tribe in question consisted of about sixty males, with a 
due proportion of women and children, grinding stones for their 
corn, constituting their only encumbrances, while black hair tents, 
in quaint array, were near at hand, the sketch proceeds :— 


“A score of camels were grazing around, and seemed luxuriating upon 
something invisible to all eyes but their own. A flock of goats was skip- 
ping along the crags, now trying to crop the ‘ yellow hair’ of the stunted 
acacia, and now digging for roots with their fore feet. A few horses were 
tethered before the tents, exposed to the scorching sun by day, and the 
thick dew by night. A score of imps were sleeping under their bellies, or 
straddling upon their backs, put there by their mothers by way of keeping 
them out of mischief, when they went to draw water from the spring, or 
gather such fuel as was to be found. These horses, the jewels of the Nejid, 
are the Howards and Talbots of a long line of ancestry.” 


The celebrity of some of these four-footed nurses of the children 
of the desert, is worth being recorded in the Western world. 


“The name of that sleepy looking mare, with a young sheikh between 
her legs, lives, perhaps, in ten thousand mouths. Her health is a subject of 
anxiety to tribes who have never seen her; and though there be not a gold 
coin in the possession of her owner, the three tails of a pacha might be in- 
sufficient to buy her.” 


The few and scanty garments of the desert people are next noticed. 
The listlessness of the men, like every uncivilized people, when the 
moment of excitement is over, is also touched upon ; but close inspec- 
tion discovers that these exciting moments have not been rare, and 
that similar ones are anticipated. 


“ The men were sitting before their tents courting the sun, of which, 
verily, one would think they had had enough in their lifetime. Some were 
lazily affixing to the end of long poles pieces of iron, of sundry shapes and 
dimensions, which had served more peaceful masters as handles to sauce- 
pans, or bars to gridirons ; but being sharpened and beautified, were now 
to enact the parts of spear heads. Others were making the toilette of their 
matchlocks, and scrubbing barrels of portentous length and still more fright- 
ful thinness. The greater part were sitting upon their heels and looking 
on, as if they had never seen such doings before, or counting the stock of 
powder they had got in their last visit to Suez or Gaza, each grain of 
which is as large as a pea. Look well into the almost transparent bodies of 
these fleshless and muscular men, and you will see that hardly one has come 
scatheless out of the eternal warfare in which they live. Some bodies are 
actually full of holes; one might fancy the unhappy patients had just reco- 
vered from a newly imported small-pox of colossal virulence. How they 
cure wounds which by every rule of Chirurgy ought to be mortal, is be- 
yond European comprehension. Boiling oil is the gentle specific for all 
harms by gun-shot; and the actual cautery is the Katholicon for every ail- 
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ment, great or small, in the whole range of nosology. Such a system of 
therapeutics well belongs to what is called in French phrase, ‘ Ja medicine 
héroique.’” 


Among the poetic contributions, we find some specimens by Mrs. 
Torre Holme that please us much. This lady, whose name may 
not be familiar to our readers, shall on the present occasion obtain a 
preference by us in so far as the sex is concerned. We first quote 
some verses ‘‘ ‘I'o Death,” which are full of thought and feeling. 


** Death! most desired, most lovely. To my ear 
The very sound is soothing. When alone, 
As a fond lover breathes the name most dear, 
Sinking his accents to their softest tone ; 
Even so, amid deep silence, oft do I 
Utter thy name with hushed and trembling breath ; 
And, listening to the night-winds rushing by, 
Await in vain an answer—gentle Death ! 
How lovely must thou be! Though some may fear 
To approach thee, and unveil thy hidden face, 
Thy beauty maddens those who gaze more near, 
And thousands rush through crime to thy embrace. 
Thy lovers are the young, the passionate, 
The hearts that beat too quickly, who repine 
Through years of suffering and decay to wait, 
But snatch with eager haste at charms like thine ! 
Thou art a dangerous rival! and for thee 
The fairest are abandoned. Thou art known 
To draw even love from his fidelity, 
Making the beautiful and loved thine own. 
The golden portals of eternity 
Are in thy keeping; and thy thought must blend 
With every wish and aspiration high, 
That can from human hearts to heaven ascend. 
Faith—Courage—Love! What are they until Death 
Stamps them with Truth’s irrevocable seal ? 
Mere words, depending on man’s changing breath, 
Falsehoods the morrow may perhaps reveal. 
But thou art merciful; and in the hour 
Of mortal trial oft will interpose 
To place our virtue beyond frailty’s power, 
Or shelter in the grave our guilt and woes ! 
Thou art the truth—the certainty—the hope 
Of our mysterious being. Who could bear 
With their own passions and the world to cope 
In life’s fierce warfare? if thou wert not there, 
Awaiting, like a mother, to whose breast, 
When all the tumults of the day-time cease, 
She takes her wearied children to their rest— 


Enfolds them gently there—and whispers, Peace!” 





| 
| 
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The next piece which we quote, although purporting to be a 
translation, exhibits Mrs. Torre Holme’s poetic powers to still 
greater advantage. Her command of versification and the boldness 
of her strain are worthy of admiration, and show that she is entitled 
to take her position amongst the first and most popular female poets 
of the age. We trust that she will enable us to become more fami- 
liar with her name. This translation must not be abridged ; for 
besides its literary beauty the lessons which it conveys are of deep 
and touching importance. 


“ Dolorida. From the French of the Count A. De Vigny. 
By Mrs. Torre Holme. ! 
Yo amo mas a tu amor que a tu vida. 
J’aime mieux ton amour que ta vie. 
Prov, Espagnol, 
Has passion kindled yon mysterious light, 


To guide a lover through the gloom of night ; 

Yon shaded lamp, that at this silent hour, 

Through gauze and crystal, sheds a soften’d power? 

As the fresh breezes through the foliage glide, 

Behold! the Moorish window opens wide; 

The fair moon rises; and her silver ray 

Looks calm and holy, like the dawn of day; 

While earth’s fierce fires contrast with those above, 

As human passion vies with heavenly love. 

Now like a stream of milk upon the ground 

The moon-beams pour, and whiten all around ; 

Steal through the chamber, and reveal to view 

The velvet cushions, and their azure hue, 

The silken ottoman of gorgeous dyes, 

Where carelessly the unclosed volume lies; 

The moving pendulum to mark the hours, 

Vases of gold, rich urns of blooming flowers ; 

The pure Madonna’s image, and—most fair— 

A couch, with lovely form reclining there. 

Oh! never in Madrid did noble knight 

See so much beauty to such grace unite ; 

Never for brighter charms, when day decay’d, 

Awoke a lover’s melting serenade ; 

Never hefore the altar sweeter eyes 

Turned from their rosary to meet the skies : 

Or in the vast arena, where the dames 

Of Spain assembled, view those dang’rous games, 

In which the matadores’ triumphant skill 

By woman’s warm applause is greeted still ; 

Amid the snowy hands in movement there, 

None ’neath their black mantilla shone more fair. 
But, oh, young Spaniards! in whose bosoms burn 

An ardent flame, which meets with no return; 

O’er crowds of slaves while her disdainful eye, 

Careless of conquest, passes coldly by ; 
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If, when in silks and pearls, that form was bright, 
Which of you would not perish with delight 

To look upon its loveliness to-night ? 

And the avenging dagger boldly meet, 

To gaze upon those white uncover’d feet, 

That ivory throat, that bosom, smooth and fair, 
Those long black tresses of luxuriant hair, 

Which on her glossy shoulders fall around, 

Then, like the willow’s branches, sweep the ground ? 


A simple robe, of texture soft and light, 
O’er Dolorida throws its veil of white ; 
Envelop’d in its folds, her form divine 
Seems like a statue for Love’s holiest shrine : 
Her polished arms support her languid head ; 
Yet still she slumbers not; and hours have fled, 
Since towards the dial turned her weary eye, 
Has marked its tedious hand creep slowly by. 
But who is he such anguish does not touch ? 
He loves not, then! he whom she loves so much. 
Each day, with careless haste, she feels him press 
Upon her eager lip a cold caress ; 
While in her heart a love that cannot die, 
Grows with disdain, and feeds on agony. 


Perhaps, young wife, had thy sweet charms possessed 
The true devotion of thy husband’s breast, 
Some wand’ring fancies might, without control, 
Have reigned within that weak, though ardent soul : 
For woman’s love is like an infant’s play; 
The fairest toys, obtained, he cast away, 
And tramples with disdain on flowers most bright, 
To chase the insect in its rapid flight. 


Three hours since midnight! Oh! how sad and drear 
The lapse of time strikes on the mourner’s ear! 
Marking, when absence is the source of grief, 

The tedious hours that fail to bring relief, 

The lamp grows paler, its expiring light 

Now fades to dimness, now burns fiercely bright : 
Like some poor dying wretch, whose looks are cast 
Fondly to earth—it struggles to the last. 

To Dolorida’s eyes, oppressed with gloom, 

A darker horror overshades the room. 

The cold has seized her; but when sorrow lies 
Deep in the soul, it knows not tears nor sighs; 
Tranquil she seems, but wounds in anguish vain 
With jealous tooth the hand that feels no pain. 


How long the silence lasts ! but steps are near, 
Her husband’s steps—he enters—he is here. 
She trembles not his aspect to behold, 
Where some dark tragedy at once is told ; 
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She views unmov’d his pale and altered face, 

Where death’s cold hand hath set a fearful trace— 
_ She sees him beautiful, in manhood’s bloom— 

Approach her couch, as though it were his tomb. 


His mantle’s folds exhaust his feeble strength, 
His sword weighs heavily—he falls at length ; 
But, resting on his knees, in accents weak, , | 
With faint and trembling lips, essays to speak. 

. 


‘I come to bid farewell, ere I expire, 

Dolorida, for I die! an unknown fire 

Its burning current pours through all my veins, 
Till at my tortured heart its anguish reigns, i 
My feet are cold, dark mists obscure my sight ; | 
My strength thriced failed, returning here to-night. | 
But I would see thee, when the fever came, | 
And fierce convulsions shook my shuddering frame ; 
I said, I die; but in my latest hour, 

Still shall my parting soul retain the power 
To tell her, she in absence yet was dear— 
Dearest of all. Dying, I struggled here ; 
And at thy feet my pangs are half forgot.’ 


‘Why, come to die ? in life you sought me not.’ 


‘Hast thou no mercy? Canst thou harshly steel 
Thy bosom to the deep remorse I feel ? 
Come, touch upon my brow the death-damp cold, 
The glassy dimness of my eyes behold : 
Give, give thine hand—one word! Oh, let me hear | 
One word of kindness in my dying ear ! | 
Does not my youth some gentle feeling move 
Of pity, for, alas! I ask not love. 
Let my forgiven spirit part in peace, 
Feeling thy anger with my life will cease ; 
Shew some indulgence in this awful hour.’ 


‘Death is but death. Revenge should have more power.’ 


‘O God! so young! and such a heart of stone! 
Alas! what suffering must that heart have known, 
To change it thus! but I myself upbraid, 

To see the fearful wreck that grief hath made ; 

In thy harsh language all my guilt is shewn; 

Thy very cruelty is mine alone, 

But come, draw nearer, let mine accents steal | 
Into thy wounded soul with power to heal ; | 
I swear—and I am dying—every word ) 
Before the Saviour’s image may be heard ; | 
My arms are weak, or I would raise them there, 
Touching the sacred crucifix, to swear 

That ever o’er my heart, in passion’s hour, 

Thy cherished form retained its hallow’d power. 
I saw thee, still, between my fault and me ; | 
My very faithlessness was full of thee : 
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Thy image ever to my mind appeared 
Lovelier in tears, and by my guilt endear’d; 
Beguiled by pleasures that are false and brief, 
I own my frailty—but behold my grief— 
I have but twenty summers—and I die.’ 

‘ Did she, my rival, view thine agony ?” 

‘ Oh, what a cruel joy thy speech reveals ! 
Alas! be happy in the pain she feels. 
When first this horrid anguish racked my frame, 
I saw her weep, and shudder at thy name; 
Thee, thee I called for in my vain despair— 
My only terror was to perish there, 
Away from thee ; to die without the power 
To claim thy pardon in my parting hour. __ 
Wilt thou not grant it to my deep distress ? 
One word, one sign, one look of tenderness ? 
Oh, speak before I die! But what contains 
That cup, thy eager lip so fiercely drains 
With such strange haste ?’ 

‘ The poison in thy breast, 

I gave thee yesterday .... I drink the rest.’ ” 


We regret that it is not within our power to extract Barry Corn- 
wall’s most touching and faithfully pictured domestic tale. It has 
all the homely truth of real life, but real life described and exhibited 
as seen and appreciated by us in its full emphasis, when at the 
moment every word has its entire weight, every image its legitimate 
significance, and when the heart is convinced that never before was 
there anything so pathetic or so tenderly experienced. All this has 
the writer, whose temperament is esssentially poetic, impressed and 
communicated by the prose tale to which we refer. But it would 
be cruel to maim it, and therefore we leave it untouched, since we 
cannot transfer it entire to our pages. This being the case we will 
not resort to any other contribution, however short or interesting it 
may be, seeing that we have said and shown enough to testify and 
to support the high estimation in which we hold “ The Book of 
Beauty for 1838.” 


~ 





Art. V.—A Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads and Locomotive Engines, 
for the Use of Engineers, Mechanics, and Others. By Luke Heserr, 
Civil Engineer and Patent Agent. London: Kelly. 


Ir is now proved by actual experience, that railroads, when introduced 
with judgment, may become a source of reasonable profit to those 
who invest their property in them, and that their influence in pro- 
moting the public welfare is even more extensive and more striking 
than the most sanguine of their advocates had ventured to predict. 
Throughout the country there is now no want of confidence in the 
efficacy of this improvement on the public prosperity, and in general 
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no want of disposition to patronize it. On the contrary, there is in 
almost every part of the country too much ardour in pushing forward 
poagotts for these works, without sufficient consideration, and in 
undertaking enterprises beyond the means which can be brought to 
their support. The danger is, that the country will suffer rather 
from the undertaking of too many, than too few works of this 
description. 

We cannot admit, however, that the most ardent have formed an 
over-estimate of the benefits which are to result from this new 
instrument of social and commercial intercourse. It will make a 
new era in the history of civilization. It multiplies the resources of 
society, by facilitating the intercourse between distant places, and 
still more, by enlarging the circle in which the members of the same 
community may act together with a concentrated effort. ‘The dis- 
tance by which towns and counties are separated, is reduced by it, 
for all practical purposes, more than one half. The circle, within 
which the whole population may have a daily or hourly intercourse, 
is enlarged, at least, threefold, and the practical effect of this change 
is to leave to the population, throughout the country, the advantages 
of their respective local positions, and to secure to them at the same 
time all the benefits of a frequent and easy communication with one 
another, which before could have been obtained only by means of 
actual juxtaposition. The town of Birmingham, for example, pos- 
sessing within her own limits about one hundred and fifty thousand 
souls—this population, instead of being distant a day’s journey, will 
be placed within the compass of a three hours’ ride from the city. 
In other words, the advantages of vicinage to the metropolis are 
extended to thrice the distance, and of course embrace four times 
the area, over which the same advantages extended before this 
improvement was known. What will be the ultimate effects of this 
concentration it is impossible to foresee ; but it is evident that it 
will give an impulse to the movements of society, which no other 
known cause could produce. 

It having been at length demonstrated, beyond the power of con- 
tradiction, by the actual success of railroads already in operation, 
that they are destined to have an important influence on the welfare 
of communities, it is natural that each portion of the country should 
exhibit an eagerness to secure its share in the benefit. All men 
have discernment enough to perceive, that while the public at large 
are about to derive a benefit from the general introduction of this 
improvement, its most striking advantages are of a local character, 
and are to be secured only by an appropriate direction of the respec- 
tive improvements. They perceive also, that there must be a limit 
to the number and extent of these improvements, and that in many 
cases, to secure the benefit to a particular tract of country, it is 
necessary to seize the occasion of appropriating it, before it is appro- 
priated by more active competitors in some neighbouring part. 
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The improvement consists in the introduction of new and improved 
channels for the intercourse of society. When it was first discovered 
that rivers and watercourses were not the only channels for this 
intercourse, the whole country was open for a new competition. 
There was a wide field for selection, in the choice of these channels. 
But when the selection is once made and the ground occupied, it 
will be obviously much more difficult to change the direction of these 
channels, or to introduce substitutes for them, than it would have 
been in the first instance, by a prudent foresight, to have given them 
a different direction. For this reason, a much greater degree of 
eagerness in the pressing of works of this description is excusable, 
in situations in which the immediate prospects of business seem 
hardly to justify it, than would otherwise be thought judicious. The 
great channels of business have been often formed by the mere force 
of a current, which was produced at first by slight and perhaps 
accidental causes. Cities continue to grow, not because their situa- 
a tion is intrinsically the most advantageous, but because they have 
already acquired a certain growth, which of itself contains within it 
the elements of further increase. 

The author of the treatise before us gives a short sketch of the 
early history and state of railroads, part of which we now quote :— 
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“« Railway or Railroad, and Tramroad, are narrow tracks of rails, or 
plates of iron, wood, or other tenacious material, made with very smooth or 
level surfaces, and laid down with great solidity and truth to the required 
planes; so that the wheels of carriages may meet with the least resistance 
that is practicable in rolling over them, and thus reduce as much as pos- 
sible the power required to move a given load; or to move the greatest 
load by a given power; orto move a given load at the highest velocity. 
Rail and tramroads, however, form cnly one part of the machinery of trans- 
port; the carriages which roll over them are expressly designed and fitted 
for that peculiar office, and are also an essential part of the same mechanism. 
It is, therefore, not our intention to separate them (as is usually done) into 
distinct subjects, but to treat of them in their combined and only useful state. 
For the same reasons we shall include, under this article, descriptive ac- 
counts of the various locomotive carriages for the common road ; because 
these machines require only a slight alteration in the tire of their wheels 
to adapt them to railways: and those of our readers who, for want of suf- 
ficient consideration of the subject, may have formed an unfavourable opinion 
of their capabilities, owing to their sluggish pace in passing over loose or 
lie hilly ground, would be amazed at the velocity of motion and power of 
i draught they would achieve if transferred to a railway. It has been ascer- 
| tained, that the resistance to the motion of a carriage upon a good railway, 
me is not more than a tenth part of that upon a well-made common road; con- 
i sequently, a carriage that is capable of merely dragging itself along the 
a latter, would draw many times its own weight at a much greater velocity 
Mh on the former. 

} a «© The ardour and spirit with which the people, not only of our own fa- 
i voured country, but those of Europe, and the more enlightened portion of 
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those of Asia, Africa, and America, have set about improving their internal 
communications, by the adoption of iron railroads, render every circumstance 
relating to them, that has in the slightest degree contributed to their pre- 
sent excellence, an object of deep interest; not only to the philosopher 
and the mechanic, but to the thinking part of the public generally. The 
two former are quite sensible that, notwithstanding all that has been effected, 
much more is left that w// be accomplished ; and that only a little more 
practical experience is requisite, to enable us to dowb/e our present loco- 
motive power. 

“‘ The earliest account we have of the introduction of railways, is in the 
‘ Life of the Lord Keeper North,’ from which it appears that about the year 
1670, they were made use of at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for transporting 
coals from the mines to the shipping in the river Tyne. At that time, coal 
came generally into use as a substitute for wood fuel in London, and other 
places to which there were easy means of transport by sea. But the greatest 
difficulties were experienced at the mines in conveying the coals from them 
to the ships inthe Tyne. Previous to the erection of these railways, it was 
no uncommon thing for the occupiers of the mines, to employ five or six 
hundred horses and carts each, in the same traffic. It therefore became an 
object of vast importance to adopt some plan of reducing the very great ex- 
pense incurred in the keeping of so many horses and drivers, wear and tear 
of carts, and the making and repairing of roads. After giving the subject 
much consideration, wooden rails, consisting of straight pieces of timber, 
were laid down and embedded in the road. These were found so advanta- 
geous at Newcastle, that they were speedily copied at other mining districts, 
and remained in use for a considerable period of time. The mode of con- 
structing these rude railways has been thus described. ‘ Plots or slips of 
ground, of the breadth required for the railway, were marked out, extending 
from the pits to the river, and either leased or purchased by the owners of 
the coal works. In some cases it was found necessary to make a considera- 
ble variation from the direct line, in order to obviate the inequalities of the 
ground, and to obtain the most regular and easy descent. And in other 
cases, where these inequalities were inconsiderable, the roads were carried 
straight forward, and a regular slope obtained by embankments and cutting. 
After the ground had been levelled and smoothed, as in the formation of an 
ordinary road, sleepers, composed of large logs of wood, and cut into 
lengths corresponding with the breadth of the road, were laid across it, at 
short distances, and firmly bedded into it, for the purpose of supporting and 
keeping fast the rails on which the waggon-wheels were to run. ‘The rails 
were connected end to end, forming two continued lines, running in a pa- 
rallel direction on each side of the road, and crossing the large logs at each 
of their extremities which formed the foundation for them to rest upon, and 
to which they were nailed, or otherwise secured, to keep them in their 
places. ‘These rails were of course very imperfect, and were rapidly worn 
away, or broken by the continued friction of the wheels upon them. In 
order to repair or reconnect them when their continuity or evenness was 
destroyed, slips or pieces of timber of a smaller scantling were laid over the 
dilapidated portions ; and the strength which the latter thus derived, led to 
the introduction of double rails throughout the line; and this improvement 
was distinguished by the term of a ‘ double-way,’ in contradistinction of 


the former plan, afterwards denominated the * single-way.’ The aeneinee 
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of the double-way chiefly consisted in the circumstance that the upper, or 
covering rail, might be completely worn out and renewed, without destroy- 
ing or materially disturbing the substructure.” 


It was evident from these, the first proofs of their efficacy, as a 
method of travelling, that they were capable of producing a great 
change in the face of things ; that the currents of traffic and of per- 
sonal intercourse, instead of passing only through channels where 
water could be made to flow, might be led across mountains, and 
through every region enlivened by human industry ; and that the 
prosperity of cities, instead of depending on the accident of being 
placed on a navigable stream, which can float its commerce to the 
interior, would hereafter depend upon the foresight and energy of 
their inhabitants, in forming for themselves the channels of inter- 
course, and in supplying them with the fruits of their industry. 

These considerations serve to account for the earnestness of the 
early friends of railroads, in endeavouring to impress on the publie 
mind a conviction of their utility and importance; and for the 
eagerness of the public, in undertaking these improvements, as soon 
as they become convinced of their utility. Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising, that in many instances the zeal of those 
who undertake these works, should far outstrip their ability to carry 
them into execution; or that among the many judicious projects, 
which promise successful results, there should be also many, which 
are likely to disappoint the expectations of their projectors, and still 
more which are impracticable and visionary. 

The volume of Mr. Hebert, the title of which is placed at the 
head of this article, contains a general description of all the rail- 
roads which are completed, and a view of the mechanical construc- 
tion of the various locomotive engines in use; together with innu- 
merable diagrams and views of the different portions of mechanism 
used in the construction of these roads and the carriages travelling on 
them ; forming in our opinion the most useful, as it is the cheapest, 
book on the subject yet published. 





Arr. VI. 
1.—Speech of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd on Literary Property, Delivered 


in the House of Commons, on the 18th of May, 1837. London: 
Sherwood and Co. 

2.—Remarks on the Speech of Serjeant Talfourd, on moving for leave 
to bring ina Bill to Consolidate the Laws relating to Copyright, and 
to extend the term of its Duration., By Tuomas Trea, Bookseller, 
London: Tegg. 1837. 

Tue injustice of the world to the authors of useful books and the 


resoluteness with which it still, in a civilized era, persists in denying 
them the full right of property in their productions, are, to say the 
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least, evidences of a strange want of generosity in the human 
character. The natural right of a Scott to the uninvaded pro- 
perty of his great writings, are certainly as clear as that of a 
mere money-maker to a perpetual and uninterrupted possession of 
his houses and lands, the rewards of his plodding industry. One 
would think, indeed, that such a right would be more cheerfully 
conceded than any other. The man who acquires wealth, must 
acquire it, in a great measure, by abstracting it (all in an honest 
way, indeed,) from the hoards of others; for men cannot all grow 
rich together. The author on the contrary, take from none ; no one 
Joses by his gain; his productions are created by him, and are 
therefore additions to the general wealth of the world. But what has 
become of the property of Milton, one of the greatest benefactors the 
world ever knew, if we can consider those men benefactors who add 
to the intellectual wealth of mankind? The world has it, and truly, 
the world will keep it. ‘The world has agreed to rob the children of 
the poor author of their natural inheritance,—the same world that 
punishes with vigour the abstraction of five shillings from the coffers 
of a money-lender. In fact, genius is left in a state of outlawry, and 
for no reason that we know, except that men may prey upon it. 

The poverty of authors has become a proverb. But why are 
they poor? Because their property is taken from them. The per- 
petual payment to the writer of a penny upon every copy of a work 
of continued popularity, would secure him from want, if it did not 
enrich him. If Daniel De Foe had possessed a perpetual right in his 
Robinson Crusoe, and that right had been recognised in foreign 
countries, his heir of the present day, whoever he may be, would be 
one of the richest men in Europe. Put the property of authors upon 
a footing with that of other men, and the world will hear no more 
of their poverty. 

It is somewhat curious, that the world never laid claim to this 
property, until civilization had advanced so far as to expose, one 
would think, the injustice and absurdity of the claim altogether. 
Before the year 1709, the right of an author was esteemed perma- 
nent, and under the protection of the common law ; which, however, 
in case of invasion of property, as in all other cases of invasion, only 
allowed him to recover to the extent of a damage proved, which, as 
is obvious enough, he could never prove with any accuracy. Appli- 
cation being made to Parliament for legislative protection, it was 
granted, and that grant was the destruction of the property. It 
allowed firm protection to the author for a period of fourteen years ; 
by which act of limitation he was eitiw C though not eetien 
deprived of all property in his work after that period had expire 


and in consideration of the advantage he was to derive from this act 
of legislative robbery, he was ordered to pay a tax on each publi- 
cation, amounting to nine copies of the work, (to be deposited in 
certain public libraries,) the burdensomeness of which may be nnder- 
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stood, where the work is costly. The tax on Audubon’s ‘ Birds of 
America,’ a work to which the author has devoted the energies of a 
life,would amount to something liketwo thousand pounds! Inthe year 
1814, the term of copy-right was by Parliament extended to a period 
of twenty-eight years, and the tax confirmed. So much for the 
justice and generosity of the most civilized of nations, which robed an 
author of nine-tenths (it may be, ninety-nine hundredths,) of his 
property, and taxes the remainder more rigorously than it even 
taxes spiritous liquors! But the tendency,—one would think, 
the principle,—of the legislation of England, has always been to 
strangle its literature. A tax of fifty per cent., (the stamp-tax of 
1712,) was laid on the penny papers of that period. It crushed 
the Spectator. 

It was truly said, by an able writer on the subject of copy-right, 
that ‘‘ Germany sends forth more works of lasting use than any 
other country in Europe. In Germany, copy-right is perpetual. 
It might have been added, that books are there cheaper, more cor- 
rectly printed, and more generally distributed, than in any other 
country. What a lesson do these facts teach us in regard to the 
folly, as well as the injustice, of our own restrictions. 

Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, alluding to the mode in which literature 
has experienced the benefits of legislation, states that— 


‘“‘ If we should now simply repealall the statutes which have been passed 
under the guise of ‘ encouraging learning,’ and leave it to be protected only 
by the principles of the common law, and the remedies it could supply, I 
believe the relief would be most welcome (hear, hear!). It did not occur 
to our ancestors that the right of deriving solid benefits from that which 
springs solely from within—the right of property in that which the mind 
itself creates, which, so far from exhausting the materials common to all 
men, or limiting the resources of others, enriches and expands them—a 
right of property which, by the happy peculiarity of its nature, can only be 
enjoyed by the proprietor in proportion as it blesses mankind—should be 
expected from the protection which is extended to the ancient appropria- 
tion of the soil, and the rewards of commercial enterprise (hear, hear !). 
By the common law of England, as solemnly expounded by the majority of 
seven to four of the judges in the case of Donaldson v. Beckett, and as laid 
down by Lord Mansfield, the greatest of them, the author of an original 
work had for ever the sole right of multiplying copies, anda remedy by 
action, incident to every right, against any who should infringe it (hear, 
hear!). The incidental effect of the jurisdiction of the Star Chamber, 
while it restrained the freedom of the press, at the same time preserved the 
copyright from violation ; and this was one of the pleas urged for the power 
of licensing—for Milton, in his immortal pleading for the liberty of 
unlicensed printing, states as one of the glosses of his opponents—‘ the just 
retaining of each man his several copy, which God forbid should be gain- 
said’ (hear!) In the special verdict in Miller v. Taylor (1769), it was 
found as a fact, ‘ That before the reign of Queen Anne it was usual to pur- 
chase from authors the perpetual copyright of their books, and to assign 
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the same from hand to hand, for valuable considerations, and to make them 
the subjects of family settlements’ (hear, hear!). In truth, the elaim of the 
author to perpetual copyright was neverdisputed until literature had received 
a fatal present in the first act of Parliament on the subject, the 8 Anne, c. 
19, passed in 1709, in which the mischief lurked unsuspected for many 
years before it was called into action to limit the right it possessed, and was 
probably intended, to secure. By that act the sole right of printing and 
reprinting their works was recognised in authors for the term of fourteen 
years, and, if living at the close of that period, for another period of the same 
duration ; piracy was made punishable during these times, by the forfeiture 
of the books illegally published, and of a penny for every sheet in the 
offender’s custody—one half to the use of the Queen’s Majesty; the other 
halfpenny, not to the poor author, whose poverty the sum might seem to 
benefit, but to the informer; and the condition of these remedies was the 
entering of the work at Stationer’s-Hall. 

“ This act ‘ for the encouragement of learning,’ also confers a power on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and other great functionaries to regulate the 
prices of books, which was rejected by the Lords, restored on conference 
with the Commons, and repealed in the following reign; and also confers 
on learning the benefit of a forced contribution of nine copies of every work 
on the best paper for the use of certain libraries. Except in the last par- 
ticular the act seems to have remained a dead letter down to the year 17 60 ; 
no one, so far as I can trace, having thought it worth while to sue for the 
halfpenny, and no one having suggested that its effect had been to restrict 
the common law right of authors to the term during which its remedies 
were to operate (hear, hear!). So far was this construction from bein 
suspected, that in the interval the Court of Chancery repeatedly interfered 
by injunction to restrain the piracy of books in which the statutable copy- 
right had long expired (hear, hear!). This protection was extended, in 
1735, to* The whole Duty of Man,’ the first assignment of which had 
been made seventy-eight years before ; in the same year to‘ The Miscel- 
lanies of Pope and Swift ;’ in 1736 to ‘ Nelson’s Festivals and Fasts ;’ in 
1739 to the ‘ Paradise Lost ;? and in 1752 to the same poem, with a life 
of the author, and the notes of all preceding editions. Some doubt havi 
at length arisen, the question was in 1760 raised by a sort of amicable suit, 
‘Tonson v. Collins, respecting the ‘ Spectator,’ in which the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas inclined to the plaintiff, but, before giving judgment, discovered 
that the proceeding was what they called collusive, and refused to pronounce 
any decision. In 1766 an action was brought, Miller v. Taylor, for pirat- 
ing ‘ Thomson's Seasons,’ in the Court of King’s Bench, before whom it 
was elaborately argued, and who, in 1769, gave judgment in favour of the 
subsisting copyright ; Lord Mansfield, Mr. Justice Willes, and Mr. Justice 
Aston holding that copyright was perpetual by the common law, and not 
limited by the statute, except as to penalties, and Mr. Justice Yates differ- 
ing from them. In 1774 the question was brought before the House of 
Lords, when eleven judges adivered their opinion upon it—six of whom 
thought the copyright limited, while five held it perpetual ; and Lord Mans- 
field, who would have made the number equal, retaining his opinion, but 
expressing none (hear, hear, hear !). 

“« By this bare majority, against the strong opinion of the Chief Justice 
of England, was it decided that the statute of Anne has substituted a short 
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time in copyright for an estate in fee, and the rights of authors were deli- 
vered up to the mercy of succeeding Parliaments (hear, hear!). Until 
this decision, copyright vested in the Universities had only shared the pro- 
tection which it. was supposed had existed for all, and, in fact, their copy- 
right was gone! But they immediately resorted to the Legislature, and 
obtained an act, 15 Geo. III,, c. 63, ‘ for enabling the two Universities in 
England, the four Universities of Scotland, and the several colleges of 
Eton, Westminster, and Winchester, to hold in perpetuity the copyright in 
books given or bequeathed to them for the advancement of learning and the 
purposes of education ;’ and the like privilege was by 41 Geo. III., c. 107, 
extended to Trinity College, Dublin. With the immunities this conferred 
on the Universities—or rather with exemption from the wrong incidentally 
inflicted on individuals—I have no intention to interfere. Neither do I 
seek to relieve literature from the obligation, recently lightened by the just 
consideration of Parliament, of supplying the principal Universities with 
copies of all works at the author’s charge. I only seek to apply the terms 
of the statute, which recites that the purposes of those who bequeath copy- 
rights to the Universities for the advancement of learning will be frustrated 
unless the sole printing and reprinting of such works be secured in per- 
petuity, to the claim of individuals to some extended interest in their own. 
I only ask that some share of the benefits enjoyed by the venerable nurse- 
ries of learning and of genius should attend the works of those whose youth 
they have inspired and fostered, and of tho8e to whom fortune has denied 
that inestimable blessing, but who look with reverence upon them, and feel 
themselves in that reference not wholly strangers to the great body of 
associations they preserve (cheers).” 


The chief stimulus to literary composition is ambition, which 
embraces not merely a thirst after fame in the abstract, but a desire 
after all those possessions which entitle a man to the respect and 
regard of his fellow-beings, of which money is undoubtedly one. 
The efficacy of emolument is too well known to require illustration. 
It has never appeared that a man of genius has written better for 
being in a state of indigence, or worse for being placed in comfort 
and affluence. Patronage,—the sordid substitute of an earlier age 
for recompense,—can never support him, under the present condition 
of things ; and if the system now existed, it could not be long sub- 
mitted to. It was ever a degrading and precarious dependence. 
It was in the days of patronage, that the histories of half the men of 
genius might have been written in the epitaph of Camoens: 


HERE LIES 


LUIS DE CAMOENS. 
HE EXCELLED ALL THE POETS OF HIS AGE: 
HE LIVED POOR AND MISERABLE ; 
AND 
HE DIED SO. 


Under that system of protecting a man of genius from want and 
affliction Dante became an exile; ‘Tasso languished in a madhouse ; 
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Cervantes in a jail, and the great Portuguese poet in an hospital; 
Boccacio became a profligate, and Dryden a sycophant ; Otway died 
of starvation, Chatterton of poison, and half the great English 
dramatists of broken hearts. An author must now be his own patron; 
and it is better he should be so. 


[t may be assumed, then,—for fate does not very often shower 
genius and riches together,—that literature can never flourish, until 


writers are propely recompensed. Are writers properly recompensed 
in this country? Mr. Talfourd answers this question in the follow- 
ing eloquent and triumphant manner :— 


‘* When the opponents of literary property, in the language of Mr. Jus- 
tice Yates, speak of glory as the reward of genius, they make an ungenerous 
use of the very nobleness of its impulses, and show how little they have 
profited by this high example. When Milton, in poverty and blindness, 
fed the flame of his divine enthusiasm by the assurance of a duration coeval 
with his language, I believe, with Lord Camden, that no thought crossed 
him of the wealth which might be amassed by the sale of his poem—but 
surely some shadow would have been thrown on the clear dream and 
solemn vision of his future glories had he foreseen that, while booksellers 
should strive to rival each other in the magnificence of their editions, or 
their adaptation to the convenience of various classes of admirers and their 
own, his only surviving descendant—a woman—should be relieved from 
abject want only by the charity of Garrick, who, at the solicitation of Dr, 
Johnson, gave her a benefit at the theatre which had appropriated to itself 
all that could be represented of Comus (hear, hear !). 

“ The liberality of genius is surely ill-urged as a reason for our ungrate- 
ful denial of its rights (hear, hear !). The late Mr. Coleridge gave an 
example, not of its liberality but of its profuseness, while he sought not 
even to appropriate to himself the fame of the vast intellectual treasures 
which he had derived from boundless research and tinted by a glorious 
imagination—while he scattered abroad the seeds of beauty and of wisdom, 
to take root in congenial minds, and was content to witness their fruits in 
the productions of those who received them (cheers). But ought we, there- 
fore, the less to deplore, now when the living music of his divine philosophy 
is for ever hushed, that the earlier portion of these works, on which he 
stamped his own impress—all which he desired of the world, that they 
should be recognised as his—are published for the gain of others than his 
children; that his death is illustrated by the forfeiture of their birthright 
(hear, hear!) ? What justice is there in this? Do we reward our heroes 
so (hear, hear!)? Do we tell them that glory was their reward—that 
they fought for posterity—and that posterity would pay them (hear, 
hear !)? We leave them to no such cold and uncertain requital. We do 
not merely leave them to enjoy the spoils of their victories—we concentrate 
‘a nation’s honest feeling of gratitude and pride into the form of an endow- 
ment, and teach other ages what we thought, and what they ought to think, 
of their deeds by the substantial memorials of our praise (hear, hear !). 
“Were our Shakspeare and Milton less the ornaments of their country, less 
the benefactors of mankind ? Would the example be less inspiring if we 
permitted them to enjoy the spoils of their victories—if we allowed to their 
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descendants, not the tax assessed by present gratitude and charged on the 
future, but the mere amount which the future’ might be delighted to pay, 
and in which payment the reward must be commensurate, not only to the 
immediate good, but to the permanent blessing—extending as the circle of 
their glory expands, and rendered by those who reap the benefit and are 
content at once to enjoy and to reward its author (hear, hear !) ? 

‘* But I do not press those considerations to the full extent—the part is 
beyond our power—and I only ask for the present a brief reversion in the 
future. Riches fineless are already ours. It is in truth the greatness of 
the blessings which the world inherits from genius that dazzles the mind 
on this question—and the habit of repaying its legacy by words that con- 
fuses us, and indisposes us to justice. It is because the spoils of time are 
ours—because the forms of classic beauty wear for us the bloom of an 
imperishable youth—because the elder literature of our own country isa free 
mine of wealth for booksellers, and of delight to ourselves, that we are 
unable to understand the claim of our contemporaries to a beneficial interest 
in their works (hear, hear!). 

** Because genius of necessity communicates so much, we cannot conceive 
it as retaining any thing for its possessor. There is a sense, indeed, in 
which the poets have made us ‘ heirs of truth and pure delight in heavenly 
lays ;'—and it is because of this very gift—because their thoughts become 
our thoughts, and their phrases unconsciously enrich our daily language— 
because their works, harmonious in themselves, suggest to us the rules of 
composition by which their imitators should be guided—vdecause to them we 
can resort, and‘in our golden hues draw light’—that we cannot fancy 
them apart from ourselves, or admit that they have any property except in 
our praise. And our gratitude is shown, not only in leaving their descen- 
dants without participation in our material substance, but in leaving even 
the fame to be frittered away by abridgments—polluted by base intermix- 
tures—and deny to their descendants even the cold privilege of watching 
over and protecting it. There is something peculiarly unjust in bounding 
the time of an author’s property by that of his natural life. It denies to 
age and experience the probable reward it permits to youth—to youth, suf- 
ficently full of hope and joy,to slight its promises! It gives a bounty to 
haste, and informs the laborious student, who would wear away his life to 
complete some work which ‘ the world will not willingly let die,’ that the 
more of his life he devotes to its perfection, the more limited shall'be his 
interest in its fruits. It stops the progress of remuneration at the moment 
when it is most needed, and when nature would turn the fate of the dead 
into the means of provision to survivors. At the moment when his name is 
invested with the solemn interest of the grave, when his eccentricities or 
frailties excite a smile or a shrug no longer, when the last seal is set upon 
his earthly course, and his works assume their place among the classics of 
his country, your law says his works shall become our own public property, 
and you will requite him by seizing on the patrimony of his children (hear, 
hear !). 

$s es blame the errors and excesses of genius, and we leave them, justly 
leave them, for the most part, to the consequences of their mingled nature ; 
but if genius, in assertion of its diviner alliances, produce larger returns 
when the course of its frail possessor is spent, why is the public to insult 
his descendants with their alms and their pity? (hear hear!). Whatright 
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have we to moralise over the excesses of a Burns, and insult his memory by 
charitable honours, while we are taking the benefit of his premature death, 
in the expiration of his copyright and the consequent deduction of some 
paltry sum from the price of his works? (hear, hear!). Or, to advert toa 
case in which the highest intellectual powers were associated with the 
noblest moral excellence, what right have we to take credit to ourselves for 
a poor and ineffectual subscription to rescue Abbotsford for the family of 
its great author, while we insist on appropriating even now the profits of 
his earlier poems to ourselves, and anticipate the time when, in a few years, 
his novels will be ours without rent charge to enjoy, and every one’s to copy, 
to emasculate, and to garble? (hear, hear!). This isthe case of one whom 
kings and people delighted to honour. But look on another picture, that 
of a man of genius and integrity, who had received all the insults and 
injuries from his contemporaries, and obtains nothing from posterity but a 
name—look at Daniel De Foe! recollect him pilloried—bankrupt—wearing 
away his life to pay his creditors in full, and dying in the struggle ;—and 
his works live, imitated, corrupted, yet casting off the stains, not by pro- 
tection of law, but by their own pure essence (hear, hear!). Had every 
schoolboy, whose young imagination has been prompted by his great work, 
and whose heart has learned to beat in the strange yet familiar solitude 
he created, given the halfpenny to the statute of Anne, there would have 
been no need of a provision for his children, no need of a subscription for a 
statue to his memory (hear, hear, hear!). The term allowed by the exist- 
ing law is curiously adapted to encourage the lightest works, and to leave 
the noblest unprotected. Its little span is ample for authors who seek only 
to amuse ; who, ‘to beguile the time, lost like the time ;’ also lent to frivo- 
lity or corruption ‘lighter wings to fly,’ who sparkle, blaze, and expire ! 
These may be well—the fire-flies on the heaving sea of public opinion and 
haunting feeling; yet surely it is not just to legislate for those alone, and 
deny all reward to that literature which expires to endure (hear, hear !).” 


We cannot avoid alluding to those harpies of literature, the re- 
publishers of the United States, who defile the banquet prepared by 
the writers of England as well as rob them of their property. While 
touching upon this subject, we cannot forbear calling attention to the 
importance of the establishment of a law, enabling writers to obtain 
a copy-right for their works in foreign countries, especially America, 
at the same time that they are published here. This subject is 
now beginning to attract public notice. Several of our journals 
have expressed themselves in favour of such a copy-right. We 
shall not pretend to offer here all the arguments in defence of such 
a law; our wish is to state the case as simply as possible, with the 
hope of engaging the attention and interest of others, who are better 
qualified to conduct the debate. 

It is probably known to most readers, that writers of this 
country, and other foreigners, are not allowed to take out a copy- 
right for their publications in America. Any American has the 
liberty of republishing, abridging, altering, and adding to a foreign 
vook at his pleasure, without any reference whatever to the author. 
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This liberty affords great advantages to their publishers. Within 
thirty days’ sail of us, there is a great country, where our language 
prevails. If a new book is well received here, the American pub- 
lisher has only to reprint and sell it as his own. The copy-right 
costs him nothing, and he therefore enjoys without risk, as its suc- 
cess has been tested abundantly in this country, the double profits 
of author and publisher. We say nothing of the injustice which is 
thus done to American writers, not because it is of small import- 
ance, but because we wish to view the subject exclusively as it 
relates to English, for it must be obvious to every one, as long as 
this state of things lasts, and while there are so many writers and 
publishers in England, the American publishers will have quite 
enough to occupy them in reprinting our works. An American 
would not be so foolish as to pay a native writer a fair price for his 
copy-right of a work, which he is not sure of selling when printed, 
if he can obtain for nothing the work of some English author, of 
such well-known popularity, that the sale of an edition is certain. 
It is in this way that it injures American as well as English writers. 

The part of the question relating to international copy-right 
is only slightly touched upon by the learned Serjeant, he says, in 
allusion to a recent decision of Lord Abinger,— 


“If this is law, and I believe and trust it is, we shall make no sacrifice 
in so declaring it, and in setting an example which France, Prussia, 
America, and Germany are prepared to follow (hear, hear!) Let us do 
justice to our law and to ourselves (hear, hear!) At present not only is 
the literary intercourse of countries who should form one great family 
degraded into a low series of piracies; not only are industry and genius 
deprived of their just reward; but our literature is debased in the eyes of 
the world by the wretched medium through which they behold it. Pilfered 
and disfigured in the pilfering, the noblest images are broken: wit falls 
pointless, and verse is only felt in fragments of broken music: sad fate for 
an irritable race (hear, hear!) The great minds of our times have now an 
audience to impress far vaster than it entered into the minds of their prede- 
c2ssors to hope for—an audience increasing as population thickens in the 
cities of America, and spreads itself out through its long untrodden wilds— 
who speak our language, and who look at our old poets as their own im- 
mortal ancestry. And if thus our literature shall be theirs—if its diffusion 
shall follow the efforts of the stout heart and steady arm in their triumph 
over the obstacles of nature—if the deeper woods which shall still encircle 
the still-extending states of civilization shall be haunted with visions of 
beauty which our poets have created, let those who thus are softening the 
ruggedness of young society have some personal interest about which affec- 
tion may gather; and at least let them be protected from those who would 
exhibit them mangled or corrupted to the new world of their admiring 


disciples.” 


Of Mr. Tegg’s pamphlet we have little to say ; we are afraid he 
must be considered as having too great an interest in the present 
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state of the law, to be allowed a voice on this question ; perhaps 
he has an eye to some of the most popular works in the English 
language, whose copy-right is upon the point of expiring? But 
we must be fair, and let our readers see what he has to offer in 
defence of the present state of matters, he remarks that, 


‘The peculiar branch of the publishing business in which I am en- 
gaged, offers views respecting the question of Copyright which have not, 
perhaps, presented themselves to Serjeant Talfourd, and many other Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons; otherwise I think that the very important 
alteration of the law of Copyright, proposed by the Bill of the learned 
Serjeant, would have been met by some startling objections. 

“ It appears to me, that the learned Serjeant is wrong in the very basis 
of his argument. I conceive that the end proposed by the law of Copy- 
right* is the same as that in the case of Patents for mechanical inven- 
tions, and new processes in the arts,—namely, public advantage; not in- 
vidual reward. The temporary monopoly is offered, in either case, as the 
means of repayment for the study, skill, and talent, and also for the em- 
ployment of capital, requisite for attaining that public benefit which the 
thing produced, whether literary, scientific, or mechanical, is calculated to 
afford ; and it would be contrary to just principles, and contrary to the 
practice in any case where the public interest is concerned, to offer a rate 
of payment beyond what is sufficient for calling forth the labour, research, 
and talent necessary for its production. 

‘‘The same qualities of mind are exerted in mechanical inventions and 
scientific discoveries, as in literary composition; and very often—gene- 
rally indeed—there is great previous expense in apparatus, models, &c.; 
but the reward in those cases is limited to fourteen years’ monopoly, and 
that is clogged with an expense of about £450 in procuring patents for 
England, Scutland, and Ireland; while, in the case of literature, the mo- 
nopoly takes place at once on entering the publication at Stationer’s Hall, 
and lodging a certain number of copies of the work ; and, by the ezisting 
law, endures for twenty-eight years, and for the life of the author, should 
he survive that term. 

“It may be thought, perhaps, that literary productions have a higher 
and more important influence on the public than mechanicq inventions, 
and emanate from minds of a superior rank, and require a longer course 
of previous study; but, on the other hand, it is to be considered, thet the 
mechanical or scientific improvement operates with infallible certainty for 
the public good, while a literary production may be either wholesome or 
pernicious. It must also be considered, that all the most positive and ap- 
parent wants of mankind have been already supplied by machinery and 


processes, more or less simple, the fruits of ages of study and contrivance, 





* My remarks apply to the law as it stands and to the principles on 
which it is established. It is useless to argue about that which, by the 
showing of the learned Serjeant, the J udges have solemnly decided not to 
be law. 

“The learned Serjeant is of course aware that Pope took out a patent 
for the translation of the Odyssey ; and at the time I commenced business, 
it was not uncommon for booksellers to take out patents for new books. 
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so that any new advance must be the result of elaborate investigation, 
and combinations of an intricate, or, at any rate, not obvious nature. The 
steam-engine—the machinery for printing—for making blocks for ship- 
ping—that for spinning—weaving—lace-making—paper-making—the 
safety-lamp, and the calculating machine—are specimens of mental power 
that may vie with the most splendid efforts of genius in literature ; and it 
is a great question whether civilization is more promoted by literature 
than by those arts which conduce to the convenience and comfort of 
mankind. 

“It appears to me very difficult to support the doctrine, that literary 
labour is not sufficiently promoted by the present rate of public payment 
for it. The plough seems to be wrought with the greatest diligence in all 
the fields of literature, and with such success, that authors and booksellers 
are only at loss for subjects on which they can hope to excite the attention 
of the public. The learned Serjeant would do the literati of this country 
much more service by starting two or three new subjects for them to write 
down, than by obtaining an extension of the term of copyright ; for 
ninety-nine out of the hundred writers know that sixty days, instead of 
sixty years, is the natural term of their intellectual progeny. Authors of 
great acquirements and talents do not want the stimulus of additional 
pecuniary encouragement ; those of the highest class write, in many cases, 
from the hope of fame and professional distinction, but know also that 
they need not want pecuniary remuneration ; and what advantage is it to 
the public to flog on the inferior artists ? 

‘And force them as it were, in spite 
Of Nature and their stars, to write.’ 

“The learned Serjeant ought to be aware of the high scale of remune- 
ration at present afforded to literary men by the competition of booksel- 
lers, and to appreciate also the glory that is awarded to them, and in which 
he himself isa sharer. ‘ Death itself loses its terrors’ (for the successful 
author) *‘ when he considers that its dominion extends only over a part of 
him : and that, ‘in spite of death and time, the rage of the elements, and 
the endless vicissitudes of human affairs, he is assured of an immortal fame 
among all the sons of men.’ 

‘It is not without surprise that I see the House of Commons so dis- 
posed to entértain the proposition of the learned Serjeant. The great 
advantage of literature is in its effects on the public, by facilitating their 
instruction, extending their information, enlarging their mental power, 
inculcating just, honourable, aud religious principles, and affording a re- 
fined species of entertainment. Its operation in this way is eminently con- 
ducive to the public good, and would be best promoted by the unrestricted 
liberty of publication ; so that it is for the interest of ‘he public that the au- 
thor’s monopoly should not exceed that term that is sufficient to afford him 
compensation—in other words, induce him to write. Many striking in- 
stances might be adduced of the difference of price during the author's 
monopoly, and subsequent to the right of printing being opened to the 
public ; e.g. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel, published at £2 2 0 
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Bridgewater Treatises, published in Eng- 
Mee WES. iaNec kh ww toLeloRess vid HES 715 O 
Sold in the United States,at...... omxeweiy dio Mor 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion is per- 
petual copyright to the University of Ox- 
ford; were it not so, I should publish it at 
one-fifth of its present price. 


The greatest objection to the passing of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s 
Bill in its present state is, that a certain clause gives the benefit of 
the proposed new law to works already published. We would advise 
the learned Serjeant to give up that part, as its adoption would cause 
a vast deal of confusion, from the great number of works that would 
be effected by it, whose authors are not even known to the present 
proprietors of them. It cannot do much good, and would no doubt 
do an amazing deal of harm by exciting almost endless litigation 
among the supposed authors, or their representatives, and the book- 
sellers. 

We have barely touched upon some of the more important con- 
siderations connected with the copy-right law, rather with the hope 
of exciting the attention of others, than of discussing the subject in 
a satisfactory manner ourselves. We trust that the question will 
not be dropped ; and we call upon all, who feel igtevene’ in the fate 


of our literature, to come forward and exert themselves in the 
cause. 


~ 





Art. VII.—Report of the New Standard Scale of the Royal Astro- 
momical Society. By F. Battey. London: 1836. 


Amonc infant nations, the standards of relative value are of course 
fluctuating and uncertain ; the measures of capacity diminishing, in 
general, in proportion to the distance of the market from the place ~ 
of manufacture, or of import ; and the value of the monetary unit 

augmenting in an inverse proportion. An attention to fix and pre- 
serve these standards is the first evidence that the science of govern- 
ment is beginning to be understood ; as, by judiciously controlling 
them, a nation gives certainty to its action, whether in peace or in 
war, prevents civil commotion, and can provide against any imposi- 
tion of the higher upon the poorer classes. At the commencement 
of governments, when the first object of association is the security 
of the community, and war, of course, becomes the most honourable 
occupation, the civil authorities are always negligent of this function, 
and allow abuses to become fixed to an extent so vicious, as to be 
remediless, without severely wounding the commercial interest, 
depreciating the revenue, or hazarding a revolution and disorgani- 
zation of the State. And this being the case, we shall always 
observe, that in nations which have advanced regularly from 
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barbarism to civilization, the era in their annals, marked by the 
greatest attention to the regulation of standard values, is always that 
of the greatest prosperity and refinement. 

In this country, the first serious attention to the subject seems to 
have been given in the year 1226, (in the reign of Henry ITI.,) 
when, “ by the consent of the whole realm of England, the measure 
of our lord, the king, was made; that is to say, that an English 
penny, called a stirling, round, without clipping, shall weigh thirty- 
two wheat corns in the midst of the ear ; and twenty pence to make 
an ounce, and twelve ounces one pound, and eight pounds do make 
a gallon of wine; and eight gallons of wine do make a London 
bushel, which is the eighth part of a quarter.” This statute, which 
was afterwards copied into that of the thirty-first year of Edward I., 
(1303,) has been the basis of the present system of weight and 
measure now in use among us. We may learn, from its provisions, 
without further authority, that at this period coin was taken by 
weight, and not by tale ; a heavy grievance to the common people, 
when the standard of weight was so ill defined. We may also infer, 
that the nation was still warlike, somewhat agricultural, but not yet 
beginning to be manufacturing; for had it then attained to any 
degree of the latter quality, the unit of length must at least have been 
mentioned. It is also evident from this statute, that, at this time, 
the ale and domestic spirit of the country had not yet become an 
article of commerce, as the gallon, or measure of liquid, is defined 
by the weight of wine. There may, to be sure, be some doubt of 
this, as at that time ale may have been measured by the bushel ; 
the French botsseau, from which our word “ bushel” is derived, 
indicating, by its termination, rather a wet than a dry measure. 

The measure of length was not defined till the seventeenth year 
of Edward II. (1324), when it was ordained that “ three barley- 
corns, round and dry, make one inch ; twelve inches one foot ; three 
feet a yard,” [u/nam,| &c. But there was no attempt to connect 
the measure of length with the measure of capacity, till the thir- 
teenth year of William III. (1701). The statute of that date 
declares, that ‘‘ the Winchester bushel shall be round, with a plane 
bottom, eighteen and a half inches wide throughout, and eight inches 
deep.” By the act of the following reign, a wine gallon, originally 
the eighth of a bushel, is declared to be a cylinder, seven inches in 
diameter and six inches deep, containing two hundred and thirty-one 
cubic inches. 

The history of the introduction of the wine gallon among English 
measures is an example of the manner in which standards are dete- 
riorated and corrupted, unless preserved by a strict surveillance on 
the part of the government. We have seen that, by the statute of 
Henry III., but one gallon is acknowledged throughout the kingdom, 
and this, too, called a gallon of wine. Yet it was discovered, about 
the year 1680, that it had loug been customary to sell wine by a 
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gallon varying from two hundred and twenty-four to two hundred 
and thirty-one cubic inches. In this way, the importers of wine 

aid duties on a gallon of two hundred and seventy-two to two hun- 
dred and eighty-two cubic inches, and sold by one of a capacity 
nearly one fifth less. And so fixed had this abuse become, that a 
special law was obliged to be passed, in the fifth year of Anne 
(1705), by which the wine gallon of two hundred and thirty-one 
inches is, for the first time, recognised as one of the standards of 
England. The original of the wine gallon, said to have contained 
about two hundred and twenty-four cubic inches, had been kept at 
Guildhall by the merchants of London. In relation to the discovery 
_ of this heterodox standard of the English vintners, there is something 
at once ludicrous and grave in the following extract from a report of 
a Committee of the House of Commons in 1758. 


* Your Committee observing that, by the evidence of the gaugers, the 
ale and beer gallon contained 282 cubical inches ; and finding that, by all 
the statues, down to the 5th of Queen Anne, wherever wine measure is 
mentioned, the legal standard gallon of the Exchequer is referred to, or 
understood ; endeavoured to discover for what reason the wine gallon was 
reduced to 51 cubical inches; viz. from 282 to231. And upon inquiry of 
the Commissioners of the Excise, they communicated to your Committee, 
copies from their books, of a memorial from the Commissioners of Excise 
and Hearth Money, to the Commissioners of the Treasury, dated the 15th 
of May, 1688 ;* setting forth that all beer and ale had been gauged at 282 
cubical inches for the gallon, and other exciseable liquors, according to the 
supposed wine gallon at 231 cubical inches; but being informed, that the 
true standard wine gallon ought tc contain only 224 cubical inches, they 
had applied to the Auditor and Chamberlains of the Exchequer, to examine 
the standard measures in their custody, and, upon examination, they found 
three standard gallons, one of Henry the Seventh, and two of 1601, which 
an able artist, employed by them, had found to contain, each 272 cubical 
inches ; that, finding no wine gallon at the Exchequer, they had applied 
to the Guildhall of the city of London, where they were informed, the true 
standard of the wine gallon was, and they had found by the said artist 
that the same contained, 224 cubical inches only ; and they further repre- 
sent, that the gallons of the other parts of the kingdom, used for wine, 
had been made and taken from the said Guildhall gallon. 

“In consequence of this memorial, the Lords of the Treasury, the 21st 
of May, 1688, directed an authority to be drawn, for gauging according 
to the Guildhall gallon, which was accordingly done; but it does not 
appear that such authority was ever signed.” 


We shall have some idea of the difficulty of preserving the relative 
value, in a system of standards, derived from the primitive usages, 
when we are aware, that, between the reigns of Henry III. and 
George II , thirty-nine distinct statutes had been passed, with the 
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constant purpose of ascertaining and regulating the weights and 
measures of the kingdom ; and yet, that so late as 1758, when the 
subject was first properly considered in the national legislature, a 
Committee of the House of Commons gave the following account of 


the anomalies and discrepancies existing among the Exchequer 
standards :— 


*‘ Your Committee observe, that if the standard bushel is to be taken 
from that remaining in the Exchequer, then it contains twenty-six 
cubical inches less than the bushel ought to contain, according to the 
dimensions established by the act of King William, which is 2150 cubical 
inches ; and according to the size of the bushel, the gallon, or eighth part 
of it, should contain 2654 cubical inches, which is less by five cubical 
inches and a half than the standard gallon of the Exchequer; and the 
quart ought to contain 66:275 cubical inches, which is near four inches 


less than the standard quart; the pint should contain 33°1875 cubical 
inches, whereas the standard pint contains 34°8 cubical inches. 


“ But as, by law, the bushel ought to contain eight gallons, if the 
standard gallon of the Exchequer be eight times filled, the contents of the 
whole will be 2168 cubical inches to the bushel, which is forty-four cubical 
inches more than the bushel used as a standard at the Exchequer.” 


The provisions of many of the statutes, passed within the interval 
above mentioned, when the science of the country was not suffi- 
ciently advanced to come in aid of the civil authority, tended, in 
most cases, to increase the confusion and uncertainty. As instances 
of this, we may notice the liberties taken with the standard yard. 
By the statute of the fifteenth year of Henry VI., the Aulneger, 
or measurer of ells, is directed ‘‘ to procure, for his own use, a cord 
twelve yards and twelve inches long, adding a quarter of an inch to 
each quarter of a yard.” This statute marks the era, when the 
woollen manufacture had begun to be important, the provision bein 
intended to make certain the hitherto vague custom of allowing the 
breadth’of a thumb to each yard of woollen cloth for shrinking. In 
the fourth year of Richard III., as if in contravention of this statute 
of the thumb, it is ordained, that ‘‘ cloths shall be wetted before 
they are measured, and not again stretched.” But in the tenth year 
of Anne, the elder statute is again followed, and it is enacted, that 
‘“‘ each yard is to have an inch added to it, instead of that which is 
commonly called a thumb’s breadth.” These laws show the usual 
progress of legislation on such subjects, the most striking instance 
and specimen of which is perhaps found in the statute of the thir- 
teenth year of Richard II., where unity of weights and measures is 
ordained throughout the kingdom, ‘‘ except it be in the county of 
Lancaster, because in that county it hath always been used to have 
greater measure than in any other part of the realm.” 

The early history of this country clearly evinces the fact that 
the weights and measures, used for the simple traffic of original and 
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primitive nations, are always of simple, and probably of similar ori- 
gin. The length of the human foot, or of the palm, or a pace, or a 
span, or the distance from point to point of the extended arms, are 
measures of length most likely to occur at the early period of 
society ; while, for capacity, the sewed skin of a domestic animal, 
and for weight, the weight of an ordinary ripe fruit or handful of 
grain, would afford a sufficiently accurate medium for the comparison 
of all exchanges necessary during the rude and pastoral age. But 
as civilization progresses, and as men become first agricultural, and 
then commercial, the necessity of fixing these relative values becomes 
more and more apparent, as well as for the purpose of preventing 
frauds, as to ensure the results of trade, and render revenue, both 
public and private, certain and appreciable. It would also soon be 
discovered, that, in all civil commotions, the ordinary relations of 
value must, to a great extent, become subservient to factious pur- 
poses, and in this way abuses against the commonwealth be originated 
and continued. The Jack Cade of Shakspeare was no contemptible 
politician, when he ordained that “there shall be, in England, 
seven half-penny loaves sold for « penny, and the three-hooped pot 
shall have ten hoops.” And in our own times, there have been 
found politicians of more faith and less conscience, who would have 
rendered tortuous the paths of public policy, by means not less direct 
than this; if not by diminishing the weight, yet by reducing the 
value’ of the circulating medium, which as a standard of exchange 
between individuals is of equal,if not more consequence, than an 
unvarying standard of weight and measurement. 

The parliamentary investigation of the subject of weights and 
measures, which lasted from 1758 to 1765, deserves notice more as 
having first directed the attention of the public to the diversity of 
standards then in use, and the inefficacy of the numerous laws 
enacted for their preservation, than for having provided any effectual 
remedy for the existing evils. The Report of the Committee of 
1758 and 1759 is, however, characterised by soundness of view and 
distinctness of purpose. ‘They deprecate the existing diversity of 
standards ; and propose, that the yard of the Exchequer, as derived 
from a copy formerly made by Graham for the Royal Society, 
should be made the unit of length ; and that the ale gallon be taken 
as the base, for all measures of capacity. This Report, in conse- 
quence of the prorogation of Parliament, was not acted upon ; 
though a bill had been introduced, in conformity with its recom- 
mendations. The Committee also presented, with their Report, 
two copies of the yard of the Royal Society, made by Bird, with 
the extremities of the yard marked by dots on gold pins. One of 
these was sent to the Receipt of the Exchequer, and the other 
(usually known as the parliamentary standard) delivered to the 
clerk of the House. This standard was in existence, until the fire 
of 1834, which destroyed the two houses of parliament. It had, 
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revious to that accident, been accurately compared with the metre, 
and other measures, in the possession of scientific individuals ; so 
that its value, even after its destruction, may be considered as very 
well ascertained. At this period, neither the Committee, nor any 
of the scientific persons whom they consulted, seem to have thought 
of the possibility of fixing a standard of length, by comparison with 
any natural measure, or constant quantity, which could always be 
determined by some law of physics; but expressly state, that the 
measure of length ‘‘ cannot be described in words, but by reference 
to some determined space, of which a model, or standard, is pre- 
viously established.” ‘The labours of this Committee, though 
unsanctioned by the legislature, and producing no practical change 
or improvement, were nevertheless of much use, as showing that 
while the standards kept at the Exchequer, under the custody of the 
government, had from misuse and neglect become bent and uncer- 
tain, copies of the same pieces made by the Royal Society, for their 
own use, were still in good preservation, and might be relied on as 
authentic ; thus directing the attention of the nation to our highest 
scientific institution, as the surest agent both to determine and pre- 
serve this species of evidence. 

We are inclined to think, though it appears nowhere distinctly 
among the documents of that period, that the parliamentary investi- 
gation of 1758—1765 was intended mainly to restore the ale gallon, 
of two hundred and eighty-two cubic inches, as the standard upon 
which all the measures of capacity in the kingdom ought of right to 
be based ; and that the project had grown out of the then com- 
mencing rivalry between the ports of Liverpool and London. The 
Lancashire measures being larger than those of London, and some 
of the London measures but very recently acknowledged to be legal, 
commercial jealousy would naturally seize upon this discrepancy, as 
a matter which might be turned to account. However this may 
~ have been, no law was then passed on the subject, and the matter 
rested till 1814. 

The precise state of the French measures, previous to the revolu- 
tion, does not now appear. That they were uncertain, incongruous, 
and imperfectly authenticated, may be inferred from the fact, that, 
under the monarchy, the subject had been repeatedly pressed upon 
the consideration of the government. Delambre, in his Preliminary 
Discourse, mentions it as a long existing evil. ‘The astonishin 
and scandalous want of uniformity in our measures,” says he, “ had 
long been a subject of complaint with good men. More than once 
propositions of reform had been submitted to the government, who 
had caused them to be examined. But, notwithstanding the favour 
of the ministers, and particularly of Orry, Controller General of the 
Finances, these propositions ial always been rejected or forgotten.” 
The subject of a new system was first moved in the National 
Assembly by Talleyrand. Among the many important functions 
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which this individual has been called upon to discharge, in the 
course of his long and eventful life, there can, we suppose, be but 
few which have produced more important results than this. It 
gave a new and bloodless field to the energies of the esprits forts, 
which were then beginning to show themselves in France, which 
was to make her wars useful and illustrate her trophies. 

The decree of the National Assembly is of May 8th, 1790; and 
the Proclamation of the King, of August 22nd, of the same year. 
It ordains an exhibition of the old measures, but contemplates, for 
the basis of the new system, the length of a pendulum vibrating 
seconds, in the mean latitude of 450. This determination the King 
is desired to make, in conjunction with England, and by a commis- 
sion, consisting of an equal number of members of the Royal Society 
of London, and of the Deceit Academy of Sciences. But, at this 
time, there was less of friendly feeling between the two countries 
than had ever existed before. 

It does not appear distinctly what measures were taken under the 
law of 1790. But the project was changed by the decree of the 
ensuing year, (March 30th, 1791,) which adopts the quarter of the 
terrestrial meridian, as the base of lineal measure ; the ten-millionth 
part of it to be called the metre. It also directs that, to determine 
the value of this unit, the arc of the meridian, from Dunkirk to 
Barcelona, shall be measured. The measures of weight and capacity 
are connected with the unit of length, by being made the area, or the 
weight of distilled water at the maximum density, of submultiples of 
the metre. The Commission, appointed to execute the new mea- 
sure, comprised a mass of talent, which has rarely, either before or 
since, been brought to bear on any one project. Borda, Prony, 
Mechain, La Lande, Delambre, La Place, Lavoisier, and Monge, 
were all named ; the measure of the arc being confided to Mechain 
and Delambre. ‘This operation was commenced in 1792, and had 
been prosecuted with zeal and success for more than a year, when 
it was interrupted by a decree of the Committee of Public Safety. 
‘his decree, which is dated 3d Nivose, An. 3, and authenticated 
by the signatures of Barras, Robespierre, Billaud Varrenne, Couthon, 
and Collot d’Herbois, is a singular document, both as showing how, 
in times of political commotion, the most useful projects are made 
to share the fates of their patrons, and how necessary it is to con- 
troul and give occupation to the force which a revolution always 
developes. The project of the Academy of Sciences, recommending 
that the quarter of the meridian should be taken as the lineal unit, 
had been adopted by the republicans as part of the policy which 
was intended to destroy all the ancient modes, and names, and 
usages of the kingdom. The Academy, not wishing to trust the 
previous measurement, directed a new triangulation over a larger 
arc. ‘This had been in progress for little more than a year, and had 
been conducted not only with ability, but with zeal; yet the agita- 
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tors were afraid, lest it might not give results speedy enough to 
answer as food for the public excitement. They therefore suppress 
the Commission, and decree, as a provisional and proximate measure, 
that the quarter of the meridian shall consist of 5,132,430 toises, 
and that the metre, or ten-millionth part of it, shall be three French 
feet and 11°44 lines. Upon this lineal unit, a system of measures, 
both. of weight and capacity, was instituted, and a temporary agency 
appointed, to construct the standards necessary for the republic. 
Had standards been fabricated according to this decree, the French 
system would have been vicious from the beginning. The object of 
this manceuvre was, however, not purely scientific—it was meant to 
direct public opprobrium upon certain members of the Academy, 
who were either inimical or temperate; and it was, perhaps, in 
consequence of this, that certain of them suffered in the severe pro- 
scription which followed. The decree is given at length by Delambre. 
It sequestrates Borda, Lavoisier, La Place, Coulomb, Brisson, and 
Delambre, and requires the remaining members of the Commission 
to put the Committee in possession of “ their views respecting the 
method of giving the benefit of the new measures to all the citizens 
as soon as possible, taking advantage of the revolutionary move- 
ment.””> Upon which Delambre gravely remarks, “ they thus 
wished to take advantage of the revolutionary movement; and it 
was a very good idea ; but perhaps it was not impossible to arrive, 
by other ways, at the same results.” 

In 1794, on the report of C. A. Prieur, the measure of the are 
was resumed by the former superintendents; and, as a general 
Commission on weights and measures, there were appointed Ber- 
thollet, Borda, Brisson, Coulomb, Delambre, Hauy, La Grange, La 
Place, Mechain, Monge, Prony, and Vaudermonde. ‘The measure 
of the arc was completed in 1797, giving the length of the quarter 
of the meridian at 5130740 toises, and that of the metre, 
443''-295936 French ligus, or 39°382755 English inches. As this 
metre differed from the provisional measure adopted in 1793, the 
latter was revoked and declared illegal, and new standards were di- 
rected to be executed, in conformity with the new determination. 
These were introduced gradually into department after department, 
until the year 1804, when they were in general use throughout the 
kingdom. ‘They continued undisturbed till 1812, when Napoleon, 
either because he thought the decimal system too republican to suit 
_ the empire, or because it actually occasioned some complaints, by 
an imperial decree of 1812, ordained that the double metre should 
be called the toise, one-third of a metre the foot, and twelve deci- 
metres the ell. The bushel was made a fourth of the hectolitre, and 
the pound equal to five hundred grammes. During the revolution, 
an entire new system had been carried out with a high hand ; but 
when the fever began to subside, Messieurs les 'rangais were found 
prone to say twenty metres, instead of two decimetres. They dis- 
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covered that, in arithmetic as in love, it is necessary to prefer 
binary combinations ; and the names of the old system returned in 
functions of the aew. 

In the mean time, however, the new system had become too 
firmly established to be shaken even by an imperial decree. The 
toise, and other imperial measures, are rarely mentioned in France ; 
and even on the promulgation of the decree, the Minister of the 
Interior (Montalivet) found it necessary to make stated answers to 
nine several objections against any change of denomination, which 
had been simultaneously forwarded to his bureau from different 
parts of the kingdom. ‘There is some sophistry in the responses of 
the minister, as we may infer from the following instances: ‘ The 
names given to measures, in conformity with the newly-adopted 
principles, did not, perhaps, harmonize with the character of the 
language, by reason of their length, their too great similarity, and 
the uniformity of their terminations.” And again, it is rather a 
slander on the intelligence of the great nation to say ; ‘ this divi- 
sion, very favourable, no doubt, to the processes of calculation, 
offers no advantage to the people, who are not accustomed to calcu- 
late, and ought not to be compelled to do so.’”’—(Circular of the 
Minister of the Interior, July 10, 1812). 

There are some peculiarities of the French standards, which it 
may be of interest briefly to notice. It has been customary, in most 
countries, to have standards, and the measures for common use 
made of brass, as being a compound less liable to oxidation then 
others. It has, however, this objection; that as the compounds 
which may be designated as brass are very numerous, and of dif- 
ferent expansibilities, standards made of this metal would beuncertain 
and not comparable. To avoid this objection, the republican stand- 
ards were made of simple metals ; of platinum, and of iron. Indeed, 
so attentive were they to this condition, that though the original 
metre and killogramme be of platinum, yet on discovering that, from 
the mode of manufacturing this metal, its density must be devious, 
and of course its expansion different in different pieces, they pre- 
ferred the metre of iron as the more certain. The standard tempe- 
rature had also been taken usually at the mean temperature of the 
climate ; in this country it is 62° of Fahrenheit. The French made 
their standard temperature that of melting ice, which is a fixed 
point of the thermometer ; and for weight and capacity, they adopted 
the weight or quantity of distilled water, at its maximum density. 
We in our new standards seem to have thought the advantage of a 
metal, and a temperature independent of the graduation of the 
thermometer, not worth consideration. Indeed, for our standards of 
weight and capacity, have been taken a metal of three or more com- 
ponents, which Captain Kater recommends, in one place, because 
it is nearly the colour of gold ; and, in another, because it is less liable 
to oxidization in the climate of England. 
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The greatest service, however, which the French have done to 
the world in this matter, is in having connected the units of measure 
‘of weight and capacity by certain relations, which can always be 
identified, making the unit of capacity the cube of an aliquot part of 
the lineal unit, and the unit of weight, the weight of a cube of dis- 
tilled water, (also an aliquot part of the lineal unit,) at its maximum 
density. They have succeeded in fixing and bringiug into use the 
best system of weights and measures yet known. ‘The metre, 
throughout the continent, is already the medium of comparison be- 
tween the lineal measures of different nations, verifying the hopes of 
its projectors, that it might, in time, come to be an universal 
measure. The original metre and kilogramme in platinum were 
delivered in 1799, upon which a decree, signed by Sieyes, Bonaparte, 
and Roger Ducos, directs that a medal shall be struck to comme- 
morate the event, having on its principal face the inscription, “ A 
tous les temps, a tous les peuples ;” and on the reverse, “ Répub- 
lique Francaise, An. VIII.” The Consuls are dead, and two of 
them well nigh forgotten. The republic, and the empire which 
followed it, areno more. But the new domain, gained to science by 
their patronage, has been preserved, and given even to them a more 
imperishable monument than fields or kingdoms, whether lost or 
won. 

In England, from 1760 to 1814, the inattention of the govern- 
ment had been supplied by private exertion. Sir George Evelyn 
Shuckburg had devoted his time and resources to the subject of 
fixing standards. He procured from the late celebrated artist, 
Troughton, a scale by which he made comparisons of the several 
lineal measures then known in England. ‘This scale, together with 
others made by the same artist, has since been much referred to, in 
establishing the relative values of different standards made in earlier 
times. Sir George Shuckburg extended his researches further, to 
determining the weight of fluids, and also the length of the pendu- 
lum of seconds. And though, as might have been expected, the 
results of his experiments have since been discovered to be inaccu- 
rate, owing to the neglect of certain influences, which were then held 
to be inappreciable, still they attracted public attention to the sub- 
ject, and prepared the way for more perfect determinations. 

The parliament resumed the consideration of the subject in 1814, 
with the advantage of all the experience which private enterprize 
had acquired for them, and which the progress of the new system 
had developed in France. They began by inquiring for an uniform 
standard in nature; some measure which could always be detected, 
or known by some universal law, independent of any piece or model, 
by which it might have at any time been defined. To this end, a 
Committee of the House of Commons examined Professor Playfair 
and Dr. Wollaston,who agreed that the pendulum, vibrating seconds 
in any given latitude, would be the best standard of lineal measure, 
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and that any other unit, which the usage of earlier times might have 
made it advisable to adopt, could always be identified by its relation 
to this. The opinion of these two distinguished men shows, that at 
this period, the requisite attention had not yet been giveu to this sub- 
ject, as subsequent researches have madetoappear. It has been found 
that it is no easy matter to determine the precise length of the pen- 
dulum, vibrating seconds in any latitude; and also that difference 
of formation, and irregularity, either in the shape of the surface, or 
its density, have perceptible influence. And even admitting the 
length of the second pendulum in the same latitude to be a constant 
quantity, and, that its relation to the yard be known, the yard, if 
lost, would not be recoverable from the pendulum, as one is not an 
aliquot part of the other. Had they, therefore, meant to vary 
the yard by the pendulum of seconds, it would have been ad- 
visable to make the yards twelve-thirteenths of the pendulum, 
which would have lengthened it about 0°12768 of an inch. 

The Committee of 1814 recommended, that the parliamentary 
standard of 1758 be adopted as the lineal unit, and the Troy pound 
as the weight from which all others are to be derived. They ad- 
vance divers reasons for this recommendation ; the first being, that 
Troy weight is really London weight, that metropolis having been 
sometime known as Troy-Novant. They further recommend the 
Troy pound, because it has always been used among goldsmiths, at 
the Mint, and by the faculty of medicine. They further propose that 
the avoirdupois pound be made equal to seven thousand Troy grains, 
and that both weights be fixed, by making a thousand ounces 
avoirdupois equal to the weight of a cubic foot of water, at the tem- 
perature of 5640 Fahrenheit; the gallon to be made equal to ten 
pounds avoirdupois of distilled water, at the same temperature. 

In furtherance of these views, the Prince Regent in 1819 ap- 
pointed a Commission consisting of Sir Joseph Banks, Sir George 
Clerc, Davies Gilbert, Dr. Wollaston, Dr. T. Young, and Captain 
Kater, to take the project into consideration. Previous to this, 
Captain Kater had made experiments on the length of the pendu- 
lum in the latitude of London, and had compared the metre with 
the standard of 1760. The result of these gave the metre 
39°37079 English inches, and the second pendulum in the latitude 
of London, at the level of the sea, 39-13842 English inches, of the 
parliamentary standard. The Commissioners, in the first Report, 
advise the adoption of the yard used by General Roy, in the trigo- 
nometrical survey of England. But, subsequently, having dis- 
covered, very unexpectedly, that this was not properly authenti- 
cated, they propose the parliamentary standard. This standard, 
imperfectly constructed at first, had bien so much deteriorated by 


frequent use, that the points determining its length resembled under 
the microscope ‘* the miniature craters of small volcanoes,” and no 
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two persons could agree in bisecting them with sufficient accuracy to 
make correspondent results. 

The standards proposed by the Commissioners in the third Report 
for measures of capacity, would seem not to be defined with the 
necessary accuracy. ‘They recommend, “ that the ale and corn 
gallon be restored to their original equality, by taking, for the sta- 
tutable common gallon of the British empire, a mean value, such 
that a gallon of common water may weigh ten pounds avoirdupois in 
ordinary circumstances, its contents being nearly 277°3 cubic 
inches.” ‘These values were approved, and a law passed in 1824. 
directing the construction of models in conformity with them, the 
final adjustment of which was intrusted to Captain Kater. We 
have an account of these standards in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1826. There appears, however, to have been some gau- 
cherie in their final adjustment, as may be inferred from the paper 
of Captain Kater, in the Transactions for 1830 ; ‘“* On the Error in 
Standards, arising from the Thickness of the Bar, on which they 
are traced.” In 1834, the Bird standard was destroyed by fire ; 
not, however, till Captain Kater’s copies had been investigated by 
Bailly and others, who were engaged in making a new standard for 
the Astronomical Society. Mr. Bailly’s paper, published in the 
Memoirs of the Astronomical Society for 1836, gives a minute de- 
scription of this standard, of which several copies have been made ; 
and also a detail of its value, as compared with the most important 
of its contemporaries. ‘This standard is of a peculiar construction, 
which it may be well enough to describe. It is a cylindrical 
tube 0:19 of an inch thick, and with an exterior diameter of 1.12 
inches. The cylinder is, however, not solid, but consists of two 
tubes, each of the thickness of ‘05 of an inch, drawn into an exterior 
tube of the thickness of 0:1 of an inch. ‘The tube is sixty-three 
inches in length, and has a brass plug in each end. It is supported 
on two rollers, at a quarter of its length from each end, to equilibrate 
the weight and allow free expansion. The graduation is made on 
platinum pins, on four lines, at equal distances from each other, on 
the surface of the tube, so that there are four different standards 
united ; the middle yard of the scale being taken as the true one. 

This construction was probably adopted, on account of the dif- 
ficulty found in supporting flat bars in the same plane. But it is 
questionable, whether a greater evil is not produced than the one 
which it was intended to remedy. For though the tube, being sup- 
ported at a fourth of its length from each end, be nearly in equilibrio, 
this does not prevent flexure, and the fléche will be greater, in pro- 
portion to the time during which the apparatus shall be left in the 
same position. When the brass plugs were taken out of the end of 
the tube, its length was reduced 0°88 of the micrometer, or 0:00044 
of an inch. But whatever rank this standard may take, the history 
of the preservation of the measure,which it is intended to represent, 
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proves conclusively, that the custody of such matters is always ap- 
propriately intrusted to learned societies, in preference to the ordinary 
functionaries of the government. The English standards, kept at 
the Exchequer, were all vicious and uncertain ; and it is only though 
the agency of the Royal Society, patronizing the labours of Graham, 
Bird, Troughton, Simms, and other distinguished artists, that the 
original English yard can be traced approximately, even as far back 
as 1750. This consideration should not be lost sight of. For the 
copies of standards, given to custom-house officers for use, will not 
long remain perfect ; and it will be only by intrusting them to the 
keeping of universities, or learned societies, that we can expect to 
have them preserved. 

The metre is at present the common measure of the continent. 
The celebrated Bessel has, for some time, been employed in con- 
structing the standard for Prussia. To detail, however, all the 
similar operations in different countries, would extend this paper 
beyond its proper limit. We will, therefore, briefly state what has 
been done lately among us. 

We have after nearly six hnndred years of legislation only made 
an approach to a better system, we have but got the outlines of a 
proper standard, not having yet practically put our knowledge to any 
really useful purpose, through a great want of regularity and care in 
the mode adopted to introduce the new weights and measures into 
the uses of retail commerce ; there is, we are credibly informed, 
hardly a dozen of the weights and measures now in use in this me- 
tropolis correct ; which state of things is entirely owing to the 
neglect or incapacity of those whose duty it was to see that they 
were properly standarded. It has been said, that the evil arising 
from incongruity and uncertainty of measures, is more imaginary 
than real; more felt by philosophers than farmers, or others inte- 
rested in practice; for, as the contents of customary measures are 
generally known to all persons concerned in their use, the prices are 
regulated accordingly. We do not believe this. Standard mea- 
sures may indeed not be so necessary to the large corn factors, or 
farmers, or merchants, in their dealings with each other ; but they 
are not the less indispensable, to protect the lower and middle classes, 
the consumers in detail, from uncertainties and vexations, which 
it is the duty of every well-constituted government to avoid and 
prevent. 


~ 





Art. VII].— Geschichte der Moldau, Wallachey und Servien. History 
of Moldavia, Wallachia and Servia. Vienna. 1887, 

Tur earliest history of the tribes which occupied the space between 

the Danube and Dniester on the one hand, and the frontiers of mo- 

dern Hungary on the other, is wrapped in obscurity. From their 

appearance in authentic history, they were known under the name 
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of Gete and Daci, and their country was called Dacia. About the 
year 88, the Romans declared war against them, and Domitian 
marched against Decebalus, their king. The disgraceful peace 
which followed, was of short duration ; and Trajan was finally 
moved, by the turbulance of these tribes, to undertake their entire 
subjection. He threw a bridge across the Danube, took the capi- 
tal of their prince, the modern Belgrade, and constituted the coun- 
try as a Roman province. Roman colonies then and afterwards 
were established in Dacia, from whom, combined with the native in- 
habitants and subsequent Bulgarian conquerors, the modern popu- 
lation may be considered as descended. ‘The incidents of this war 
were sculptured upon the shaft of the historical column, erected in 
honour of the victories of Trajan, and much information touching 
the appearance, dress, arms, and military character of the ancient 
inhabitants of these provinces has, in this singular manner, been 
perpetuated. ‘The language of the Wallachians of the present day, 
and the denomination by which they call themselves, are proofs of 
their descent. ‘Their name, in their own tongue, is Roumuni. In 
addition to the mixture of aboriginal Dacic and Latin, the Slavo- 
nian conquerors of a later period have furnished a full contribution 
to the language, as well as to the natural stock of the Wallachians 
of the present time. What few books they have are printed in the 
Slavonian character. The origin of the name of Wallachians,. 
Valaques, is unknown. It is not improbable that it connects 
itself with the history of their barbarous conquerors, from the 
Volga, in the ninth century, and is but another form of the name 
Bulgarians, still given to a tribe of these conquerors, which settled 
about the same time on the right bank of the Danube. A plausible 
hypothesis makes the Gypsies, which exist in greater numbers in 
Hungary and the Dacian provinces than in any other part of the 
world, remnants of the population existing in these provinces before 
the conquest of the Bulgarians, and by them reduced to the condi- 
tion of serfs. Many of this degraded race lead a Nomadic life, but 
many others are attached to the soil, constituting the principal wealth 
of the Wallachian and Moldavian Boyards. They are called by the 
Turks Zingaria, by the Wallachians Katrivelos. Their French 
name Bohémiens points to the region, in which they first attracted 
the notice of the cultivated nations of the west of Europe. What 
circumstance gave them their English name of Gypsies or Egyp- 
tians, we do not know. 

The line of Hospodars, or princes of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
goes back to the close of the thirteenth century, when Radul Negris, 
a prince of Transylvania, who crossed the mountains which separate 
that country from Wallachia, entered the latter province with his 
court and army, established himself there, and built the cities of 
Tergovista, Bucharest, Kimpolungo (Campus /ongus, a specimen of 
Dacian Latin), Petesti, and St. George. Negris, or Negro, took 
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the title of Wod, or Waywode, importing governor, and which is 
used in this and other parts of the Turkish empire to the present 
day. The name of Hospodar, also a title of the governors of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, is of Slavonian origin. 

The government thus established by Radul was a despotism like 
that of the ancient dukes of Russia, mitigated by the power and in- 
fluences of the Boyards or Nobles. On the death of the Waywode, 
his son or heir succeeded, not without a formal election on the part 
of the Boyards. After the conquest of Moldavia and Wallachia by 
the Turks, and their reduction to the state of provinces tributary to 
the Porte, the same constitution of government subsisted. If the 
suffrages of the Boyards were divided, the Porte gave the investiture 
to the candidate who bid highest. This continued to be the prac- 
tice till about a century since. In 1714, the Porte took the matter 
into its own hands, and nominated Constantine Mavrocordato to the 
place of Hospodar. 

The chief wealth of the country, and the power of the state, are 
divided among the prince, the nobles, and the clergy. The nobles 
are of several orders, bearing their distinctive names. From the first 
order are selected the twelve great officers of state, whose names and 
functions it would occupy too much of this brief sketch to repeat. 
We will only observe, that the first of these, the Great Ban, the 
governor of Krajova, a kind of viceroy to the Hospodar, presents 
the remnant of a once sovereign title, of which a trace also is seen 
in the designation of a neighbouring province, the Bannate of 
Temeswar. 

The government established by Radul in 1229 subsisted till 1383, 
when one of his successors by the name of Mirza, wearied with the 
constant state of warfare with the neighbouring powers, and seeing 
the rapidly increasing ascendancy of the Turks, placed himself and 
his principality under their protection, engaging to pay them a tri- 
bute, but stipulating for an undisturbed enjoyment of the rights of 
the people. This compact was of short duration. The Turks 
demanded an increase of tribute, and an addition to it of one hun- 
dred slaves. Mirza revolted, defeated the Sultan who marched 
against him, and reinstated the country in a condition of indepen- 
dence, which lasted seventy-seven years. 

After a state of frequently renewed hostilities, the Waywode, 
Laiota Basaraba, in 1460, again submitted the province to the 
Porte ; and the capitulation then entered into, has remained to the 
present day, a sort of Wallachian Magna Charta. Our limits do 
not permit us to quote it entire, but the diligent student of the con- 
stitutional Jaw of the Dacian provinces will do well to peruse it in 
Engel. It stipulates for the independence of the province on pay- 
ment of a tribute ;—one Turk alone to be allowed to enter the prin- 
cipality, namely, the receiver of the tribute, and he under an escort 
from the Hospodar ; the prince to have the right to make peace and 
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war, and the power of life and death ; Wallachians travelling in 
Turkey to be free from all taxes; the Hospodars to be chosen 
according to the ancient laws of the principality. 

The provisions of this charter were renewed, at the confirmation 
of each new Waywode, and, with greater or less fidelity, observed 
till the early part of the last century. Till this period, the princi- 
pality, under its native Waywodes, sustained armies, made war and 
peace with its neighbours, and enforced the respect of its rights 
from the Porte. In 1714 Brancovano, the last of the Wallachian 
princes chosen in accordance with the ancient constitution of the 
state, was assassinated, by order of a Turkish vizier, then present 
with his army at Bucharest, and Nicholas Mavrocordato was named 
by the Porte his successor. 

Alexander Mavrocordato, the father of the Hospodar, studied 
medecine at Padua, at the age of twelve, and acquired a knowledge 
of the principal languages of Europe. He published a treatise on 
the circulation of the blood, which had been discovered about fifty 

ears before by Dr. Harvey, also a pupil of the school at Padua. 

he treatise of Mavrocordato bears this title ;—‘* Pneumaticum 
Instrumentum circulandi Sanguinis, sive de Motu et Usu Pulmonum. 
Authore Alexandro Maurocordato Constantinopolitano, Philos. et 
Med. Doctor.” Its dedication to Ferdinand the Second, Grand 
Duke of Etruria, bears date Bologna, 1664. Harvey began to 
lecture on the circulation of the blood in 1616, and published his 
discovery in 1628. Although he obtained a high reputation at 
Constantinople as a physician, he abandoned the medical for the 
political career, and, on the death of Panagioti Nicusio, was made 
dragoman of the Porte. In this capacity, he assisted at the nego- 
tiation of the treaty of Carlowitz. His services on this occasion 
procured him an appointment to the Turkish council of state. 
During his life, and by testamentary bequests, he founded a Greek 
school at Constantinople, which he placed under the care of Jacob 
Manos of Argos, a learned man of the Aristotelian school. A. 
Mavrocordato died in 1709, leaving behind him a Roman history, 
an ecclesiastical history, and other curious and valuable works. 

The administration of his son Nicholas commenced at Bucharest 
in 1716. He inherited his father’s talents, but was an oppressive 
prince, imposing burdens on his subjects, and surrounding himself 
with the needy Greeks of the Fanal. War broke out at this time 
between the Porte and the Austrians, Wallachia was overrun, and 
Mavrocordato carried a prisoner into Transylvania. During his 
confinement, his brother John, a wise and beneficent prince, was 
named by the Porte in his place. In about two years the latter 
died, and Nicholas, released from his captivity, re-assumed the 
government. ‘Taught by experience, his policy became milder and 
more benevolent. He devoted himself to the welfare of his subjects, 
and to literary pursuits, and died peaceably at the close of an 
administration of eleven years. 
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From this period, for a space of fifty years, the government of 
this and the adjoining principality, was, as it were, set up at auction, 
to be bought by the Greek princes who would pay most for it to the 
Porte, and who afterwards found their indemnity in extortions from 
the people. About the middle of the eighteenth century, the policy 
of Russia towards the Porte began to form and develop itself. These 
two provinces immediately presented themselves to Russia, in the 
interesting light of frontier regions of approach to Turkey, inhabited 
by a christian population of the Greek church, and claiming cer- 
tain rights by ancient capitulations. For some time prior to the 
war of 1769, emissaries were sent by Catharine the Second into 
every part of Christian Turkey, and particularly into the ultra 
Danubian provinces. In 1769, an army, under Prince Galitzin, 
appeared on the Dneister, and another under Count Romantzof in 
the Ukraine. After various but decisive successes on the part of 
the Russians, the Wallachians formally submitted themselves to the 
empress in 1770. The same year took place the expedition of the 
Russians against the Morea under Orlof, which proved in its result 
so disastrous to the Greeks. This war was brought to a close in 
1774, by the treaty of Kainardji. Wallachia was restored to the 
Turks, but its privileges were solemnly guaranteed, and placedunder 
the protection of the Russians. 

The Wallachians now flattered themselves that they should 
recover their ancient right of nominating their Hospodars ; but the 
Porte made no scruple of appointing a Greek of Constantinople, 
Alexander Ypsilanti, to this place. His reputation, as a man of 
talents and political skill, was high. In 1774, he received the 
investiture of the province, and in February 1775 made his entrée 
into Bucharest. His administration was mild and paternal. The 
laws resumed their sway, agriculture was encouraged, the arts were 
cultivated, population increased, and during the seven years of his 
administration, the general welfare of the principality was promoted 
to an unexampled degree. But the cupidity of the Turkish govern- 
ment was too much interested longer to forego the bribes to be paid 
by the aspirants to this government; and in 1782, Alexander 
Ypsilanti was, on frivolous pretences, deposed. 

A troubled interval succeeded, marked by a rapid succession 
of Hospodars, some of whom held the place but a few months ; 
and during this period occurred the war of 1791, between the 
Porte on the one side, and Russia and Austria on the other, and 
the insurrection of Passevend Oglou, Pacha of Widin, in 1797, 
which was attended by great sufferings in the neighbouring province 
of Wallachia, In 1802, Constantine Ypsilanti, the son of Alexander, 
was named Hospodar, and on the demand of the Russians, repre- 
senting the ruinous consequences of the frequent changes in these 
governments, the term of the administration of a Hospodar was 
fixed by the Porte at seven years. It was but a short time, however, 
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before the Porte violated its engagement, and deposed Ypsilanti. 
He succeeded in making his escape into Russia, and war ensued 
between that power and the Porte in 1806. His parents un- 
fortunately residing in Constantinople were immediately seized. 
His father was put to death, his property confiscated, and his 
palace, in the beautiful suburb of Therapia, assigned to the French 
ambassador, General Sebastian. Alexander Manos, the brother- 
in-law of Constantine Ypsilanti, was put to the torture, and com- 
pelled to save his life by the payment of vast sums of money, 
and John Negris, the lieutenant and near relative of Constantine, 
was reduced to the same extremity. A Russian frigate had been 
sent into the Bosphorus, to enable the father of Ypsilanti 
with his family to escape. But circumstances preventing them all 
from embarking, and the father having been made by the Porte re- 
sponsible for the other members of his family, he generously refused 
to take advantage of the means of escape provided by the Russian 
government, and nobly met his fate. 

Constantine Ypsilanti having, as stated above, escaped with his 
family from Wallachia, and taken refuge in Russia, was by the 
emperor declared prince of Moldavia and Wallachia, and raised toa 
high command in the army, with which the invasion of Turkey was 
undertaken in 1806. ‘The intrigues of the Russian generals, and 
particularly of Milaradovitch, and other causes operating in the in- 
terior of the imperial cabinet, induced the Hospodar to demand per- 
mission to leave the army, and withdraw to St. Petersburg. His 
son Alexander, by whom, as we shall presently relate, the first move- 
ments of the Greek revolution were undertaken, was then but sixteen 

ears old, and entered the Russian service in the imperial staff. 

After a duration of about six years, the war was brought to a 
close, by the treaty of Bucharest, in 1812. The signing of this treaty, 
at such a moment, is a striking illustration of the nature of the 
Turkish policy. After combating her“ natural enemy” single- handed 
for six years, it seemed a strange policy to make peace with him, at 
the moment when Napoleon was falling upon him with all his forces. 
To the obvious considerations of expediency, the French emperor 
added the strongest importunities, to prevail on the Sultan to make 
common cause with him. No seeming temporary advantage, however, 
could induce the Porte to swerve from her maxim, that the safety of 
the Ottoman Empire consists in a balance of the Christian powers. 
The Porte had had some experience of Nopoleon in Egypt, and on 
her Illyrian frontier ; and had no disposition to try what he would be, 
after having trampled down the power of Russia as he had that of 
Prussia and Austria. The treaty of Bucharest was accordingly 
signed, and the south-eastern armies of Russia rushed up toward 
the Polish frontier. 

The young Ypsilanti had distinguished himself in the Turkish 
war, and still more in that against France. At Culm he lost his 
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right arm ; and so marked was his merit, that he was advanced to 
the rank of a Russian major general, at the age of twenty-six years. 
His family was not, however, as might have been expected, restored 
to its dignities in Wallachia, by the treaty of Bucharest in 1812. 
John Karadja was made Hospodar of Wallachia, and Scarlato 
Kallimachi Hospodar of Moldavia. ‘The latter was accompanied 
into his principality by his brother-in-law, Constantine Negris,in the 
capacity of one of the high officers of state. The family of Ypsilanti 
remained at Kiew; and Constantine died suddenly in 1815, on his 
way = Petersburg to that place, not without suspicions of being 
oisoned. 

: Seven years, as we have already observed, had been fixed by the 
Porte, as the period of the Hospodarship, in accordance with the 
Turkish custom, by which the Pachas are regularly transferred or 
displaced, at the expiration of the same term. Karadja’s period 
consequently expired in 1819. Perceiving, in 1818, some symptoms 
of an intention, on the part of the Porte, to anticipate the close of 
his administration, by the application of the bowstring, he escaped 
with his whole family into Transylvania, traversed Austria, remained 
some time in Russia, and finally established himself in Tuscany. In 
his suite, on his escape from Wallachia, was Alexander Mavrocor- - 
dato, who, on the breaking out of the Greek revolution, instantly 
repaired from Italy to Greece, and has acted a conspicuous part 
down to the present day. 

The comparatively slight interest, which in recent years the affairs 
of Greece have excited in the civilized world, after having for nearly 
a lustrum absorbed the sympathy of the best portion of the public, 
can hardly surprise us. It is natural to man, that only the moment 
of effort and action awakens the highest interest ; he, who has 
reached his object, has lost our sympathy. The enthusiasm with 
which the victor in a race is hailed, though ever so loud and boiste- 
rous, is only a lukewarm feeling, compared with the intense and 
breathless anxiety with which we follow his course and anticipate 
its undecided result. The ship we see from the shore, struggling 
with the waves, calls forth all our sympathy ; while our eyes glance 
indifferently over the mass of vessels in the secure port, although 
the crippled condition of more than one of them may tell us the story 
of similar, and perhaps heavier struggles. 

The picture, which Greece at present affords to the beholder, is 
indeed not dissimilar to such a ship, The wounds are still bleeding, 
which, at the moment we saw them inflicted, made our hearts 
tremble. The whole body of the valiant warrior, who not only has 
to cure these honourable wounds, but who has, and we fear long will 
have to suffer from the after-pains of a long and ignominious im- 
prisonment, is still far from being healed; yet our attention has 
been turned to other objects, as soon as we thought the patient ina 
fair way of recovery. Greece, as it is, can indeed excite our interest 
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solely either in respect to what it has been, or what it hereafter will 
be. In its present state we strive in vain to find one satisfactory 
feature. Both in a moral and in an intellectual point of view, we 
still see the whole nation, partly in that state of vicious corruption, 
the unavoidable result of its long degradation ; partly in that first 
stage of infancy, from which only time can release it. Time also 
only can inform us, what results will follow from all.that is new in 
that country. Legislation, administration, institutions for education— 
everything is new in the whole extent of the word ; that is, not 
grown up out of the former condition of the country, but founded on 
principles foreign and incomprehensible to the mass of the nation, 
and carried over to it from other communities. 





Art. 1X.—The Veteran, or Forty Years in the British Service: com- 
prising Adventures in Egypt, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, and 
Prussia. By Captain Joun Harvey; Late Paymaster of the Forty- 
seventh Regiment. Two Vols. London: 1838. 


A soup1er should be, in regard to feeling and spirit,a man of the 
world ; and an old soldier is naturally expected to possess a large 
stock of anecdote and diversified matters of fact, to be able to re- 
peat all he knows with a straight-forward ease and dextrous fidelity, 
such as one associates with the idea of a person who has been driven 
about, far and near, amid all sorts of scenes, and forced to witness 
or to act a part belonging to the most emphatic passages of life. 
We do not anticipate from him the results of deep reflection, or 
philosophic conclusions from the mass of materials he has collected ; 
we do not look for the sentiment of the meditative, or a vast abun- 
dance of those fruits left by intense and original thinkers which 
reading may acquire; but we are disappointed if the more lively, 
abrupt, and practical things which travel and ceaseless observation 
should garner up, do not flow or fall from his lips whenever he puts 
half a dozen of sentences together. ‘The manner, the matter of an 
old soldier, are as conspicuous and characteristic as are his bearing, 
his gait, and his weather-beaten or deep-scarred visage. If such 
be the general qualities and features of a man who has seen much 
military service, what must be expected when about to be intro- 
duced to “* The Veteran,” who for forty years distinguished 
himself as a British officer, during one of the most eventful periods 
in the history of the world, viz. between the years 1794 and 1834, 
Egypt, Spain, Portugal and France, as well as the dominions 
belonging to England, at home and abroad, forming the field of his 
experience and adventures? Why, nothing less can be anticipated 
than‘a rich harvest of heart-stirring and laughter-making anecdotes; 
nothing less than a constant interlarding of military gossip: and 
when it is added, that the Veteran is an [rishman,—in aspect and 
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temperament a jewel from that gem of the ocean, the expectancy 
must be raised to the highest pitch. But alas! Captain Harley is 
with the departed ; his brogue will he heard no more. What then 
does it avail to tell of his manly character, of his exquisite humour, 
of his inexhaustible stories of anecdote, of his racy self-compla- 
cency, of his expanded heart ? Slowly, questioner ; it avails some- 
what. Though ‘The Veteran” is not seen, he yet speaketh in admi- 
rable style and keeping with his character and long experience ; for 
here, under the editorship of his widow, we have the cream of a 
journal which he, in the course of a long and chequered career, was 
in the habit of extending ; and in which there is the most satisfactory 
internal proof of veracity and fidelity, as well as of activity. In 
fact, we are told by Mrs. Harley, that it was her husband’s inten- 
tion to have permitted, had he lived, the appearance of this work 
without the curtailment of the many proper appellatives which he 
comes across. He said, in a preface which he had prepared, “ I 
fear it may be considered by some an objection, that the names of the 
different persons mentioned in the following pages, many of whom 
are still moving on the theatre of life,are given in full ; but to this I 
answer, that, making truth my standard, and taking for my motto, 
‘ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice,’ I did not 
feel myself justified in altogether withholding names whilst I was 
stating facts, as many of the anecdotes might otherwise be con- 
sidered as the effusions of my own brain.” 

Even without a scrupulous attention, however, to circumstantial 
appellation, the reader must at once discover that the Captain is a 
veracious chronicler. ‘To be sure the editress has suppressed the 
names, which her husband had written in full, in a variety of 
instances, and no doubt has done so in the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion; although there is hardly anything in the whole work that 
could offend or has a particle of harm in it. But that which we 
beg the reader to observe is, that in the whole of the Veteran’s 
gossipping and recording, there is such a manifest regard to facts 
as felt and observed by him, as to afford an excellent illustration 
of the force with which an unsophisticated, unvarnished, and 
genuine story strikes the mind, that it is authentic. Having said so 
much, little remains for us to do, but to string together a con- 
siderable number of the anecdotes, descriptions, and remarks, 
which the garrulous Veteran journalized, the whole being of such 
an appreciable character, that individual taste must alone apply 
criticism. 

The Veteran was born in the suburbs of Cork in 1769. His 
father, who was a Roman Catholic, died when the future soldier 
was an infant, leaving him a child of fortune. His kindred, how- 
ever, were in superior circumstances, and although his mother was 
unable to bring him up to a learned profession, he was placed in a 
mercantile house in Limerick, at the age of fourteen. Whilst he 
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remained in this situation he treasured up a number of curious inci- 
dents and scenes, which are remarkably characteristic of the state of 
the part of Ireland in which he resided at the time. These remi- 
niscences are amongst the most interesting portions of the book. 
Jokes at the period mentioned seem to have exhibited greater free- 
dom, and to have been even more practical than at the present day, 
when so many extraordinary and desperate events transpire. The 
parish priest of Ballingarry, the Rev. Gilbert O’Grady, “ a relation 
of my aunt’s, and constantly at her house, and also related to the 
late Chief Baron of Ireland,” obtains considerable notice. He is 
represented by the Veteran to have been ‘‘ a most excellent and 
worthy character, highly respected and esteemed by people of all 
ranks and persuasions,” and to have figured in scenes where Irish 
traits were prominently exhibited. His interference at fairs was 
often salutary. 


“It was, as I stated before, a general remark with the country people, 
that there could be no good in the fair—or rather, to express what I sup- 
pose to be their meaning, no fun, unless it concluded with a fight. Accord- 
ingly, whenever it occurred, as it sometimes did, that the hostile parties 
did not soon come into collision, or that the evening advanced without a 
fair opportunity of entering into their favourite diversion, one of the pea- 
santry would take off his great coat, trail it along the ground, however 
inclement the season might be, and, dragging it after him through the fair, 
utter shouts of defiance against any person who dare to lay a foot or a finger 
upon it. If any person, either by accident or design, happened to touch or 
step upon any part of the coat, it was enough, the owner turned on him, and, 
whether he was foe or friend, as was sometimes the case, instantly knocked 
him down. In a moment the row was general, one or two hundred able- 
bodied fellows on a side, knocking each other’s brains out with every kind 
of weapon, for, in a protracted contest, legs of tables, tent-poles, and even 
shafts of cars, would inevitably be put into requisition. And all this blood- 
shed more for amusement than through bad feeling, or for the honour of 
some townland or barony. In vain would country gentlemen or magistrates 
interfere, or even the landlords of the parties themselves: there was but 
one person who could exercise influence over them—the parish priest; and 
I have often seen that good-natured man, Father O’Grady, at those fairs, 
rushing into the midst of the most desperate fights, taking their shillelaghs 
from them, and, striking right and left (for there could be no time for rea- 
soning ), disperse them in a few minutes totheir respectivehomes. Anditis 
remarkable what a peculiar sense of honour those combatants had, for however 
severe the injuries they had sustained on such occasions, they never, except 
in case of foul and wilful murder, instituted a prosecution against any of the 
parties engaged in the row. On the contrary; it was their custom, on 
their return home, to place their cudgels of oak or blackthorn in their 
chimneys for safe keeping, and that they might be well seasoned against 
the next fair-day, when they expected to retrieve their lost honours, or to 
reap fresh laurels.” 


We are told, however, that even in those days, when, if there was 
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no fight there was no fair, the country was perfectly quiet; that 
there were ‘‘ no white feet, no nocturnal outrages or visitations, no 
plundering of arms, no religious animosity, no sectarian feeling ; 
none of those numerous evils which afflict my unhappy country at 
the present day.” But we are at a loss within the period of the 
Captain’s life to find a time when such a pleasant picture could be 
drawn ; nor does the immediately succeeding part of his recollections 
altogether accord with the statement ; for we are told that the far- 
famed Garryowen, a district in the south suburbs of Limerick, was 
inhabited by such a fearless race, that it was considered a most 
serious thing to give the slightest offence to them. They were 
aroused under a leader by the sound of pots, pans, or kettles, to 
avenge their supposed wrongs, when they would march into the city, 
and for a time hold it as if it had been captured. Or should a pri- 
soner be conducted to gaol whose arrest they disapproved of, they 
would liberate him; all very pretty doings fora perfectly quiet 
country, and that country inhabited by Irishmen. But our Veteran 
having been bred up amongst the scenes described, and in after age 
looking back with the yearning fondness and partiality of his nature, 
has regarded the past as all sunshine, or at most as disfigured only 
by the waywardness of national humour, and therefore we must take 
the picture as given, knowing it to be according to the heart’s con- 
ception. 

We have said that the Garryowen boys had a chief; and here 
are some amusing and bloodless reminiscences which, no doubt, 
were present to mind when the Veteran spoke of a perfectly quiet 
era in Ireland. 


“In my early days, about fifty years ago, I remember perfectly well 
their leader or chief, Johnny Connell; he was the son of a very worthy and 
respectable man, a brewer, who lived in the district. Johnny had some depu- 
ties or inferior officers under him, particularly a man named Jemmy O’Brien, 
with whom he was on habits of intimacy. Old Mr. Connell made every effort 
in his power to reclaim his wild and thoughtless son; and, after trying 
many expedients, but in vain, he contrived to send him, much against his 
will, to some friend in Cork, with the expectation that, by separating him 
from his associates for some time, and introducing him into other society, 
a reformation might be possibly brought about in his character and conduct. 
Shortly after young Connell’s departure, his quondam friend, Harry O’Brien, 
was taken up, committed to prison, and brought to trial at the ensuing 
assizes, in the City Court House of Limerick, for some misdemeanour. 

“As soon as the indictment had been read against him, and just at the 
moment that the clerk of the crown, Mr. E. Parker, had called upon him 
to plead, he prevailed upon one of his fellow prisoners to stoop down, stood 
upon his back, and, with one active spring, jumped out of the dock clear 
over the iron spikes and the soldiers’ bayonets, alighting amongst the 
crowd in the body of the Court House, and finally escaping, to the astonish- 
ment of the judge, jury, and all who witnessed the transaction. 

Johnny Connell, after having remained in Cork for some years, returned 
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home quite reformed, to the great joy and satisfaction of his poor father, 
who, soon dying, left him the property and brewery at Garryowen. Johnny 
very prudently married, and, devoting himself entirely to business, became 
in a short time a most useful and respectable member of society, accumu- 
lating a very considerable fortune by honourable industry. And, although 
any further intimacy with his old friends, the Garryowen boys, could not of 
course be permitted, he did not neglect administering to their necessities, 
and relieving their wants, whenever proper objects of charity were pre- 
sented to his notice. 

“When I was last in Limerick, about five years since, I spent a very 
pleasant day with him, and was surprised to find that, though then nearly 
eighty years of age, all his faculties were in full vigour, and he had a per- 
fect recollection of every incident that occurred in his early days.” 


During the perfectly quiet state of the country spoken of, when 
there were no nocturnal outrages, Captain Harley, like a true 
Irishman, declares that nothing was more common in the southern 
counties than abduction. Whenever a snug farmer had a daughter 
with a prospect of a reasonable portion, ‘‘ she might be carried off by 
night by force, and married, against her consent, to a man with 
whom, very probably, she had no previous acquaintance.” Yet it 
is stated that harmony and peace very frequently resulted from these 
sudden courtships. 


‘¢ When it was determined to carry off a girl, the party came by night, 
well mounted and armed, to the house in which the young woman resided. 
If the door were not immediately opened for them, they entered forcibly, 
seized on the fair one, took her up in their arms, and placed her on the 
horse behind her intended husband, who was generally mounted on a swift 
charger, and had a pillion or kind of saddle provided for the accommodation 
of his bride. The whole party would then gallop off at full speed to the 
mountains, or to some remote and intricate part of the country, where, by 
threats and persuasions, they would prevail upon the girl to marry the young 
fellow, having always a man at hand, called Father Tack’em, or Couple- 
beggar, to perform the usual ceremony. 

“In some cases, the family and friends of the young woman would pur- 
sue the party and succeed in recovering her before the marriage ceremony 
had taken place; but, in general, the robbers contrived to evade even the 
hottest pursuit, and to get clear off with their booty. 

‘This lawless custom was beginning to prevail considerably amongst 
the higher classes, until, at length, in consequence of a Mr. Massey carry- 
ing off a Miss Ingoldsby, a rich heiress, an act was past, called the Ingoldsby 
act, making it felony for any person to take away a female by force. I 
remember well the first unfortunate man who suffered under this act. He 
was a Mr. Sullivan, a man of some respectability ; he had carried off a Miss 
O’Meley, who was, however, recovered by her friends, after having been 
detained by him for two days. Having been prosecuted by her friends, 
he was tried and convicted at the ensuing assizes. I was present upon the 
occasion, and recollect that the judge, previously to passing sentence, 
addressed Miss O’Meley, and calling her attention to the prisoner, who was 
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a very fine young man, urged her, in the most persuasive manner, to spare 
his life, by consenting to marry him. She was determined, she said, to let 
the law take its course, and, accordingly, sentence was passed, and the 
unfortunate young man executed on the following week. Thousands of 
the country people attended, under the impression that she would yet relent 
and save him at the gallows ; and deep and dreadful were the execrations 
that were poured upon her head when they saw Sullivan suffer death— 
since one word from her was sufficient to have saved him.” 


So much for the tranquil practices of the people and the gentle 
manner in which marriages were solemnized in the days when Mr. 
John Harley pursued a mercantile calling. He tells us, however, 
that from the earliest period of his recollection the army was the 
profession he wished to follow. Being an only son he had been 
over indulged, which was not likely to repress his childish longings. 
Accordingly we find him applying to Colonel Sir Edward Leslie 
(who had just obtained letters of service to raise a regiment) for a 
commission, which was very kindly granted, with the promise of a 
lieutenancy, provided the applicant could raise or recruit fifteen 
men. After considerable exertions he succeeded in the required 
effort. ‘The manner of recruiting, and the frauds practised at the 
period, are exceedingly amusing, as well as illustrative of a particu- 
lar era as regards one important point of the military service. 
Our aspirant for a lieutenancy was not behind in the stratagems 


alluded to. 


“ As I was returning one day through the celebrated village of Cahir- 
conlish, after an unsuccessful tour through the country, greatly depressed 
in spirits in consequence of the very unfavourable aspect of my affairs, I 
was accosted by a tall, thin, meagre-looking man, an exact counterpart of 
the ghost-like apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, who declared his inclina- 
tion to enlist under my banners, and his readiness to fight against the ene- 
mies of his country. Really shocked at his appearance, and apprehensive 
that he could not possibly survive to reach head quarters, for he seemed 
as one who had just risen from the dead to pay a short visit to his former 
abode, I was declining his services in the best manner I could, when my 
serjeant, who was an old soldier,and what was in those days termed a crimp, 
came up to me, and, as in most cases I acted under his counsel, persuaded 
me to receive Timothy O’Halloran, knight of the thimble, into his 
Majesty’s service, to whom I accordingly gave a guinea in the King’s 
name, ordering him at the same time a good meal of bread and meat, with 
an allowance of beer, in the vain hope of improving his condition agiinst 
the day of inspection. 

«As I was still in want of one man to complete my number, and the 
inspection was to take place on the following day, I was almost about to 
give up the enterprise, when I accidentally met with a stout, well-made 
little man, named Jemmy O’Brien, but who was unfortunately two 
inches under size. Circumstanced as I was there was no time for con- 
sideration, I therefore, with the advice of my prime minister the serjeant, 
received him intu our ranks, and thus in one manner or another com- 
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pleted my number, although with a conviction that my last two recruits 


would be certainly rejected by the inspecting officer, General Morrison, 
who was remarkable for strictness and severity.” 


Having arrived at head-quarters with his quota, Mr. Harley 
being invited to spend a day at the Colonel’s, Miss Leslie inte- 
rested herself in his behalf as regarded the passing of the recruits. 


“ Miss Leslie entreated me not to feel any uneasiness on that account, 
and, with an arch smile, desired me to have the tailor brought to the but- 
ler’s room befure twelve o’clock next morning, the hour appointed for the 
inspection, and that she would engage to pass him; but that she would leave 
it to the ingenuity of myself and the serjeant to raise Jemmy O’Brien’s 
height to the necessary standard. Next morning, in compliance with 
Miss Leslie’s instructions, I waited upon her, attended by O’Halloran. 
On seeing him, she desired me to conduct him into the butler’s room, 
and having sent for her paint box, she and her servant Molly laid on very 
gently such a proportion of colour on his cheeks, as made so great an al- 
teration in him four the better, that his wife on his return to the lawn ex- 
claimed, ‘Och! Tim, honey, is that yourself that’s in it? by the powers 
of delph, you look so well that the devil a one of the neighbours would 
know you, my jewel.’ 

‘‘We were now to make up Jemmy for inspection. Here I must re- 
mark, that the system of recruiting then was very different from what it is 
at present. In measuring recruits formerly, particularly in time of war, 
there was not that strictness that is observed now, nor were the men ever 
required to strip. 

‘My trust-worthy crimp serjeant, who really felt interested for me, 
was sincerly rejoiced to see such an evident improvement in O’ Halloran, 
who looked the very picture of rude health, and, having congratulated me 
on his appearance, he hurried off with little O’Brien to the colonel’s stable, 
where, assisted by O’Brien’s wife, which was rather singular, as in gene- 
ral the women could not bear the idea of their husband’s enlisting, he 
stuffed his shoes with hay, until he had raised him to the regular height.” 


The result was, that General Morrison was so struck with the ap- 
pearance of Tim the tailor, whom paint and a stuffed red coat 
adorned, that he remarked aloud, “ What a fine-looking fellow !” 


adding, ‘‘ A fine set of recruits Lieutenant Harley has got—note 
him down for his commission.” 


“Thus, with the assistance, I should rather say by the contrivance of a 
young and delicate female, I obtained my commission, but not without 
cheating our good and gracious sovereign, the beloved and regretted 
George the Third, of one soldier, by substituting the person of Mr. Timo- 
thy O’Hailaran, of Cahir-conlish, tailor, a man whose services for his 
king and country were of such little value, that as soon as I saw myself 
gazetted in Gloucester, I applied to General Whitelock, who then finally 
inspected us, to have him discharged as a useless soldier ; one, in fact, to- 
tally unable to perform his duty. I certainly cheated his Majesty in the 
manner I have related, but such things then were of frequent occurrence, 
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and not regarded as criminal. I am now of a different opinion, and only 
trust that my error in this case has been fully compensated by my subse- 
quent services and privations in different parts of the world. 

‘‘In fact, the cause of our second inspection in England arose from 
the frauds that were then practised in raising regiments in Ireland. It is 
a well known fact, that about this period there were one thousand men 
produced at the inspection of a new regiment in the county Clare by a 
colonel of that county, whom the inspecting general declared to be as fine 
a body of men as he had ever seen, and for whom the colonel drew from 
government sixteen guineas a man; but, as soon as the inspection was 
over, every weekly return from the colonel to the War-office reported 
from ten totwenty and even twenty-five desertions, until the regiment 
was reduced toa mere skeleton. This can be easily accounted for. The 
colonel persuaded his own tenants and the neighbouring farmers, by whom 
he was much beloved, and who being in general very wealthy, had not the 
least idea of entering into the King’s service, to put on the uniform for 
the day of inspection only, that he might become entitled to the bounty, 
with the understanding that they might be at liberty to return to their 
farms after the inspection, which they accordingly did, although, to avoid 
suspicion, the returns made it appear that the decrease was gradual. And, 
however incredible it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that several tall 
masculine looking women were dressed in the regimental clothing, and 
passed muster on the day of inspection. Indeed, so great was the popu- 
larity of the colonel, that his tenantry and friends would have done any 
thing for him he required, to enable him to complete the number he had 
engaged for, and for which he was to be so handsomely paid.” 


We must now cross to England, leaving many as amusing de- 
scriptions unnoticed in regard to Ireland as any we have quoted. 
But abundance remains, among which to pick, wherever the Vete- 
ran has set foot, and remained for any length of time. For in- 
stance, soon after arriving in England, the period being one when an 
enthusiastic spirit of volunteering existed, each town vying with the 
neighbouring towns in furnishing a crack corps, andin having the men 
well disciplined, we find the raw lieutenant having for a short time 
the command of a division at Painswick, and thrown into a Judi- 
crous situation. 


‘© We were at the head inn of the village, when the waiter announced to 
me that Captain Loveday, commander of the Painswick volunteers, wished 
to have an interview with me. He was of course ushered in, when, to my 
astonishment and confusion, he said that he called with a request that I 
would be good enough to review his corps (supposing me to be an expe- 
rienced officer), which should be ready for my inspection at any time I 
wished. When I was about to reply and confess my inexperience in such 
matters, my brother officer, Lieut. Sandes, a pleasant waggish fellow, 
quickly answered for me, by saying that I should feel great pleasure in re- 


viewing them, but would leave the hour to himself. Captain Loveday, 
quite rejoiced at his success, named six o’clock in the evening for the re- 
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view, and, thanking me for my ready compliance with his request, took 
leave of us. 

“ He had scarcely gone when Sandes, who was an old officer, gravely 
assured me, that were I to decline reviewing the volunteers, I should run 
the risk of losing my commission, if his Majesty heard of it, as it was only 
a part of my duty. Deceived, therefore, by his arguments, put forth too 
with such confidence, and urged in the strongest language, I consented, 
though not without reluctance, to become inspecting field officer, as 1 was 
fully sensible of my unfitness for the task thus imposed on me. I hada 
drummer attached to my division, named Larry O’Hare, an honest faithful 
creature, though, by-the-bye, he had deserted from different regiments of 
the line before he joined us. Upon hearing of the circumstance, and know- 
ing how inadequate I was for such a performance, he watched my leaving 
the inn, and begged of me to have nothing to do with the inspection, as I 
had been such a short time in the army, and was of course unacquainted 
with the duties of a field officer. 

* By this time, the Painswick Volunteers, consisting chiefly of the ma- 
nufacturers and clothiers of the village, were drawn up in line, on the bowl- 
ing green, at the rear of the inn, in their best uniforms, and really making 
a very handsome appearance, while their families, and the ladies of the 
neighbourhood, were also in attendance to witness this grand review. I 
must confess, that when I saw the corps thus drawn up under arms, 100 
strong, and commanded by a captain and two lieutenants, that my heart 
failed me, and felt at a loss to know what to do—with Sandes on the one 
side urging me on, and the drummer on the other side keeping me back, 
until I at length found myself in the middle of the green, and exactly oppo- 
site to the formidable array, where the rogue Sandes then left me, that he 
might the better enjoy my confusion. Confused, indeed, I was, nor do I 
at this moment know how I could have been extricated from the difficulty 
in which I foolishly allowed myself to be placed, had it not been for the 
poor drummer, who, finding that I could not now retreat, gave me a few 
hasty instructions, at the same time, endeavouring to inspire me with confi- 
dence. ‘ Never mind, lieutenant, honey,’ said he, ‘it will be all over in five 
minutes. Just go and stand in the centre in front of the line for a couple 
of seconds, then take off your hat, hold it fora moment over your head, but 
not very high, and put it on again; then go to the right of the line and 
walk down (looking very close at them) to the left, and turning to the com- 
manding officer, tell him that in the course of your service (then about a 
month) you never saw a finer or better disciplined body of men, Sandes 
being all this time opposite to me enjoying his joke. I strictly followed 
the instructions of my friend Larry, going through the several manceuvres 
he had suggested. As soon as I had finished the inspection, with mock 
gravity, Captain Loveday gave the word to order arms and stand at ease, 
and then addressing the corps, said, ‘ Gentlemen volunteers, the command- 
ing officer of his Majesty’s troops desires me to express to you his high sa- 
tisfaction with your state of discipline, and his admiration of your fine ap- 
pearance, and to say that in the course of his military experience he has 
never inspected a finer body of men. In conclusion, I must thank you for 
the attention to your duties, which has obtained for you so distinguished a 
wwark of approbation, and most sincerely congratulate you on the pleasing 
Tesult of this day’s review.’ ” 
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Our fencible regiment were reviewed at Botley by General 
Whitelock, who descrying the great number of women that attached 
themselves to the corps, immediately reported the circumstance to 
government. ‘The consequence was, an order from the commander- 
in-chief, directing all the women, with the exception of six for each 
company, to be instantly transmitted to their native country. 
Bristol was the port to which they were to be conducted, under 
charge of an officer. As bad luck would have it, this officer was 
our lieutenant, his charge amounting to nearly four hundred women. 
There was some comfort to be anticipated from the fact, however, 
that the allowance from government which he was to bestow was 
one shilling per day for each woman, and a sixpence for each child. 
On embarking, a guinea to each of the former, and half the sum to 
each of the latter, were also to be distributed. Still it must have 
been a distressing thing to behold the separating of so many af- 
fectionate beings at once, and when the utmost uncertainty existed 
as to the fate of the husbands and fathers. We dare say, besides, 
that the conducting officer, even after the ripest experience in re- 
gard to commanding and controuling an unruly soldiery, would have 
preferred a male to a female regiment for his troops. 


‘“‘ When the route was ready to be filled, a difficulty arose as to what term 
should be used, as we could not call them a regiment, detachment, or party. 
The General suggested that they should be styled ‘ the useless baggage;’ 
but Mrs. St. John, who was present, objected to the use of either of the 
words, so that finally it was determined to denominate them a detach- 
ment. 

‘** Every necessary arrangement having been made, I proceeded, in full 
regimentals, with my battalion of women, accompanied by a serjeant, who 
was to assist me in procuring billets for them on the march. The first day 
we reached Romsey, where the constable, on seeing my detachment, refused 
tu give any billets, alleging that it was a fraudulent route, women not being 
entitled to billets. 1 should have been placed in an awkward situation by 
this fellow’s overstrained adherence to the letter of the law, although very 
probably, like the Pharisees, he cared very little for the spirit of it; but the 
innkeeper’s wife fortunately took compassion on them, and lodged them 
comfortably in her outhouses until the following morning. We continued 
our march from Romsey, travelling through Hampshire and Wiltshire, not 
a little annoyed by the ribald jests and impertinent remarks of every low 
fellow upon my regiment of she soldiers, as they called them, until we at 
length approached the city of Bath. Here I must confess my fortitude en- 
tirely forsook me; and, as I had many friends and acquaintances in Bath, 
it being then the height of the season, whose jokes on my marching into 
the city at the head or tail of a regiment of women, I could not bear the 
idea of, I left them within about a mile of the city, in charge of the serjeant, 
giving him the day’s pay to distribute amongst them, I had just sat down 
to dinner at the ordinary in the White Hart, about five o’clock, when one 
of the waiters running in, called out aloud to me, with a sneer upon his 
countenance—‘ Colonel, some of your women are below in the hall, and 
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want to speak to you.’ I was greatly confused, there being at the time be- 
tween twenty and thirty gentlemen at the table, but seemed to take no no- 
tice of what the waiter had said. Ina few seconds, before I could compose 
myself sufficiently to determine how I should act, the door was opened, 
and forty or fifty of my followers rushed into the room, headed by the 
wife of one of our black drummers, demanding payment of their day’s al- 
lowance, and threatening, that if I did not give it to them, they would that 
moment set out on their return to their husbands. Confused and terrified, 
I started from the table, ran out of the room pursued by the mutinous 
party, and fortunately made good my retreat to the York House. Having 
given strict orders to the waiters not to acknowledge to any person that I 
was in the house, I sent for the serjeant, and desired him to inform the wo- 
men, that if they followed me again in that disorderly manner, I would leave 
them at once, and not render them any further assistance. This deter- 
mined message had the desired effect, and they conducted themselves with 
tolerable propriety during the remainder of the journey.” 


Egypt and the death of Abercrombie serve to introduce the fol- 
lowing anecdote :— 


‘When Sir Ralph Abercrombie was commander-in-chief of Ireland, he 
visited Kilkenny, and stopped a few days there. In early life, Sir Ralph 
had been quartered there, then a subaltern officer. He was in the habit of 
going down the river to fish: there was a young man and his wife, of the 
name of Dunfy, who invariably invited him into their cabin, near the river, 
and was so partial to him, they gave him, on many occasions, the best fare 
they had, such as potatoes, and eggs, and milk, which he, with pleasure, 
partook of with them. His regiment left Kilkenny, and he never had an 
opportunity of visiting it after, until this period. The day after Sir Ralph 
arrived, he walked down, unaccompanied by any one, to his old haunt, and, 
stopping at the door of his once kind friend, Dunfy, found him and his wife 
living, then an old couple, with a family grown up. Sir Ralph asked 
them if their names were Dunfy, they replied in the affirmative ; he then 
said, ‘Do yon recollect an officer of the name of Abercrombie, that fre- 
quently visited your cottage when fishing in the river, some years ago ?” 
‘Recollect !’ said the old man, ‘we do, indeed, sir, and often inquired for 
him; at last, we heard he was dead, and heartily sorry for him we were, for 
he was a good creature, and had no pride in him : he used to sit down with 
us in our poor cabin, and sometimes taste our humble fare.’ ‘In troth,’ 
said the old woman, ‘ we would share with him now, was he alive’—at the 
same time giving an expressive look at her husband, as if in sorrow for him. 
To the generous and kind heart of Sir Ralph Abercrombie it gave sincere 
pleasure to find, in the breasts of these humble people, such kindly feeling. 
To their great surprise and joy, he told them that he was the same Aber- 
crombie that they had known. He then puta one hundred pound note 
into the old man’s hand, and wishing him, his wife, and family, all happi- 
ness, expressed his grateful sense of their former kindness to him. Judge 
their surprise, on going into the town of Kilkenny, to hear that their kind 
benefactor was then commander-in-chief of Ireland. The daughter of 
Dunfy served my family with milk, in Kilkenny, in the year 1804.” 


Gibraltar and the death of a particular governor, whom our hero 
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describes as having been a most eccentric man, yet one possessed 
of various amiable qualities, naturally suggest some circumstances 
which at one time made no small noise at home, and which even 
now deserve to be rediscussed, especially when a softening con- 
struction, and we believe a correct one, is offered. Of the eccentric 
Governor first,— 


“ He was a strict disciplinarian ; yet, strange to say, he delighted in 
seeing the garrison drunk, provided the guards and men on duty were 
sober. But the reason was evident; as governor, he derived a duty of 
ten dollars on each pipe of wine consumed in the garrison; therefore, 
drunkenness was a source of considerable profit to him; and I have often 
seen him, when in Gibraltar on a former occasion, take no notice of men 
who actually lay down in the streets from the effects of wine.” 

“ As soon as the general’s death became known in England, His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent was sent out as Governor; and immediately 
on his arrival, in May 1802, he set about reforming the garrison, which 
he found, from the cause before assigned, in a state of complete insubor- 
dination; and, although such reform would occasion a great loss to him- 
self, in a pecuniary point of view, as the revenue derived from the wine 
was immense, he was so determined, however, on putting a stop toinebriety, 
that he issued an order prohibiting soldiers from drinking in wine-houses 
or public-houses; directing that each man should be supplied with a pint 
of good wholesome wine at his dinner in the barracks, which wine was 
to be furnished by the mess or canteen man within the gate. 

“ Asthis arrangement completely spoiled the trade of the public-houses 
in the town, the owners of them gave plenty of wine to the soldiers for 
nothing, and encouraged, by every effort in their power, that spirit of 
mutiny they saw arising, and of which they themselves had been very 
probably the origin. 

“ There were eight regiments in the garrison atthe time. The mutiny 
had been going on privately for a few days, the conspirators endeavouring 
to extend it to each regiment; but, from what cause I cannot say, ours 
(the 54th) was not consulted by them, nor were our men at all aware of 
it until it actually broke out. It has often occurred to me since, that as 
we were an Irish regiment, and, of course, wild and fond of drink, they 
considered it needless to consult our men till matters were fully ripe for 
a revolt; thinking the Irish would be ready to join them at all times, in 
any thing of such a nature ; but, if this was their expectation, they were 
wofully mistaken. 

‘* We lay in the south barracks, outside the town. About six o’clock in 
the evening, as the officers were proceeding to the mess room, Colonel 
Ross, who then commanded our regiment, arrived in haste from the town, 
and, collecting the officers around him—dinner being at the time on the 
table—he said,‘ Gentlemen, we must not sit down to dinner, there is a 
mutiny in the garrison. We have not a moment to lose in putting it 
down, if possible. I trust, our men are not concerned in it—let us have 
them all on parade.’ We were thunderstruck: the drum beat to arms, 
and, in a few minutes, the whole regiment was drawn up—not one man 
was missing. ‘The colonel then addressed them— told them of the enor- 
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mity of the crime of which the mutineers had been guilty, and, ina few 
words, entreated them to stand by their officers, who would not desert 
them. He had scarcely finished his address when a shouting was heard, 
as if from a large body, and the mutineers appeared in a few seconds, ap- 
proaching our barracks from the town, and calling on the brave 54th to 
jointhem. Lieutenant Conran, the late General Conran, who commanded 
the grenadiers, instantly faced his company about, without giving his men 
time for reflection, and poured a volley on them, which killed and wounded 
several, and dispersed the rest. 

“ At this time, the Duke and his staff were in the government house, 
which, considering the excited state of the garrison, it would have been 
the extreme of folly to leave. Colonel Ross lost no time in marching the 
entire regiment down to the town, and surrounding the governor’s house. 
The mutiny was at once quelled by these decisive steps, and some of the 
ringleaders were taken up and executed on the following morning. Va- 
rious opinions have been afloat, and many different causes assigned for 
this mutiny; but such is, in a few words, its entire history.” 


These extracts must suffice for the first volume. On proceeding 
to hurry through the second, we do not think it necessary to trace 
Mr. Harley’s stages of promotion, nor to mark the precise period 
when he exchanged into the 47th regiment, of which he became 
the paymaster. All that is requisite is to let him speak for himself, 
and for the reader of the work to select what portions of it are most 
to his mind. 

A great deal of the Captain’s reminiscences concern the mess and 
brother officers, or persons clothed with a little brief authority, as 
well as many others who have made a figure in the world. A British 
officer who has seen much service, or one who has been stationed in 
many places,comes to have acquaintances or to recognise faces gene- 
rally as soon as he enters a European city, or travels a great public 
road. The extraordinary length of time during which the army 
claimed the service of our hero, seems to have afforded a retentive 
memory, and his extremely-social disposition an equally remarkable 
list of friends and familiar faces. He is every now and then coming 
across some old comrade, some citizen whose attentions or neces- 
sities have been the occasion of cementing hearts. These ran- 
dom encounters are naturally made to introduce a little personal 
or family history, that is dashed off in a paragraph or two, thus 
conferring upon the entire contents of these volumes a lightsomeness 
that increases the interest attached to each anecdote or sketch. 

The second volume opens with some particulars in the life of 
a Captain M——, which may be taken as a specimen of the writer’s 
anecdotical habit and manner of moralizing, as also of the strange 
vicissitudes that chequer the life of the soldier. It was at Cadiz 
where the two captains became acquainted. This new acquisition to 
an already long list of familiar faces is described as having first 
entered life as a banker in London ; but the firm having stopped 
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ayment or dissolved partnership, an ensigncy was the next office 
“ filled, which soon guided him to the command of a company in 
the Ist or Royal Regiment of Foot. 


‘“ He was then an uncommonly handsome young fellow, and generally 
liked, as he was generous to a fault. Unfortunately for himself, he was 
extremely attached to the fair sex, who were so captivated with his appear- 
ance, that they were seldom able to resist his importunities, for he did not 
hesitate to propose to unite himself to any girl to whom he took a fancy. 
He took care, however, to have every marriage kept a secret, and made 
some plausible excuse to each wife for not wishing her to join him at the 
regiment. Being sent with a detachment to Londonderry, in the north of 
Ireland, he fell in love with a young lady of respectable family and accom- 
plished manners, whom he made his fourth wife, after a short acquaintance, 
having left three behind him in different parts of England. 

** In consequence of some unpleasant circumstance, he was obliged to 
leave the Royals, and, entering the Waggon-train, or Artillery-drivers, 
embarked, with a detachment of his corps, for the Peninsula. His sudden 
departure, and the manner in which he had taken leave of his Irish wife, 
exciting suspicion, prompt and particular inquiries were set on foot; and it 
was discovered by her family, that he had three other wives living; and, 
being determined not to submit tamely to such infamous conduct, they re- 
solved to institute a prosecution against him the first opportunity. Ac- 
cordingly, on his return to London, at the conclusion of the war, he was 
arrested while at dinner at Long’s in Bond-street, tried at the Old Bailey, 
and sentenced to transportation. 

“ The only party who prosecuted him was the brother of the Irish lady 
in Londonderry, who, before the trial commenced, addressing the judge and 
jury, told them, that though three English families were pleased to pass 
over Captain M *s conduct, he should, in vindication of his sister, and 





in justice to his own honour, prosecute the offender to the utmost of bis | 


power. 

“ Ashis term of transportation had long since expired, I was in some sur- 
prise at his not coming home, until I learned lately that he has a good situ- 
ation in New South Wales, where he makes a conspicuous figure, and has, 
therefore, no wish to return.” 


Our Veteran is by no means a scurrilous or illiberal censor ; he 
probably rather leans to an over-tender or latitudinarian habit, 
although we are not to expect from a soldier, who has witnessed 
so many rough scenes that have unexpectedly obtruded themselves, 
anything like elaborate sentimentality or morbid moralizing. Libe- 
ral and extenuating as the Veteran is, however, even to the man 
of many wives, he confesses that the same worthy had one fault, 
not inconsistent certainly with his perjuries in reference to the fair, 
that was completely derogatory to any person bearing the character 
of a gentleman ; and this was,that he had a great propensity to tell 
lies. The Duke of Kent, when he was colonel of the Royals, is 
said for a time to have been particularly kind to M—— until 
he discovered that he did not always adhere to truth, a vice which 
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his Royal Highness is known neither to have practised nor to- 
lerated. The following is one of the reckless polygamist’s exploits 
which was supported by falsehood and deceit :— 


** Some short time before 1 met M » he was ordered from Woolwich 
to Cadiz with a detachment of the Waggon-train. The transport, in which 
he embarked with his men, being obliged to put into Portsmouth for a few 
days, in consequence of contrary winds, M—— took advantage of the cir- 
cumstance, and, although the only officer on board, went on shore to amuse 
himself, while the vesgel was detained in the harbour. 

** As he was sitting alone after dinner at the George Inn, where he in- 
tended remaining during his stay, a gentleman arrived, accompanied by 
several servants, andall the other et ceteras of a man of rank and fashion, 
and, addressing M , asked him if he knew any ship bound for the 
Peninsula, or any part of Spain, as he was most anxious to go there to see 
the theatre of war, many private gentlemen being at that time in the habit 
of going out as amateurs to witness the operations of the contending 
armies. 

“M gave rather an evasive answer until he had inquired from the 
landlord who his new acquaintance might be, and found, to his agreeable 
surprise, that he was no other than Lord Hawke, who was going to Spain 
with an abundance of supplies of every description for a twelvemonth’s 
absence, taking with him a splendid new curricle, and four beautiful horses, 
worth at least one hundred guineas each ; two livery servants and a groom ; 
hampers of teas, sugars, hams, tongues, bottled porter, and even Devonshire 
cream. He had, in fact, every luxury to which he had been accustomed in 
this country, and which could not be easily procured in Spain; besides 
plenty of the best French wines ;—such as Champagne, Burgundy, &c. 

* As M—--, to use a vulgar phrase, had been run out of elbows in 
London, and was provided with a very slender stock, he saw at once that 
such a companion as Lord Hawke would be a great accommodation to him. 
Assuming, therefore, an air of great importance, he told his Lordship, in 
course of conversation, that he commanded an ordnance ship then ready 
for sea, and bound to Cadiz; and that, from the pleasure he had already 
experienced in his society, he should feel most happy in giving bis lordship 
a passage for himself and his suite free of any expense ; but that they must 
prepare tu embark immediately, adding, that he would go down and give 
the necessary orders. 

« Lord Hawke instantly accepted the offer made to him, returning thanks 
to Captain M—— for his great kindness, while the latter hastened down to 
the ship, and, although only a passenger himself, prevailed upon the master 
of the ship not only to receive Lord Hawke, suite, and luggage, &c. on 
board without any charge, but also to allow M—— himself to appear as 
the commander of the vessel ; and so expeditious was !1—— in his arrange- 
ments, and so eager to secure such a valuable prize, that he contrived to 
have every thing belonging to Lord Hawke shipped the same evening, in- 
cluding servants, curricle, horses, &c. &c. 

“ The next morning, however, an order unexpectedly arrived from London 
for Lord Hawke, requiring his immediate attendance before the High Court 
of Chancery, on some very important business that was to be brought 
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forward on the following day. He was, therefore, obliged to set off, at an 
hour’s notice, stating that he would be back at Portsmouth within three 
days, and requesting M—— to wait that time for him, with which, of 
course, he promised to comply. 

“ But as the wind changed in their favour, and a fair breeze sprung up in 
the evening, the master of the vessel weighed anchor, and set sail for Cadiz, 
before Lord Hawke had time to reach London ; and M—— thus found 
himself in possession of his lordship’s servants, horses, carriages, baggage, 
and also about 100/. worth of Spanish money, which Lord Hawke had 
given into his charge on his departure for London. 

“M ’s predominant passion was vanity ; and, as he had the materials 
now, he determined upon playing the great man, and to make such use of 
Lord Hawke’s property, as would make every person think that he was 
himself the real proprietor; having, as a preliminary step, prevailed upon 
his lordship’s servants,— no difficult matter where a douceur was in 
question,—to call him master, and not to pretend to know that there was 
any such being in existence as Lord Hawke. 

‘** ] shall never forget seeing M in his lordship’s curricle, with his 
two outriders, driving ladies about, paying and returning visits, and distri- 
buting cards of invitation. He frequently invited me to dinner, with many 
others of the garrison, and I must confess we certainly enjoyed, and did 
ample justice to the good things of old England, which were displayed upon 
his table in ridiculous profusion. 

“As M was as hospitable a man as ever lived, and had many ac- 
quaintances in the army, whom he was fond of seeing at his table, the stock 
of provisions, abundant as it was, could not last very long. It had not, 
however, been many days exhausted, when we were ordered from Cadiz, 
on our leaving which, the curricle was detained for expenses, and also two 
of the horses, and the other two died on our route, in consequence of want 
of forage. 

“ T subsequently met two of the servants at Truxillo in a very deplorable 
condition ; the rainy season just setting in, and the poor fellows without a 
sole to their boots, following in the rear of the army. On recognising them, 
I gave them such assistance as I could afford, and advised them to go to 
the nearest sea-port town and endeavour to obtain a passage to England, 
pointing out to them the road to Bilboa, and giving them a letter to the 
British Consul there, requesting him to procure the unfortunate men a 
passage home. 

‘* T met M—— about the conclusion of the war, in the south of France, 
at St. Jean de Luz, but very much altered, except in one particular. He had 
married another wife, a Spanish lady, and had some of her friends living 
with him, who were all ignorant of his former numerous engagements; and 
he could have been but a very short time united to her, when he returned to 
London, and, as before mentioned, was prosecuted and sent beyond the 
seas, where, in all probability, he has married again.” 











How different is the sketch of Major Broad, which soon follows 
from that which we have just been quoting! It is told besides 
in a right spirit and soldier-like manner, highly creditable to the head 
and the heart of the narrator; but we must leave it, with many other 
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pleasant as well as instructive stories, to the leisurely perusal of all 
those who desire to have a pattern before them of perseverance, 
integrity, and high-mindedness. 

Captain Harley has personal adventures and sufferings to recount 
that may be placed, in regard both to interest and description, 
along with some of the most exciting and engaging military narra- 
tives of which recent years have been so prolific. The terrible and 
appalling, however, are not so much according to his vein as the 
gentle, the smiling, the quaint, andthe humorous. Even imprison- 
ment by the French obtains his soothing and generous represen- 
tation. 

It was at no great distance from Madrid that Captain Harley 
along with a Major and a Lieutenant were made prisoners, unex- 
pectedly falling in with a reconnoitering party of the French, who 
intercepted the progress of these three stragglers. At this parti- 
cular time Soult had entered that capital, and, as the British pri- 
soners were escorted to the city strongly guarded, they met the 
Marshal, accompanied by his entire staff and the main body of his 
army, passing over the great plain near Madrid. It must have been 
a grand display, and draws forth from the Veteran some bursts of 
enthusiastic wonder, even although he was a prisoner at the time, 
together with certain natural and touching reflections. 


«IT never beheld a more magnificent sight. It consisted of 14,000 ca- 
valry, well mounted and clothed, with 44,000 infantry, all in the highest 
Spirits and order, and about seventy pieces of cannon. It was then the 
4th of November, and the morning was extremely fine ; and, as we were 
approaching Madrid, they passed us on the beautiful and level plain, as if 
they were marching in review upon some favourite gala day. At any 
other time, or upon any other occasion, I must have enjoyed the grand 
and imposing spectacle which their splendid appearance presented to the 
eye; but when I recollected that they were about to engage in hostile 
combat with our army, composed of my own countrymen, and in which 
I had a son and two nephews, I felt a sudden pang that made my spirits 
sink within me. It was not that I doubted that the issue of the contest 
would be favourable to our side, if the numbers were nearly equal, but 
feelings, in which a soldier can seldom indulge, possessed me for the mo- 
ment, on seeing Marshal Suult’s fine army going out to battle; and [ in- 
voluntarily shuddered, when I reflected on the thousands who were 
doomed to fall so soon on the field of blood—who were now buoyant 
with life and hope, anxious to take part in the dreadful struggle, and yet 
utterly unconscious of the awful fate that awaited them.” 


As the prisoners entered the city, King Joseph and his suite, it 
is farther stated, saluted them respectfully. Soon after came the 
locking up. 


“ But we had neither bed nor bedclothes, nothing in fact, but a small 
bench upon which we could scarcely sit. Wecontinued in this state until - 
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about six o’clock in the evening, when a female came to the door, and de- 
manded admittance. The little turnkey, instantly obeying her, opened the 
door, and ushered herin. The momentshe saw us huddled up in one corner 
of the room, she exclaimed, in Spanish, * Poor English! I pity you!’ and 
then adding, ‘ Have patience for a little, and J will return.’ She left us, 
and returned in less than half an hour, accompanied by three other women, 
two of whom brought us mattrasses, blankets, and pillows; and the third, 
a comfortable supper of soup, rice, and boiled mutton, with one pint of 
wine for each ; and also a supply of chocolate and bread for our breakfast 
the next morning, telling us, on taking her departure, that she would 
visit us again the next day, 

‘** On inquiring of the turnkey, after she had gone, we learned that this 
excellent creature whom we justly named our guardian angel, was the 
Madrio Prisonero, that is, the mother of prisoners, and a Sister of Charity, 
from a neighbouring convent. 

“ The following day, however, we were more cheerful and reconciled 
to our fate,—our worthy friend again visited us; and, while she was 
making preparations for our dinner, what was my astonishment, when, in 
the person of another prisoner, who was put into our small room with us, 
I recognised a Lieutenant Colonel of the Spanish army, a young man 
about twenty-seven years of age, with whom I had been for some time 
living, near Cadiz, on the most intimate terms, each of us having con- 
ceived a more than common regard for the other. His filial affection 
having induced him to risk every thing, he came to Madrid in disguise to 
see his family, and had scarcely entered it when he was unfortunately 
captured. He had not been more than one hour with us, when a 
lovely and interesting young lady, his sister, called on him, to whom he 
introduced me as an old friend and companion of his in Spain. On 
hearing this, the poor creature paid me nearly as much attention as her 
brother, making room for me to sit near her at dinner, helping me 
equally with him, and promising that we should want for nothing. As 
the Sister of Charity abated nothing in her attentions, notwithstanding 
the assistance we had from our new friend and ally, we had a profusion 
of every thing we could require.” 


Having been a week in close confinement, a French officer called 
on them and informed them, “in the most gentlemanly manner,” 
that they were to prepare, with all the other prisoners in Madrid, to 
march. After about half-an-hour’s delay, on descending from the 
place of confinement, 


‘‘ We met our friend the Sister of Charity at the foot of the staircase, 
who, seeing the attention of the two French grenadiers, who were with us, 
withdrawn for a moment, seized the favourable opportunity, and, pulling 
me suddenly by the arm, shoved me into a small dark apartment, but 
faintly lighted by a loop-hole facing the street, where I concealed myself 
without detection, as the new guard knew neither the persons nor the 
number of their prisoners at the time. And, what is really singular, she 
succeeded in securing the escape of my servant, Pat Dolan, also, whom 
she contrived to secrete in the neighbourhood of the convent until we 
were both enabled to venture out, when the remainder of the French had 
evacuated the city. | 
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“ I remained in concealment during the day, keeping, according to her 
directions, from the light which the narrow casement but very partially 
admitted, that there might be no possibility of my being seen. She 
informed me that I might consider myself safe, as the governor and turn- 
key were her friends, whom she had persuaded to favour my escape, 
seeing the miserable state of my mind, and hearing that I had a family. 
At nine o’clock, she brought me refreshment, and during the night my 
ears were assailed by the noise of cannon and military stores, passing by 
the prison on their way to join the French army. She appeared again in 
the morning, brought me breakfast, and cheerfully told me that she 
hoped she would set me at liberty in the evening, as the French were eva- 
cuating Madrid. ‘I must be well satisfied,’ said she, ‘ that they are all 
really gone before I can allow you to appear in the streets during the 
day.’ She then visited every public place, and, amongst others, the 
naverios, or coffee-houses, to ascertain if any of the French army yet re- 
mained in the city; and, on her being fully satisfied that they were all 
gone, she returned to me at four o’clock, accompanied by two Spanish 
gentlemen, whom I understood to be merchants. The head turnkey 
immediately opened the door, the governor took off his hat and shook 
hands with me, the little turnkey himself bowed must graciously, and I 
was quickly released from confinement, and ushered into the street with 
this truly worthy person and her friends.’’ 


After no small degree of anxiety and several narrow escapes, the 
Captain reached the British army. In the course of his journey he 
visited the plains of Talavera, and describes the scene he beheld 
and the emotions he experienced with his accustomed simplicity and 
sincerity. ‘The passage is worth citing. 


‘ The plain, where this dreadful conflict took place, is situated about 
half an English mile north of the town. I walked to it, accompanied by 
a Spanish peasant, who was well acquainted with all that occurred; for 
in those days the Spanish peasantry were so accustomed to warfare, that 
any one of them could describe the positions of the two contending 
armies as well as some of the most experienced generals. My guide 
brought me into the centre of the field. Then, indeed, I behold a scene 
which even a soldier cannot contemplate without his feelings being har- 
rowed up—the bones of horses and men lying close together; the rider 
and his steed, and the skeletons, in rank, just as the poor fellows fell on 
that memorable day. My guide being an intelligent fellow, I asked his 
opinion of the scene and the contest that had taken place ; he said it was 
a drawn battle, both English and French claiming it. When I remarked 
the numerous skeletons that covered the plain, he told me the cause of 
their remaining there was, that, when the British and the French armies 
retreated, the dead bodies were left on the field; and that there being no 
one to inter them, the vultures, therefore, had fed on the bodies. 
Even then the birds were hovering over this recent scene of carnage, 
seeking fresh prey. I paused—all was silent. It was then evening—I 
reflected with feelings of real pain, how that many of the poor fellows, 
whose skeletons were now before me, I had often met, in health and 
spirits at the mess table. I know not how long I might have remained 
here, if my guide, observing the melancholy mood in which I was 
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indulging, had not hurried me away. Indeed, so much was I affected, 
that Don Carlos, on my return, when he was taking leave of me, re- 
marked, ‘ Signor Captain, I see you feel the spectacle you have been wit- 
nessing.” 


We shall not farther follow the Veteran in his foreign campaigns, 
but return home and behold him in two or three more familiar 


positions. Let us hear him raising his voice in the House of 
Commons :— 


“In 1816, shortly after my return, I dined one evening with a party of 
officers of the 87th and 47th, at the Northumberland Coffee-house; and 
having been induced, by the pleasure of meeting my old companions,who 
had gone through so many scenes with me in Spain and Portugal, to 
drink rather too freely, I got a little out of order, and, on going home, 
instead of proceeding direct over Westminster Bridge, I turned down to 
the House of Commons, and, influenced by the effects of wine, madly 
walked into the body of the House; an act, which I should never 
have been guilty of in my proper senses. It was the very night that an 
important question was brought forward, and upon which the House was 
about to divide. 

«On the question being put, amongst others, but rather more boister- 
ously, I called out,‘ No, no;’ when instantly one of the attendants, or 
deputy serjeants-at-arms, came up, and looking at me, said, ‘ You are no 
member, sir;’ and then taking me into custody, removed me into the 
lobby, where, most fortunately, a Captain M , of the 81st regiment, 
interfered for me with the serjeant-at-arms, who was, with difficulty, pre- 
vailed upon to allow me to return home. Were it not for his care of me, 
I should unquestionably have been sent off to Newgate for such a 
flagrant breach of privilege.” 





On one occasion when the Veteran landed in England from 
Spain, and as his trunks were in the act of being removed from the 
coach-office in Bristol, ‘‘ a very zealous Methodist, named Thomas 
Wood, and also a very rich man, paid great attention to my speak- 
ing Spanish to my companions.” An Irishman perceiving the 
nature of this kindness, and who was the Captain’s acquaintance, 
assured Mr. Wood that nothing could equal the influence which he, 
the Captain, had with the Spaniards ; that, in short, he could con- 
vert the entire Spanish nation into Wesleyan Methodists if he 
pleased. Some ludicrous simplicities arose out of the Irishman’s 
joke, according to the account before us, as our readers will imme- 
diately admit ; for, says the narrator, 


“T could not at the time account for the great attention paid me by 
Mr. Wood, in the removing of my baggage and other matters, until five 
days after my return to London, when a letter came during my absence 
one morning, by the two-penny post, signed by the secretary of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Missionary Society, and requesting my attendance at their 
house in Hatton-garden, on the following day, for the purpose of consi- 
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dering the best mode of converting the Spaniards. This letter was writ- 
ten' to me in consequence of a communication from Mr. Wood of Bristol, 
who informed them it was in my power to accomplish that long-wished- 
for event for that benighted nation. 

‘* As it was received in my absence by my first wife, who was strict, and, 
as before remarked, rather bigoted in the Roman Catholic religion, her 
surprise may be well imagined, supposing, as she was silly enough to do, 
that I had repudiated the faith of my fathers, and become a Wesleyan 
Methodist. 

‘On my return to dinner, I was handed the note ; and had a good lec- 
ture read to me for having any thing to do with such business, or with 
such people. In vain I assured her that it was a mistake, brought about 
by my good Irish friend and fellow Catholic, Mr. O’Mealy, who had, by 
way of a joke, recommended me to the notice of the Methodist. Missionary 
Society. 

“TI gave the matter no further consideration, allowing it to pass off, as 
was intended by O’Mealy, as a merry joke, until, in two or three days 
after, a man called with a polite note, dated No. 7, Bedford Square, re- 
questing to see me on particular business, and signed * Joseph Butter- 
worth.’ : 

** Not knowing who Mr. Butterworth was, I was at aloss to know who 
wished so much to see me, until I met a gentleman on my way there, who 
laughed heartily upon learning my intended visit, and asked me what I 
could have to do with the Methodist member of Parliament for Dover. 

“‘T, however, proceeded, and received a polite reception from Mr. But- 
terworth, who, after some preface, mentioned that he was anxious to have 
an interview with me, and cultivate my future acquaintance, as he had 
understood, through Mr. Wood of Bristol, and from the Society at Hatton- 
garden, that I could convert the good people of Spain to the true faith, 
and make the followers of John Wesley. 

“ At this period, I had every intention of returning to Spain, of which 
I happened to inform Mr. Butterworth ; at the same time telling him, that 
I dared not attempt any thing of the kind, as the friars and monks would 
have me immediately put into the Inquisition, from which I might find a 
difficulty in getting out. It was in vain I tried to convince Mr. Butter- 
worth that it would be impossible, or at least dangerous, to attempt any 
thing of the kind; for he still persevered in proposing his plans; and, in 
the hope that I would at length accede to his wishes, invited me to break- 
fast with him next day, proposing to send out a missionary with me, who 
should be entirely under my guidance. 

“ So intent, indeed, was this good old gentleman on his plans, that he 
had given orders for both Bibles and Prayer-bovoks to be printed in Spa- 
nish, one of which he showed me; offering me, at the same time, 300/. 
or 500/. per annum, if necessary, to defray the expenses of the intended 
conversion of the Spanish nation; an offer which many of my friends 
blamed me for not accepting. 

«« About this tine, I was obliged to leave London for the Hot-wells of 
Bristol, for the restoration of my health, which was now considerably im- 
paired. When Mr. Butterworth heard that I had left town, supposing it 
was for Spain, he caused 1000 Bibles and 1000 Testaments to be shipped 
and directed to me at Corunna, where, upon their arrival, they were seized 
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by the officers of the Custom-house, where they probably now lie; nor 
would they be allowed to be re-shipped from thence to any other place, 
without security to a large amount being given, that they would not be 
landed in any other part of Spain. 

“These circumstances show the lengths to which the dissenting sects 
proceed to gain proselytes. I have been told since, that nothing could 
equal the exclamations of the Spaniards, when the cases containing the 
books were opened at the Custom-house of Corunna, as they considered 
me, from my attention to my religious duties during my residence amongst 
them, as a strict Roman Catholic, and one whose faith could not be easily 
shaken.” 


The Veteran showed himself to be a wag in this latter affair, as 
truly as that his long military service and foreign observation had 
not cured him of national blunders when he vociferated in Parlia- 
ment. And yet he at times quizzes and satirizes his countrymen 
dextrously. Hear him concerning the danger of sending a franked 
letter to his country, that letter having a Treasury-seal on it. 


“ A circumstance occurred to me about this period that annoyed me very 
much ; a friend of mine was intimately acquainted with a gentleman who 
held a respectable situation in the Treasury, and obtained for me a frank 
to cover some letters to the county of Limerick. No sooner had the 
frank reached Limerick with the Treasury-seal on it, but a report was 
spread far and near that I was in a grand situation in London,—in fact, 
that I was no less than a Lord of the Treasury ; the consequence of which 
was, that I had not a relative or friend, or even an acquaintance, in the 
whole county, but wrote to me for situations and employments. Fathers 
and mothers on behalf of their sons, and uncles and aunts for their ne- 
phews ; and, so numerous did my correspondents become, that I had in 
one day to pay eleven shillings for postage. I was surprised one morn- 
ing by the appearance of ayoung man at the gate: on asking him his 
business, he said that his brother had sent him to me from Bruff, in the 
county Limerick, to get him a clerkship in the Treasury. As J could not 
blame the poor lad, 1 kept him for some weeks, and then got him a com- 
mission in the Patriot service with General English, fitting him out for it, 
at some little cost to myself, but unfortunately he was drowned in crossing 
a river very soon after.”’ 


We have thus glanced at the Veteran’s reminiscences, and cited 
as many of them as ought to recommend the work to all who take 
pleasure in harmless and amusing reading. There is much, besides, 
in these volumes which the mind that longs for facts in order to 
obtain fresh matter for its own deductions will covet. To persons 
again whose recollections dwell upon scenes so nearly connected 
with the glory of our country as those which have obtained the 
writer’s particular notice and hearty recording, these pages must 
offer particular attractions ; not forgetting the thousands that sym- 
pathise with whatever is characteristic of Ireland and her sons, and 
who fondly receive whatever is illustrative of these interesting sub- 
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jects. A few sentences from the Veteran’s concluding observations 
is all that we shall add, beyond the touching fact that it is the 


— Widow at whose instance this entertaining work is pub- 
ished. 


**T have now brought to a conclusion the work I proposed to offer to 
the public. The retrospect of one’s life, and that, like mine, a long one, 
passed in active service, can never fail to be attended with many emotions 
of a very mixed nature, toa mind possessing only the ordinary sensibilities 
of humanity. These have I experienced in no common measure. The 
gay, the generous, the brave, the noble, I have had frequent occasion to 
associate and sympathise with; and then have witnessed their disappear- 
ance from this moving scene by the relentless hand of death. At times, 
my mind has been nearly overpowered, in retracing events in which those 
I loved and honoured bore a part more or less conspicuous, though fatal to 
themselves,—some indeed, to whom the ties of affection bound me with 
a power only to be destroyed when death itself shall have quenched my 
spirit. At other times, the drolleries and eccentricities of character I 
have had occasion to recall, have come upon me with all the freshness of 
their first impression, and have transported me back to the period of my 
younger days, when all was buoyant with hope. And yet these recollec- 
tions would always be followed by the idea of the contrast between what 
I was,and whatIam. Poverty, too, has pressed upon me, produced by 
the deception practised by others towards me, the bitterness of which is not 
lessened by the reflection that my own simplicity, if not folly, has concurred 
to render effective the arts of the designing.” 





Art. X.—Trelawny of Trelawne ; or, the Prophecy : a Legend of Corn- 
wall. By Mrs. Bray, Author of “ The White Hoods,” &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. London: Longman and Co. 1837. 


Mrs. Bray’s literary merits, as well as her defects, are strikingly 
shown in the present novel. ‘There is a good story, and the period 
to which it belongs being in the reign of James the Second, the 
moment that this date is announced, there are necessarily suggested 
so many interesting associations as to set the mind in the very fittest 
state for appreciating the full force of every incident that happens to 
be judiciously introduced and skilfully described. Cornwall too, 
like the other western counties of England, is remarkably rich in 
legendary lore, while the house of Trelawny seems to be the very 
sanctuary of romantic traditions and supernatural agency. When 
these circumstances are considered, together with the fact that the 
same province in which the story is laid was a hot-bed of Jacobi- 
tism, it will readily be presumed that our author’s historical and 
antiquarian knowledge, as well as her intimacy with the workings of 
the human heart in its many phases, and as controuled by a great 
diversity of vicissitudes, have a favourable scope for display. But it 
must be confessed, at the same time, that the writer has allowed her 
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besetting faults to run to considerable extravagance even though the 
field chosen be fine. In the first place, the blending of fact and 
fiction has been so complete, that each offends and injures the other. 
We have next to complain of an inordinate desire to show off as an 
antiquary. Then her multitude of words is by no means lightened by 
a proportionate speed of incident, sentiment, or development of cha- 
racter. ‘There is also an overstraining to depict a exhibit cha- 
racter, which, as the tale is communicated in the form of letters, 
each writer describing the events that fell under his own knowledge 
and elucidating himself, becomes unnatural, or, at least, unpleasant. 
While, therefore, antiquities exceed in multitude development of 
character, that amount of character is surcharged and vaunting. 
When we find, besides, that some of the best things in these 
volumes, such as the account of Dr. Ruddell’s interviews with the 
spectre, is copied from a contemporary narrative, the praise which 
we are at all times inclined to bestow, especially upon female writers, 
becomes considerably abated as regards ‘Trelawny of Trelawne. 

There is an introduction to the fiction which some may be dis- 
posed to say is the best thing in the book. The house of Trelawny 
is of very ancient standing ; for, according to the historical and genea- 
logical account given by Mrs. Bray, one of the family figured greatly 
in the reign of Edward the Third. Henry the Fifth was partial to 
another ; and Queen Bess was so taken with the comeliness and 
handsome person of Sir Jonathan Trelawny that she gave hima 
portrait of herself, and, what was far more welcome, we dare to say, 
restored to him an estate, which had been formerly in the possession 
of the family. Clarendon makes mention of a Sir John Trelawny as 
a loyal subject who distinguished himself during the civil wars ; while 
the next in descent was one of the bishops whom James the Second 
threw into the Tower for presenting the celebrated ‘“‘ Remonstrance.” 
In fact it is this dignitary, a fine stately champion of the Church, 
together with his daughters and nephew, that the story chiefly rests 
with and concerns. 

We have intimated that there is an introduction which details 
facts of deep interest. The family mansion of Trelawne contains 
an extraordinary number of domestic deeds and other papers, among 
which a vast collection of letters is to be met with, which cast 
much light upon the history of the race, and, indeed, upon contem- 
porary national events. ‘I'o these documents and chronicles Mrs. 
Bray has had access, her own imagination, and the traditions com- 
municated by garrulous old dependents and others, furnishing the 
materiel elaborated into a novel. 

It has already been stated that the story is thrown into the form 
of letters, and that the writer’s aim is thus not only to carry it on and 
to give it the air of authenticity and reality, but to avoke and de- 
velop individual character. Letters afford to an author a convenient 
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opportunity of changing his style, and thereby becoming self-de- 
monstrative. As to the mystery of the tale, it will not be expected 
that we should unveil it ; but this much may be communicated with- 
out forestalling the reader’s curiosity, at the same time that it will 
serve to excite his interest, viz. that the Bishop’s two daughters, 
Rebecca and Letitia, are as distinct in nature and history as they 
might have been though the offspring of different parents, and born in 
provinces far asunder. Theone is a very woman in regard to the little 
vanities which in general engage the sex, lively and joyous. The 
other is a poetic and lovely creation. She is attached to her cousin, 
but she is appointed and commanded to jbestow her hand upon 
another, a Sir Francis Beaumont, the villain of the piece ; for there 
is a prediction religiously believed in by the family, which dooms to 
death the heir by first cousins. The chosen lover besides, gets in- 
volved in Monmouth’s disastrous rebellion. 

One of the best drawn characters in the novel is Dr. Ruddell, a 
simple, quaint, and learned man. He is, indeed, so guileless and 
innocent as to be altogether astonished that Letitia Trelawny, 
after she has consented to become the spouse of Sir Francis, should 
yet not “so immediately bend her mind to keep shape with her 
purpose, as a young lady so well grounded in the classics, and 
having also a very pretty knowledge of theology, ought to have 
done.” We have now only to quote a few passages, and in so doing 
will endeavour to select some of the portions that have pleased us, in 
the hope that our readers may be equally interested by them. A 
short one about old letters may very well introduce our extracts. 


“For a moment I meditated on the melancholy which attaches itself to 
old letters: they live, and speak of the living, with all the freshness and 
vivacity of feeling which existed at the instant they were penned; when, 
alas! those to whom they may so vividly refer are perhaps numbered with 
the dead. I repeat it, old letters are the most painful things mn the world; 
for they cancel in a moment all the settled calm, all the subdued recollec- 
tions with which time may have invested the past: they make the dead 
alive again; we feel their presence, and shudder.” 


Certain family and domestic sketches, a little sentiment, a land- 
scape, and two descriptions of a more public kind, will diversify our . 
specimens... First, for the heroine,— 


‘‘But the most interesting pictures in this apartment are two several 
po:tri its of ‘ Mirtilla’ (Letitia), the bishop’s daughter. Each of these is 
the size of life. The first represents her when a child, chubby and beauti- 
ful. A black boy, with a silver collar round his neck, is seen presenting 
her with a dove, which appears to startle her by its fluttering. The other 

ortrait of Mirtilla is that of a young and lovely woman of about twenty 
years old. She is sitting, holding a flowerin herhand. The figure slight, 
but elegant ; her eyes are full, dark, and radiant ; the features very regular ; 
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the form of the face oval; the mouth has in it great sweetness. The dark- 
brown hair, in large wavy curls, is tastefully disposed, and by its simplicity 
harmonizes well with the general expression; that of the countenance is 
very marked, pensive, sedate, reflective, indicating a character where you 
would expect to find strong feelings, but subject to the perfect control of 


reason.” 


Of the descriptions and incidents introduced merely to show the 
writer’s acquaintance with by-gone manners and usages, we quote 
the account of a funeral. The curious customs and forms thus de- 
tailed are said now to be quite obsolete in Cornwall, though at the 
period indicated they were observed. Who the narrator is, and to 
whom the account is sent, will be understood at once from the out- 


line previously given by us. 


«* « My lord, that was a sad morning, at the ancient house of your Lord- 
ship's forefathers, when the poor remains of this sweet child were taken 
forth to the burial. Mr. Harry Trelawny, being your lordship’s own 
nephew, and the eldest male of the family then present, was chief mourner ; 
and the ladies of the family, who all attended, chose to be the close mourners. 
These, therefore, had the rosemary. As the custom has it, they, with the 
chief mourner sitting at the head of the corpse, were shut up in a room 
hung with black for more than an hour. The coffin stood on tressels. As 
the deceased was yonng and single, the ladies and gentlemen wore white 
scarfs and gloves; and the books given away as the dole gifts were tied 
with white ribands; each book had silver clasps. The deceased had him- 
self ordered that the dole books chosen for this occasion should be copies 
of the ‘ Holy Dying,’ or of the ‘ Golden Grove ;’ and all his orders and wishes 
were punctually fulfilled. The grave garland was, as is usual in the West 
of England, made to be carried to the church by the chief female close 
mourner, who is always chosen among the virgins of the deceased's kin, if 
he be young and single ; thus prettily prefiguring the innocent estate of 
him who goes down, like an April flower, tothe tomb. Your lordship’s 
beloved child, and my most rare and dear pupil, Miss Letitia Trelawny, 
was chosen garland-maid on this sad occasion. She had woven the chaplet 
with her own fair hands; and laurel, myrtle, bay, and rosemary, with many 
arose and other sweet-smelling flowers, were there interwoven with that 
delicate art which shews how sweetly Feeling can dress itself and its jmages 
in all things, and can make the very flowers of the field to speak their pretty 
lessons of morality. The mourners rose as I entered the room, dressed in 
my surplice, and ready to lead on to the ceremony. All rose but Mr. 
Harry Trelawny, who, as chief mourner, stirred not till the bearers lifted 
the corpse; before which he immediately placed himself, and so was to walk 
in the procession. Miss Letitia Trelawny, in her black dress, with the 
white scarf floating over it, looked very lovely: she took up the garland 
that was laid at the head of the coffin, and sighed deeply. Your lordship 
knows how full of reflection is her truly sedate mind; rich in matter, and 
ever ready to bring forth some of its stores on occasions the most happy 
and fit for their exercise. She could not lift the garland without giving 


vent to some apposite expressions of her mind; and in her pen fo 
I 
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her feelings constantly connect themselves with the poetry of things, she 
opened a page in the ‘ Holy Dying,’ a copy of which was her dole gift, and, 
looking sadly on the coffin, she said,—‘ Poor Charles! so young, so early 
lost !’ And then she read aloud from her book,—‘ But soI have seen a 
rose newly springing from the clefts of its hood, and at first it was fair as 
the morning, and full with the dew of heaven, as a lamb’s fleece; but 
when a rude breath had forced open its virgin modesty, and dismantled its 
too youthful and unripe retirements, it began to put on darkness, and to 
decline to softness and the symptoms: of a sickly age: it bowed the head 
and broke its stalk; and at night, having lost some of its leaves, and all its 
beauty, it fell into the portion of weeds and dust.’”’ 


The author’s style of reflection may be judged of from the follow- 
ing sample. It is about death. 


** It is at all times full of awe; but when the friend cut down is young, in the 
very dawn or morning of life, it carries with it something of that feeling of 
disappointment which irritates our regrets by our thinking what the 
deceased might have been had he been spared. The old, when they die, 
have run their course; their work is done; their cup of good or of evil has 
been filled and emptied; their whole history is known, and nothing 
remained for hope had they been spared. But in an early death so much 
is left for the imagination: and we picture to ourselves what the young 
would have been had he not died; and we decorate his image with all the 
flowers of hope, which are ever of the fairest and the best when they are 
scattered by the hand of affection.” 


Now for the landscape. 


“The peculiar scene which presents itself (on descending the steep, 
winding, precipitous track that leads down into Polperro) was, on this 
evening, more impressive than I have ever before seen it. The sun wason 
the decline; and as his beams seemed to send darts of fire against those 
stupendous fortilages which nature herself has here raised to render im- 
pregnable this iron-bound coast, their gigantic forms rose sublime, and 
shewed, in the most distinct manner, the bold outline of every cliff, turreted 
with crags and broken rocks. In those wild summits the winds and the 
storms might be fancied to make their abode, till they rushed forth, and 
called up their tributary hosts, in those high and crested waves, which here 
so often deluge the shore, together with the poor fishers’ huts, as they roll 
on covered with foam, and beat against the rocky, that reverberate the voice 
of their complaints. To the right, immediately behind the very loftiest 
chain of cliffs, hung a mass of black clouds that seemed for awhile motion- 
less in the heavens, whilst far removed beyond these lay a second and 
more varied combination of vapours, that looked like a walled city with 
towers and castles, here and there partially gilded by the lurid rays of that 
sun, which appeared as a conqueror to give them light, or to consign them 
to darkness, as he alternately triumphed or declined. The ocean (which, 
seen from the beginning of this descent, presents a horizon of such extraor- 
dinary height, that, according to Dr. Ruddell’s standing remark, the waves 
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appear to be going up hill), was now only partially illumined, and that in 
long gleams by the setting sun; and where these gleams fell, they shewed 
breakers covered with white foam, that came rolling and boiling over the 
reef —the reef that lies near that most wild and beautiful combination of 
rock, which, starting abruptly from the sea, near the entrance to the little 
harbour, presents summits as sharp as the heads of so many spears; and on 
this account I always used to call them the spikes. The spikes, then, were 
at this moment strongly illuminated, whilst the miserable huts that form 
the little hamlet of Polperro Jay in gloom, as the immense black curtain 
that had but a minute before appeared to hang asa pall of death in the sky, 
unfurled and unfolded, and gradually spread itself over the face of the 
heavens, towards the north-east. The seamews, here so abundant, were 
with clamour and cry winging their way to the land, and seeking their 
nests for shelter amid crag and cliff, whilst by another of those changes of 
the sky, which at such an hour seem like the work of the weird’s wand, 
the black mass became streaked and edged with hues of the deepest purple 
and gleams of fiery red. ‘These were more than signs of an approaching 
storm ; for the sea rolled with tremendous waves towards the shore, and 
the wind began to howl and to moan in a manner so dismal, that it might, 
to the ear of fancy, sound as the anthem of some water spirit, who rejoices 
for the destruction he is that night doomed to accomplish on the mighty 
element, over which he has the power to exert his unpitying rule.” 


A scene at court and belonging to royalty is, probably, no ex- 
aggeration of the actual facts. We cannot well conceive that an 
very deep grief existed or was displayed on the death of Charles 
the Second. i 


« Oh, Letty, how I wish you could but see Whitehall! I have never yet 
told you, but we were in the Shield Chamber on the great day. There 
Lady Buller, very good naturedly, came and took me forward, that 1 might 
see the ceremony of the Queen Dowager receiving the envoys and great 
people who came to condole with her—(bless me! I had almost made a 
mistake and written eongratulate her)—on the death of the late King. 
There was an air of grandeur about the Queen and the room and the com- 
pany, that was very solemn and impressive. The chamber was all hun 
with black; and the crown and the royal arms, with the emblems of Portu- 
gal, were seen in gold and silver placed about the hangings. These swept 
from the ceiling to the floor, where the carpeting was so soft you could 
not hear a foot fall. There were, I verily believe, a thousand wax-tapers 
(for day-light was slut out) burning in silver sconces, and a sweet smelling 
perfume that smouldered in large vases. 

‘‘The Queen dressed in the deepest mourning, with no jewels about her 
(except her diamond cross on her throat, and the diamonds that.were about 
the King’s picture, which she had. on, for show, I suppose,) sat up in a 
black velvet bed of state; and there she received the Ambassadors, and 
they knelt down and kissed her hand; and the music played slow, sad airs, 
in the inner chamber, as they came and retired, and everybody looked very 
solemn. I thought the Ambassadors were very like undertakers ; for as I 
afterwards saw them, when they were returning, in the hall (and some 
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threw off their cloaks before they left the palace), they were all as merry 
as May, and gabbled as fast in their outlandish tongues as if they were 
coming from a fair, rather than from a funeral ceremony. For my part, I 
did not see one really sad face, without it might be Toby Rustale’s, the 
page of the back stairs to the late King, who owed all his fortunes to his 
royal master’s favour; and Toby did seem to have a little more sadness 
about him than might be found either in his sables or in the courtiers.” 


A companion picture may be found in an account of the coro- 
nation of James the Second. 


“ The crowning took place on St. George’s Day: it was a very grand 
show indeed. The dresses worn by the Queen and the Peeresses were 
covered with jewels, so that it dazzled one’s very eyes to seethem. The 
Peers looked noble in their robes and orders; and the worst-looking person 
of all, to my mind, was he who should have looked the best, at least on this 
day—for that wasthe King. But his crown did not fit him, (many thought 
it an ill omen ;) for it came down so low over his forehead as almost to 
touch his nose, and had a very ungraceful and mean appearance notwith- 
standing all the jewels; and his wig underneath I am sure was not French. 
My brother Charles’s new wigs are worth fifty of it, for the King’s had not 
been, so it was said, sufficiently baked ; so the curls came out in places, and 
looked no better than the flax I have seen hanging on many an old Cornish 
wife’s distaff. 

“‘ The King passed on, but there was no great cheering; for the people 
do not like his Popery, and he does not like their tempers just now; so 
there was no such great joy as you would expect at a coronation that cost 
so many thousand pounds to the nation. But there was another omen 
worse than the crown not fitting, in the day’s highceremony. The canopy 
that was carried over his Majesty’s head broke, and nobody could say how 
the mischance happened—a very wonderful thing; and as the King was 
going out of the Abbey to proceed to dine at Westminster Hall, a noble- 
man, with a sad face, came up to him: it was soon whispered round, that 
he came to tell his Majesty that his son, by Mrs. Sedley, had died that 
morning: so his stomach for the feast was broken; and there were many 
of the divines who on that day thought of David’s child by Queen Bath- 
sheba, who was smitten as a punishment for the sins of the father. I am 
sure, if there is any truth in bad omens, King James the Second had enough 
of them at his coronation; and 1 don’t think he would have wished to be 
crowned again, although it were to get another kingdom. Doctor Turner 
preached the sermon; and set forth (which all men said was a bold thing, 
knowing the King to be a Papist) that part of Constantius Chlorus's history, 
in which he tried who would be true to their religion.” 


It will from these specimen passages be at once presumed that 
this latest of Mrs. Bray’s novels is a work of considerable merit, 
evincing a great variety of talent and information, and that not- 
withstanding occasional heaviness and a prevailing verbosity, it leaves 
the generality of fictitious productions far behind. 
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Art. XI.—Ezcurstons in the Abruzzi and Northern Provinces of 
Naples. By the Hon. Keppen Craven, Author of “ A Tour through 


Southern Naples.” 8vo.2vols. London: Bentley. 1837. 

Tue author of these volumes has passed a great part of his life- 
time in Italy, and is distinguished by his knowledge of art, anti- 
guities, and the history both of the classic and middle ages. In 
this production he has gone over ground, too, which will be 
new to the majority of English readers, disdaining to keep by the 
beaten tract which the annual swarms of travellers take in the sunny 
clime of Italy, and who only see and describe the same thing over 
and over again. Jew have the patience or the enthusiasm to leave 
out of sight a line of hotels, or those regular conveyances which 
horse-flesh and steam-power afford for all who have money in 
their purses. Fewer still know how to turn to any tolerable ac- 
count the sights, the monuments, and the unsophisticated manners 
which sequestered and unexplored places may offer to the well- 
informed tourist. What, for instance, does above one among a 
thousand of those who leave our shores to visit Rome or Naples 
know or care about the remains of the Volsci Marsi or the Sam- 
nites? Absolutely nothing. Not so, Keppel Craven, however. 
He is not the man to tread the ordinary post-road between Rome 
and Naples by crossing the Pontine Marshes, and then to keep 
between the sea and the south-eastern side of the Apennines. On 
the contrary, he struck directly into these mountains in the course 
of his various excursions and traversed their northern side, visiting 
many spots of renown in classical ages, or identified with the 
history of the earlier annals of the Church, as well as with the ravages 
of barbarians, and the wars of the middle ages. 

We do not, however, find that the author has made the best use 
of his opportunities. There is a deplorable want of that sound 
judgment which should guide a traveller in his selection of subjects 
to be described, as well as regards the minuteness and precision to be 
employed concerning important and novel objects, compared with 
such as are trifling or common-place. The thing that comes rea- 
diest to hand obtains a priority of notice from him, however insig- 
nificent it may be, and very probably more pains-taking than the 
next subject that is taken up, though this be singularly curious. Ac- 
cordingly the work in one sense is too long, and in another view is 
not long enough. Thus at Antina a number of ancient Latin 
inscriptions are referred to, one of which is spoken of in the follow- 
ing unsatisfactory manner :—‘ The traces of a no less curious 
monument are to be seen on a rock just outside the village, where 
the outline, but nothing more, of an inscription is visible : a copy of 
this, taken previously to its having become illegible, is to be found 
in the collection of the antiquities of Antina, published some years 
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back, by a canonico de sanctis. It proves to be a sepulchral inscrip- 
tion, in Latin, to a female, named Varia Montana, by her surviving 
parents, the tenor of which is elegant.and impressive.” This inti- 
mation, it is true, may, be very useful to any one who visits the 
village in question, but is only provoking to the distant reader, who. 
could willingly dispense with some verbose details of insignificant 
matters, or which might, at least, have been curtailed, were it but 
to the extent of making room for an ancient, elegant and impressive 
monumental inscription to a lady with such an engaging name as 
Varia Montana. In the course of our author’s sketches, there is 
also a singular absence of individual portraitures of character, as if in 
his opportunities of seeing a great deal of previously unpictured pro- 
vincial life, he had enjoyed no access, to personal intimacies, or 
possessed no eye for human phenomena, The barrenness in respect 
of incident in his travels is not much less remarkable. 

But in spite of these drawbacks, Mr. Craven’s work is one of 
mark, for it conveys.a considerable quantity of novel information in 
the manner which a cultivated and variously-informed writer alone 
could do. He describes towns, scenery, and antiquities well. He, 
moreover, brings to light some extremely interesting features of 
provincial classes that scarcely have been dreamt of in our busy 
country. I’or example, on the farther skirts of the Apennines, there 
is, we are told, a great number of old Italian families who lead an 
easy life ; and what is better, who are well acquainted not only with 
the existing condition of the Continent in general, but with English 
affairs as well as literature in particular. Indeed, the respectable 
status, the intelligence, and information which he describes as cha- 
racterizing many of the country gentlemen in the districts embraced 
by his excursions are highly encouraging. 

To dilettanti readers, these volumes will also be welcome on 
account of the particulars communicated concerning several artists 
of great merit, who, along with their works, have hardly ever been 
heard of in this country, and whose celebrity, indeed, seems to be 
confined to the provinces which gave them birth. 

There is one disheartening picture given by Mr. Craven of modern 
Italy, and which is upon a large scale. The representation alluded 
to may very appropriately usher in some of our other extracts. 
According to this picture there is a prevailing aspect of decay in 
the southern division of the country, reaching all the productions of 
industry and art. Hesays, “the villas, the gardens, the palaces, 
always betray in some of their component parts, and not unfre- 
quently in all, the want of that conservative inspection which alone 
can secure mortal edifices from the ravages of time and climate. 
Notwithstanding the picturesque effects which are produced by 
this very neglect, the sensations they create are always mournful ; 
associated, though perhaps unconsciously, with the painful idea 
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attached to premature decay, or arising from the spectacle of un- 
timely dissolution in a robust frame.” 

The.account presented in these volumes of Monte Cassino, one 
of the largest monastic establishments in Christendom, and the 
source from which almost all the monkish orders in Europe, under 
different modifications, derived their origin, affords a very good 
sample of Mr. Craven’s work; and from this portion of it we shall: 
gather a few paragraphs. 


‘‘The monasterv of Monte Cassino does not show itself till the meander- 
ing direction of the road is exchanged for a straighter course, and the 
valley widens; when its stately mass, crowning the highest pinnacle of the 
hill which terminates this plain, breaks on the eye with a very imposing 
effect. A nearer approach discloses the town of San Germano at its feet, 
while the objects which surround it add variety to the landscape. Several 
little brooks run across the flat, and discharge themselves into the river 
Rapido, which is crossed at the entrance of the town, and shortly after- 
wards receives a great addition of water from many springs gushing from 
the roots of Monte Cassino just beyond San Germano. 

‘«‘ A higher crest of mountains stretches to the right of the monastery, 
called Le Mairnarde, and beyond these, Monte Cairo, a still more eleva- 
ted peak, succeeds. The first time I visited these regions, in the month 
of June 1826, a snow-storm, in the space of a very few minutes, changed 
its black and indistinct surface into one of dazzling whiteness and brilli- 
ancy, producing a most singular and striking effect. + * 

‘«‘Casinum was a city of the Volsci, of no great consequence or celebrity 
under either their or the Roman rule, when it became mournfully noted 
from having been sacked and devastated during two days by Hannibal’s 
troops on their way from Capua to Rome. 

“If the immediate vicinity of San Germano offers attractions to the 
amateur of remote and classic antiquity, a taste for such researches as il- 
lustrate the dark and middle ages may be likewise amply gratified bya 
visit to the venerable monastery, which in our days has attained the high- 
est celebrity for learning as well as piety.” 


Mr. Craven goes on to say, that the architecture of this convent, 
which holds the primary rank among all religious institutions, offers 
no claims to regularity ; but still that the magnitude and simplicity 
of its mass stamp it with an aspect of dignity which is very imposing. 
He says— 

“ At a distance it only appears like a huge fabric surmounted by a 
line of machiculations, forming a kind of cornice under the roof; but a 
nearer investigation shows some projections and recesses broken by arches 
and buttresses, which relieve the intermediate succession of windows that 
occupy every front. The building covers the whole upper platform of the 
detached mountain on which it stands; the ground slopes from the walls 
on all sides: some of the adjoining borders being converted into enclosed 
gardens and furnished with fruit trees and timber of larger growth, 
among which are some very fine pines. 
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“It would be difficult to dignify either of the facades with the title of 
front from any exterior mark or distinction, except ,that which admits 
the entrance from the road through a mean archway in one corner, which 
is far from imposing, as the first ten yards of ingress run under a natural 
rocky vault, left in its primitive state in honour of the sainted founder, 


“ This is succeeded by an ascent on an inclined plane under handsome 
stone arches, leading to a second gate, opening to a large court, followed 
by ats of equal dimensions communicating with each other through open 
arcades. 

“The middle division is provided with a large cistern; and from one 
of its extremities a handsome flight of steps, occupying the whole width 
of this area, ascends to the quadrangle before the church, on a much 
higher level. A cloister runs all round this last, the arches of which are 
sustained by fine granite columns brought from the ruins of Casinum. 
Under these, in niches in the wall, are placed the marble statues of all the 
most illustrious benefactors of the community, including numerous pontiffs 
and sovereigns.” 


No part of the monastery is so profusely decorated or upon a scale 
of magnificence — to the church, variegated marbles composing 
the pavement, and enriching all the lateral chapels. Here are some 
of its other detailed features. 


«“ The great altar rests on a basement of steps under the cupola, and di- 
vides the lower portion of the church from the choir. On each side a hand- 
some sepulchral monument is placed; one to the memory of Vido Fer- 
ramosca, Baron of Mignano; and the other erected in honour of Pietro 
de Medici. ’ a * 

* 'T’his last is one of the finest works of Giuliano di San Gallo, and was 
executed by order of Cosmo, the first Grand-duke of Florence. 

“ The ceiling, whichis vaulted and divided into compartments, painted 
in fresco by Luca Giordano, is ornamented with a broad gilt frieze, which 
adds singular magnificence to the general effect: but an immense paint- 
ing, likewise in fresco, over tbe door of entrance, and filling up the whole 
of that side of the church, is undoubtedly the most remarkable work of 
art which it contains, and is probably the chef-d’euvre of that very pro- 
lific artist. It represents the consecration of the church and monastery by 
Pope Alexander II. in 1071. * * 

“The grand appearance of this church, and the splendour displayed in 
its details, are much enhanced by the exquisite cleanliness which it ex- 
hibits, and which is equalled by that of no other sacred edifice except St. 
Peter's at Rome. The doors, which are of bronze, present on their out- 
ward surface authentic demonstration of the power and opulence of the 
establishment in the year 1077, when they were manufactured at Con- 
stantinople. They contain, in small divisions, a catalogue, in silver in- 
laid letters, of all the tenures, castles, fiefs, and lands possessed by the ab- 
bey at that period. The seats in the choir are of walnut and oak wood, 
carved in the minute and ingenious manner which characterizes the most 
valuable works of that nature.” 


This establishment, magnificent though it still appears, exhibits the 
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signs of decay which generally pervade more especially the southern 
provinces of Italy as already mentioned. Certain classes of ama- 
teurs, however, will find treasures in its repositories, as the last par- 
ticulars which we quote concerniag it intimate. 


‘‘ The library is not equal in size to the remainder of the appendages, yet 
is rich in rare and valuable works; but the archives which adjoin it contain 
a collection of manuscripts, diplomas, chronicles, and records, which justly 
constitute the proudest boast of the establishment. 

‘‘ Among these, besides innumerable documents illustrative of the early 
history of these realms under the Lombards and Normans, are to be noted 
the original copies of Leo Ostiensis and Richard of San Germano, as well 
as rare manuscripts of the works of Homer, Virgil, and Dante, and, lastly, 
the celebrated vision of Albericus, a monk of this fraternity, from which 
that poet is supposed to have taken his first idea of the Divina Com- 
media. * * * * * * 

« A set of small chambers on the ground-floor are said to represent the ac- 
tual abode first inhabited by Saint Benedict in the infancy of the foundation : 
they new contain a tolerably numerous selection of paintings, among which 
a few good ones are to be remarked, especially one by the Monrealese, an 
artist little known out of his native Sicily. 

‘‘A long range of spacious and commodious apartments is adapted, 
according to the rules of the convent, to the reception and habitation of 
strangers; and here, as well as in the church, females are allowed to enter. 
During both the first visits which I paid to this sanctuary, I was entertained 
with what the hospitable monks called a breakfast, but which, in any other 
country, would have passed current for a substantial and excellently dressed 
dinner, apparently served at a very short notice; the honours of which 
were done by two of the principal functionaries with a degree of courtesy 
and unaffected ease that might have graced the highest secular rank; but 
it is customary, when male visitors remain more than one day, for them to 
partake of the meals of the community in the refectorv.” 


One of the most interesting descriptions in these volumes regards 
certain migrations of immense flocks which travel from Apulia to 
Abruzzo and back again at particular times of the year, the climate 
and geological formations of these two contiguous districts differing 
so essentially as to render the one totally unfit to support such flocks 
during the summer, while the other is disqualified for maintaining 
them during the opposite season. Even as regards this feature of 
national or provincial industry and economy there is a great falling 
off; for, whereas prior to the year 1800, the amount of sheep alone 
that migrated, annually averaged a million ; now little more than 
half of that number pass and repass. It was not far from Aquila, 
where saffron is extensively cultivated on the Aterno and its tribu- 
taries, that Mr. Craven had the good luck to witness a sight which 
in no other part of Europe can be rivalled. He says— 


‘One of the broad tratturos, or cattle-paths, runs in the same line with 
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the high road to Aquila; and I was so fortunate as to see it occupied by a 
very’ extensive line of flocks, which slowly passed by the carriage for the: 
space of a mile or more. The word ‘ fortunate,’ adapted to such a spec- 
tacle, may excite a smile in my readers; but I own that I never beheld one 
of these numerous animal congregations plodding across the flats of Capi- 
tanata, or the valleys of Abruzzo, as far as the eye can reach, without expe- 
riencing a sensation of a novel and exciting kind, nearly allied to that of en- 
joyment, but which J shall not attempt to account for. 

** One shepherd heads each division of cattle, of which he has the pecu- 
liar care and direction: armed with his crook, he walks some paces in ad- 
vance of his flock, followed by an old ram termed ¢/ manso; which word 
meaning tame or instructed, as undoubtedly a: more apposite signification 
than that of our bell-wether, though he is, as well as ours, furnished with a 
large deep-toned bell. 

“Thesheep march in files of about twelve in each; and every battalion, 
if I may so call it, is attended by six or eight dogs, according to its nums 
ber: these accompany the herd, walking at the head, middle, and rear of 
each flank. 

‘** The beauty and docility of these animals, which are usually white, have 
often been described; and their demeanour is gentle as long as the objects 
of their solicitude are unmolested, but at night they are so savage that it 
would be dangerous to approach the fold they guard. 

“ The goats, which bear a very small proportion to the sheep, and are in 
general black, wind up the array, and evince their superior intelligence by 
lying down when a temporary halt takes place. 

‘* The cows and mares travel in separate bodies. 

‘‘ A certain number of these flocks, commonly those belonging to the 
same proprietor, are under the immediate management and inspection of an 
agent, entitled fattore, who accompanies them on horseback, armed with a 
musket, and better clad than the shepherds, who, both in summer and win- 
ter, wear the large sheepskin jacket, and are in other respects provided with 
substantial though homely attire, and good strong shoes. 

‘* These fattores are all natives of Abruzzo, an Apulian never having been 
known to undertake the profession : the former, through particular habits 
and the repeated experience of years, are looked upon as so peculiarly fitted 
for the care required by cattle, and indeed animals of all kinds, that all the 
helpers in the stables of the capital, are natives of these provinces, or of the 
adjoining county of Molise. 

‘ In addition to these qualifications, they are esteemed an abstemious and 
honest race. 

“When following the calling of shepherds, and occupied as I saw them, 
in the duties of their charge in travelling, their countenances are almost 
invariably marked by the same expression, which combines mildness and sa- 
gacity with immovable gravity, and, it is painful to add, a look of deep- 
seated sadness; the whole caravan, animal as well as human, exhibiting, 
at least while engaged in one of those tedious peregrinations, a general ap- 
pearance of suffering and depression, distinguishable in every individual 
that composes it. 

‘«The shepherd that opens the march, the independent manso, jingling 
his brazen bell, the flocks that follow, the dogs that watch over their se- 
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curity, and even the fattore who directs the procession, all appear to be plod- 
ding through a wearisome existence of monotony and toil. 

“The extreme slowness of their progress, the downcast expression of 
every head and eye, and above all, the indications of exhaustion and fatigue 
which are but too perceptible after a journey of more than a month’s dura- 
tion, may well account for this impression.”’ 


It is calculated that about five thousand individuals obtain a sub- 
sistence by attending the cattle. This extraordinary semblance of 
patriarchal life, which, to use Mr. Craven’s words, one can scarcely 
but suppose to have existed, with very slight changes or modifications, 
ever since the Roman era, has at different periods called forth the 
attention of the most enlightened sovereigns and statesmen. Alphonso 
of Aragon, however, is said to have been the first who, by establish- 
ing irrevocable laws and regulations fixed the mode in which it was 
to be prosecuted. For example, the paths which the herds follow 
in their annual migrations to and from Abruzzo are’ wide tracks 
marked out on the turf, the integrity of which is attended to with 
great strictness. 

A few sentences more in continuance of the description of the 


spectacle which our author was so fortunate as to witness, may not 
be unacceptable. 


“The animals suffer greatly from heat until they reach their summer 
dwelling, and full as much from lameness, which, when it had reached a 
certain pitch, becomes the signal for destruction. I saw a mule bearingno 
other load than the skins of those that had perished in this manner. Several 
other beasts of burden follow the rear of the herds, laden with the various 
articles necessary for them and their guardians during their protracted march : 
these consist in the nets and poles requisite to pen the folds at night, the 
coarse cloth tents for the use of the shepherd, and a limited stock of utensils 
for milking, and boiling the produce of the flock. Among these.are to be 
noticed some portable jointed seats of very ingenious though simple con- 
struction, composed of the stems of the giant fennel, a substance remarkable 
for its light. and compact texture. The cattle which I thus met near Aquila 
were within two days’ journey of their resing place, which is generally in 
some of the valleys placed on the lower flanks of the mountain ridges, but 
sufficiently elevated above the larger plains to afford fresh and abundant 
herbage and a cooler temperature. ‘The duration of their abode in these 
regions is regulated by the rapid or slow progression of the summer sea- 
son; in the course of which they shift their quarters, as the heat increases, 
till they reach the highest spots, which are the last divested of the deep 
snows in which they have been buried during three-quarters of the year. 
Here large tracts of the finest pasture, rills of the coldest and purest water, 
and shady woods of considerable extension, are occupied by them during the 
remainder of the fine weather, and afford the ne plus ultra of enjoyment. al- 
lotted to an existence of such restricted variety,” 


The beauty of a certain race of women, and the account of certain 


family arrangements, will be all that we can now find room for from 
these volumes. The first of the following extracts belongs to Antina, 
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ore the sepulchral inscription concerning Varia Montana was 
ound. 


“* It would,’ says Mr. Craven, ‘ be unfair to take leave of this spot with- 
out some reference to a distinction which I have heard conferred upon it by 
the unanimous assent of all Neapolitans, including the authority of their late 
sovereign, King Ferdinand I.; and that is, the beauty of its women, which, 
nevertheless, I afterwards found to be overrated: it must, however, be ad- 
mitted, that a very superior height of stature, straightness of limb, and re- 
gularity of feature, were frequently observable; to which was added 
a striking, though dark, brilliancy of complexion. But these advan- 
tages appeared to be possessed only by such of the softer sex as had 
already passed the age of thirty; and who, therefore, in these latitudes, 
had already outstepped the maturity of beauty; for, whatever might be the 
cause, which | had not leisure to investigate, no female of tenderer years 
was stamped with the same attractive character, It may, perhaps, be not 
uninteresting to the amateurs of horticulture to learn, that the only yellow 
double roses I ever saw blooming in the state of entire perfection were 
growing under a range of polygonal walls ina neglected vineyard at An- 
tina.’ 


The domestic practices we have referred to are curious ; and the 
fact that the system described is not grossly abused, shows how 
much a community is moulded by existing institutions and forms, 
which are matters of detail in social government. 


“In the interior of the mansion where I was so hospitably received, I 
had an opportunity, which had sometimes previously occurred, of observ- 
ing the pre-eminent station whicha priest always enjoys in a family of the 
middling class in this country. 

“It is frequently, I may add generally, the custom for one among a 
numerous progeny of brothers to adopt the clerical habit and functions. 
The choice of the individual is supposed to be originally influenced by a 
natural vocation or a greater aptitude to study and acquirements ; and it 
usually falls on the second or younger brother, who, having received the 
portion of learning deemed requisite to such a profession, enters holy 
orders ; and whether this step leads to any Jucrative preferment or not, he 
is immediately regarded in quite a distinct and superior light by the rest 
of the family. 

“It is customary, though not obligatory, for him to give up the posses- 
sion of his share of the patrimonial property to the remaining members 
of his house ; but on certain conditions, which insure to him very consi- 
derable personal advantages,—such as a monthly allowance propor- 
tioned to what he has renounced, a separate table served ina more costly 
and delicate manner, at a different hour from that of the family meals, 
and, above all, the best apartment or room in the mansion : in addition to 
these privileges, he exacts a show of outward deference from the com- 
munity and servants, which places him on a still higher level; and is in 
fact looked up to as their father and sovereign. His superior education 
enables him to keep the accounts, and is supposed to invest him with the 
experience requisite to direct all household affairs: all the contracts and 
financial concerns are submitted to his inspection; and while the other 
brothers go through the drudgery of cultivating the land, and the sisters 
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perform the labours of menial servants, he receives the rents or disposes 
of the produce, deciding, according to his sole judgment, on the most ad- 
vantageous manner of placing the funds it may bring in. 

“This system is subject to some abuses: still it is but fair to observe, 
that, in most cases, it is the means of preserving a continuance of friendly 
union and intercourse in a large family totally incompatible with our 
notions of personal independence ; and it generally proves the medium of 
consolidating and improving the property as well as the respectability of 
the whole united kindred.” 

We might have presented an interesting account of the attempts 
made by some of the Roman Emperors to drain the Fucine Lake, 
and also of the scene where the Cenci tragedy was enacted ;—the 
latter of these topics affording an occasion for the elucidation of 
certain points of legal procedure that are not without their value. 
The specimens offered, however, possess a more general interest, 
and are favourable for the author. 





NOTICES a 


Art. XII.—Literary Leaves ; or Prose and Verse. By D. L. Riowarp- 

son. London: Smith and Co. 
Tuere is no inconsiderable share of talent in these ‘* Leaves.” Refined 
taste, anxiously cultured powers of composition, and an extensive acquain- 
tance with elegant literature, have equipped the author in an eminent de- 
gree for figuring asan Essayist. We prefer his prose to his verse, although 
the latter is above mediocrity. It is uniformly graceful and tender, some- 
times animating as well as sweet. 

It appears from a short and modest preface, that most of the essays and 
verses in this volume have appeared in periodical publications. The capi- 
tal of our Eastern empire seems also to have been the locality where many 
of them first saw the light; and in sucha quarter they must have been 
highly regarded,—such tasteful and clever efforts being somewhat rare in 
that region of commerce and fortune-hunting. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that their publication in this country is not a desideratum of so much 
consequence, because the topics dwelt upon by the Essayist have been times 
without number canvassed in Great Britain, while the sentiments advanced 
are in general equally stale. Still the volume is very creditable to the au- 
thor; and open it where you will, there is matter that cannot fail to please 
as well as to instruct. We quote a fine specimen from an essay “ On Li- 
terary Fame and Literary Pursuits.” 

“ The clear and permanent impression of the mind on a printed page is 
admirably adapted to the gratification of human pride. The author sees 
the image of his soul to the best advantage, and almost wonders at his own 
perfections. No youthful beauty contemplates her mirrored figure with 
more delight. 

‘Tis pleasant to see one’s self in print!’ 

‘“* He who has once passed into a book, while he exults in his own men- 
tal portrait, thus fixed as it were beyond the reach of fate, luxuriates in the 
anticipated admiration of the world. The printer’s types are far more 
potent than the painter’s pencil. The former represents the various move- 
ments of the mind —the latter gives the mere external frame, in one attitude 
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and with one expression. There is additional pride in the consciousness, 
that in the production of ‘the intellectual image the printer is subservient 
to the author’s will, while we are necessarily as passive as his canvass in 
the printer’s hands. Our features are entirely at his mercy. We do not 
share the merit of his performance, though the subject is our own. 

“We need not be surprised that even monarchs have been smitten with 
literary ambition, for satiated with the easy and vulgar influence of adven- 
titious advantages, they naturally desire a species of power more personal 
and intrinsic, as well as more permanent and extensive. A great author 
has a wider kingdom anda longer reign than any sovereign upon earth. 
Shakspeare and Milton would scarcely have exchanged places with the 
proudest worldly potentates. The sun-lit pinnacles of Parnassus are more 
glorious than a gilded chair. 

‘‘ No man has so exalted an opinion of his own profession as an author. 
‘Such a superiority,’ says Hume, ‘do the pursuits of literature possess 
over every other occupation, that even he who attains but a mediocrity 
in them—merits the pre-eminence above those that excel the most in 
the common and vulgar professions.’—‘ An author,’ says Cooper, ‘is an 
important character. Whatever his merits may be, the mere circum- 
stance of authorship warrants his approach to persons, whom otherwise 
perhaps he could hardly address without being deemed impertinent.’ It is 
this feeling, linked to the hope of fame, that makes many an unhappy au- 
thor persist so passionately in his favourite studies, amidst innumerable pri- 
vations and inquietudes. ‘I know,’ says Drummond, 

‘ That all the Muse’s heavenly lays 
By toil of spirit are so dearly bought.’ 

But this difficulty and labour, as he himself confesses, in no degree re- 
strained his ardour of composition. It is said that Milton would not desist 
from his literary avocations, though warned by his physicians of the certain 
loss of sight. He preferred his fame to his comfort. The birth of one im- 
mortal line would more than repay the poet for such a sacrifice. To create 
those mighty works that are meant for an immortality on earth is an ex- 
ertion of almost superhuman power, and an object of exultation, compared 
to which the dignities and triumphs of kings and conquerors would seem 
valueless and vulgar. It is aproud and glorious thing, and may elevate 
our conceptions of the spiritual part of our nature, to know that the wealth 
of one happy hour’s inspiration: may circulate, like a vein of gold, through 
the various strata of society, and enrich remotestages! Even the utter 
extinction of his mortal being is an event of comparative indifference to the 
impassioned poet, who inflames his eager soul with the hope of a never- 
dying name, and the exulting thought, that he may stir the vast sea of human 
hearts, when the crowd of his contemporaries shall be utterly forgotten, and 
his own material frame shall have long mouldered in the grave. . It isan 
aspiration of this glorious nature that swells in the breast of Wordsworth, 
when he fervently exclaims : 

‘ Blessings be with them-~and eternal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares— 

The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays! 

Oh ! might my name be numbered among theirs, 

Then gladly would I end my mortal days !’ ” 
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Art. XIII.— The Comic Almanack, for 1838. By Riepum Fouwnnrpos, 
Gent. London: Tilt. 

Tue “ Ephemeris in Jest and Earnest, containing ‘ All things fitting for 
such a work,’” adorned, as it is, with a dozen of ‘‘ Richte Merrie” cuts 
pertaining to the months, and an Hieroglyphic by George Cruikshank, is 
this year certainly the drollest, cleverest, and most frolicsomely wise of 
anything that has yet been put forward under the name of Rigdum Fun- 
nidos, Gent. For half-a-crown we have here an exceedingly useful and 
correct almanack, with lists and notices, such as enrich the most business- 
like publication of the kind; and, not to count the almost innumerable - 
caricaturing illustrative doted and outlined fancies that crowd the months, 
to each of the twelve of the calendars there is a Hogarth-picture as full of 
matter, figures, and sentiment as the greatest national caricaturist suggests 
when his name is used. These are things which we cannot transfer to our 
pages, but there is more than a sufficiency of that which may be trans- 
planted ; and now for a specimen or two. We strike into February, first 
of all on the 14th, of which Blackstone died, and find as follows :— 


“ Judge Blackstone was a learned judge, 

As wise as ever sat; 

He wore his head within his wig, 
His wig within his hat. 

Judge Blackstone made a learned book 
On subjects and on kings, 

And many reasons sage he gave 
For many foolish things. 


And many a wily way he found 
For lawyers to get fat in, 

And common sense, and English sound, 
He smother’d in dog-latin. 


And simple ways made strange to see, 
As clients, to their loss, tell ; 

And many things that law may be, 
Altho’ they be not Gos-pel. 


And since (see Job) we are but worms, 
Our destiny we fill, 

No doubt in being gobbled up 
By some long lawyer’s bill.” 


Now this same sage lawyer is shown by Cruikshank’s creative curious 
skill to be in the very act of gobbling by means of an enormous long Bill, 
while a Judge of A-size, Master of the Rolls, Special Pleader (a blind man 
led by a dog) and a Conveyancer (a little thief picking a jolly citizen’s 
pocket and handing it to an accomplice) help to give point to the verses. 

Hieroglyphicum in Futuro is half described in the lines that we have to 
insert; but the inclining steeple, her Majesty of Hearts, and her wooers 
must be looked for in the Almanack itself. Here for it ;— 

“ The Queen of Hearts, Virgo, a bright constellation, 
(That she’ll turn up a trump is the hope of the nation ), 
By a whole pack of outlandish knaves, who are suing, 
Is surely beset, for she shrinks from their wooing. 
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Each holds out a circle in which to entrap her, 

And ev’ry one hopes that he shall kidnap her. 

But occult operations behind the state curtain 

Shew an Elph, that makes their success very uncertain. 
Now, look > the left, and you’ll see that Egalité, 

That awful French thing, wants to pull down Regality ; 
And, much to the horror of all Christian people, 

It tugs at the Church—or, at least, at the steeple. 

A sage-looking wight, who is marking the ‘ Movement,’ 
Seems to think it by no means would be an improvement; 
But as prophecies often shew forth strange vagaries, 
And, nine times im ten, are explained by contraries, 

Let us hope we shall find that a people’s affection 

Is the very best remedy ‘gainst disaffection. 

May it crush the foul traitors who love revolution, 

And preserve all that’s good in our wise constitution.” 





Art. XI1V.—Remarks on Mathematical or Demonstrative Reasoning ; its 
connexion with Logic, and its application to Science, Physical and Meta- 
physical. By Ep. Tagarr. London: Green. 1837. 


Tue references which Mr. Tagart’s Remarks maintain to some recent publi- 
cations, give a much deeper interest to his arguments than otherwise would 
be felt by general readers. At all times, however, even had no such parti- 
cular applications been made, the author’s views would claim the earnest 
attention of philosophical minds. He has handled abstruse subjects with 
singular precision and perspicuity. Some of his distinctions and definitions 
are as strikingly just as they are original. His corrections, in several 
instances, have swept away the obscurities and subtleties of opinions current 
among abstract reasoners. Altogether these Remarks are a valuable addi- 
tion to mental science, and are sure to attract much greater observance and 
investigation than the modest title of the book at first bespeaks. Acumen, 
well-directed and sustained reflection, as well as extensive research into 
the opinions of the most renowned philosophers, characterize Mr. Tagart’s 
work, 





Art. XV.—Hood’s Comic Annual for 1838. 18mo. Lond.: Baily & Co. 


Hoop’s genius and fancy are of the most fertile order; for here we have 
his ninth Annual, and for anything we can perceive nine more may follow 
without exhausting his store of satire, whimsical humour, and o’erflowing 
drollery. So long as the English dictionary has not been gone over by his 
process of punning upon words, one of Hood’s most amusing qualities will 
have ample scope for its original application; and so long as novelties in 
town or country, at home or abroad, are constantly transpiring, his ingenuity 
will create funny combinations and harmless merriment. It is not to be 
expected that he will ulways be extremely happy in his efforts, and we have 
felt now and then something like fatigue in listening to his everlasting play 
upon sounds and meanings. But take the volume altogether, it will abide 
criticism and excite laughter in a way not less Rottering than did any of its 
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redecessors, frequently conveying a useful and touching lesson also, by the 
shaded sentiment or under-current of feeling, which proves that the author's 
heart as well as head is sound and healthy. 

The cuts which characterize the volume are not less witty and clever 
than the prose or verse, which is poured out in all forms and after very 
different models. The best prose articles, however, are too long for our 
purpose, and therefore we must keep to the other list. Here is a specimen 
that has poetry and power in it, as well as word-catching. ‘‘ Napoleon’s 
Midnight Review.” A New Version. 


“Tn his bed, bolt upright, 
In the dead of the night, 
The French emperor starts like a ghost ! 
By a dream held in charm, 
He uplifts his right arm, 
For he dreams of reviewing his host. 
To the stable he glides, 
For the charger he rides : 
And he mounts him, still under the spell ; 
Then, with echoing tramp, 
They proceed through the camp, 
All intent on a task he loves well. 


Such a sight soon alarms, 
And the guards present arms, 

As he glides to the posts that they keep ; 
Then he gives the brief word, 

And the bugle is heard, 

Like a hound giving tongue in its sleep. 
Next the drums they arouse, 

But with dull row-de-dows, 

And they give but a somnolent sound ; 
Whilst the foot and horse, both, 
Very slowly and loath, 

Begin drowsily mustering round. 


To the right and left hand, 
They fall in, by command, 
In a line that might be better dress’d; 
Whilst the steeds blink and nod, 
And the lancers think odd 
To be rous’d like the spears from their rest. 


With their mouths of wide shape, 
Mortars seem all agape, 

Heavy guns look more heavy with sleep ; 
And, whatever their bore, 
Seem to think it one more 

In the night such a field-day to keep. 


Then the arms, christened small, 
Fire no volley at all, 
But go off, like the rest, in a doze ; 


And the eagles, poor things, 9 
K 
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Tuck their heads ’neath their wings, 
And the band ends in tunes through the nose. 


Till each pupil of Mars 
Takes a wink like the stars— 

Open order no eye can obey : 

If the plumes in their heads 
Were the feathers of beds, 

Never top could be sounder than they ! 
So, just wishing good night, 
Bows Napoleon, polite ; 

But instead of a loyal endeavour 
To reply with a cheer; 

Not a sound met his ear, 
Though each face seem’d to say, ‘ Nap for ever !’” 


“‘The Forlorn Shepherd's Complaint,” Mr. Hood hesitates not to refer 


to Sydney, and, on account of its pastoral character to the Arcadia. 
‘* Vell! Here J am—no Matter how it suits 
A-keeping Company vith them dumb Brutes, 
Old Park vos no bad Judge—confound his vig! 
Of vot vood break the Sperrit of a Prig ! 
The like of Me, to come to New Sow Wales 
To go a-tagging arter Vethers’ Tails, 
And valk in Herbage as delights the Flock, 
But stmks of sweet Herbs vorser nor the Dock ! 
To go to set this solitary Job 
To von whose Vork vos alvay in a Mob! 
It’s out of all our Lines, for sure I am 
Jack Shepherd even never kep a Lamb ! 
I arn’t ashamed to say I sit and veep 
To think of Seven Year of keeping Sheep, 
The spooniest Beasts in Nater, all to Sticks, 
And not a Votch to take for all their Ticks ! 
If I’d fore-seed how Transports vould turn out 
To only Baa! and Botanize about, 
I’d quite as leaf have had the t’other Pull, 
And come to Cotton, as to all this Vool ! 
Von only happy moment | have had 
Since here I come to be a Farmer’s Cad, 
And then I cotch’d a vild Beast in a Snooze, 
And pick’d her Pouch of three young Kangaroos ! 
Vot chance have I to go to Race or Mill; 
Or shew a sneaking Kindness for a Till? 
And as for Vashings, on a hedge to dry, 
I’d put the Natives’ Linen in my Eye! 
If this whole Lot of Mutton I could scrag, 
And find a Fence to turn it into Swag, 
I’d give it all in Lonnon Streets to stand, 
And if I had my pick, Fd say the Strand! 
But ven I goes, as maybe vonce I shall, 
To my old Crib, to meet with Jack and Sal, 
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I’ve been so gallows honest in this Place, 

I shan’t not like to shew my sheepish Face, 

It’s werry hard for nothing but a Box 

Of Irish Blackguard to be keepin’ Flocks 

*Mong naked Blacks, sich Savages to hus, 
They’ve nayther got a Pocket nor a Pus. 

But Folks may tell their Troubles till they’re sick 
To dumb brute Beasts—and so I’ll cut my Stick ! 
And vot’s the Use a Feller’s Eyes to pipe 

Vere von can’t borrow any Gemman’s Vipe ?” 





Art. XVI.—The Poetical Works of Robert Southey, collected by him- 
self. Vol. II. London: Longman & Co. 1837. 


Tne author says that “ the earliest pieces in these Juvenile and Minor 
Poems were written before the writer had left school, between the date 
of these and of the latest there is an interval of six and forty years; as 
much difference, therefore, may be perceived in them, as in the different 
stages of life from boyhood to old age.” With few exceptions, however, 
the volume consists of pieces which were the productions of youth or early 
manhocd. 

Wat Tyler finds a place among these earlier pieces; and as that drama 
has been the subject of no small share of discussion, we shall quote part 
of the Preface concerning it. Southey says, ‘“* Twenty years ago upon 
the surreptitious publication of this notable drama, and the use which was 
made of it, I said, what it then became me to say, ina letter to one of 
those gentlemen who thought proper to revile me, not for having enter- 
tained democratical opinions, but for having outgrown them, and learnt 
to appreciate and to defend the institutions of my country. Had I written 
lewdly in my youth, like Beza, like Beza I would ask pardon of God and 
rman; and no considerations should induce me to reprint what I could 
never think of without sorrow and shame. Had I, at any time, like St. 
Augustine, taught doctrines which I afterwards perceived to be erroneous 
—and if,as in his case, my position in society, and the estimation in which 
I was held, gave weight to what I had advanced, and made those errors 
dangerous to others—like St. Augustine, I would publish my retractations, 
and endeavour to counteract the evil which, though erringly, with no 
evil intention, I had caused. Wherefore, then, it may be asked, have I 
included Wat Tyler in this authentic collection of my poetical works ? 
For these reasons—that it may not be supposed [ think it any reproach to 
have written it, or that I am more ashamed of having been a republican, 
than of having been a boy. ‘* Quicunque ista lecturi sunt, non me imi- 
tentur errantem, sed in melius proficientem. Inveniet enim fortasse, 
quomodo scribendo profecerim, quisquis opuscula mea, ordine quo scripta 
sunt, legerit.”? I have endeavoured to correct in my other juvenile apr 
such faults as were corrigible. But Wat Tyler appears just as it was 
written, in the course of three mornings, in 1794; the stolen copy, which 
was committed to the press twenty-three years afterwards, not having 
undergone the slightest correction of any kind.” 

We like this candid and fearless mode of acting. Other pieces in this 
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second volume excite interesting recollections. Wedo not know when 
we reperused poetry with greater curiosity and deeper delight, than seve- 
ral pieces contained in the present volume. ‘ The Widow” must serve 
as a sample in our pages. 
“Cold was the night wind, drifting fast the snow fell, 
Wide were the downs and shelterless and naked, 
When a poor Wanderer struggled on her journey, 
Weary and way-sore. 


Drear were the downs, more dreary her reflections ; 
Cold was the night-wind, colder was her bosom : 
She had no home, the world was all before her, 
She had no shelter. 
Fast o’er the heath a chariot rattled by her, 
‘ Pity me!’ feebly cried the lonely wanderer ; 
‘ Pity me, strangers! lest with cold and hunger 
Here I should perish. 
‘Once I had friends—though now by all forsaken ! 
Once I had parents—they are now in heaven ! 
I had a home once—I had once a husband— 
Pity me, strangers ! 
‘I had a home once—I had once a husband— 
I am a widow, poor and broken-hearted !’ 
Loud blew the wind, unheard was her complaining, 
On drove the chariot. 
Then on the snow she laid her down to rest her: 
She heard a horseman—‘ Pity me!’ she groaned out : 
Loud was the wind, unheard was her complaining, 
On went the horseman. 
Worn out with anguish, toil, and cold, and hunger, 
Down sunk the Wanderer, sleep had seized her senses : 
There did the traveller find her in the morning ; 
God had released her.” 

Other bursts of feeling might be quoted, which are as spirit-stirring as 
anything that has ever been written by the sons of Song, and which will 
transmit the name of the poet to the latest posterity, enshrined not only in 
youthful hearts but in the estimation of all who hold genius, ennobling 
sentiments, and virtue to be in their highest displays inseparable. 





Art. XVII.—Hay’s Works, with Biographical Sketches. Parts II and 
III. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1837. 

Arter what we have said of the first Part of this curious and unique 
work, it is only necessary here to state that the portions of it now before 
us are quite as interesting and singularly characteristic as the commencing 
specimen. There are about thirty quaint looking subjects here handled ; 
and two or three circumstances stated in the sketches, in some respects 
closely connected with literature and practical philosophy, must suffice in 
the way of extract. 

“ Bailie Lothian.—Bailie Lothian, though a very excellent person, was 
not remarkable for his literary acquirements. The late Mr. Smellie, 
printer, invited him to attend the funeral of Mr, Greenlaw, teacher and 
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preacher of the Gospel, Edinburgh : the funeral letters were, at the 
dying request of that gentleman, written in Latin. The receipt of this 
circular puzzled the worthy magistrate exceedingly—for hours he turned 
it over and over again, without being able to make anything of it. On 
a sudden a new light came upon him. He remembered that Mr. Smellie 
had published some animadversions upon the conduct of the magistrates, 
and he sagely concluded this to be a fresh libel, not only upon the whole 
civic authorities, but upon himself in particular. Impressed with this 
idea, he determined to lay the matter before his brethren; and, accord- 
ingly, at the first meeting of council, he threw the mysterious paper, with 
great indignation, on the table, observing, that this was another ‘ skit’ by 
that fellow Smellie on the magistracy! His astonishment may be well 
conceived, when those present, so far from sympathising with him, received 
his extraordinary communication with reiterated bursts of laughter. 

“ Francis Grose, Esq., F.A.S—He was exceedingly corpulent, and 
used to rally himself with the greatest good humour on the singular 
rotundity of his figure. The following epigram, written in a moment of 
festivity by the celebrated Robert Burns, the Ayrshire bard, was so much 
relished by Grose, that he made it serve as an excuse for prolonging the 
convivial occasion that gave it birth to a very late hour: ' 

“ The Devil got notice that Grose was a-dying, 
So whip! at the summons, old Satan came flying ; 
But when he approach’d where poor Francis lay moaning, 
And saw each bed-post with its burden a-groaning, 
Astonished, confounded, cries Satan, ‘ . 
I’d want him, ere take such a load.’ 

“Dr. Black and Dr. Hutton.—Several highly respectable literary 
gentlemen proposed to hold a convivial meeting once a-week, and deputed 
two of their number, Doctors Black and Hutton, to look out for a suitable 
house of entertainment to meet in. The two, accordingly, sallied out for 
this purpose; and, seeing on the South Bridge a sign with the words, 
‘ Stewart, vintner, down-stairs,’ they immediately went into the house 
and demanded a sight of their best room, which was accordingly shewn 
to them, and which pleased them much. Without further inquiry, the 
meetings were fixed by them to be held in this house, and the club assem- 
bled there during the greater part of the winter; till, one evening, Dr. 
Hutton, being rather late, was surprised, when going in, to see a whole 
bevy of well-dressed but somewhat brazen-faced young ladies brush past 
him, and take refuge in an adjoining apartment. He then, for the first 
time, began to think that all was not right, and communicated his suspi- 
cions to the rest of the company. 

“‘ The discovery that was made need not be more fully intimated. 

“Dr. Black and Dr. Hutton were attached friends, agreeing on many 
points of opinion. For instance, they were equally above professing to 
yield to vulgar prejudices, and frequently “ discoursed together upon the 
absurdity of many generally received opinions, especially in regard to diet. 
On one occasion they had a disquisition upon the inconsistency of abstain- 
ing from feeding on the testaceous creatures of the land, while those of 
the sea were considered as delicacies. Snails, for instance—why not use 
them as articles of food? They were well known to be nutritious and 
wholesome—even sanative in some cases. The epicures, in olden times, 
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esteemed as a most delicious treat the snails fed in the marble-quarries of 
Lucca. The Italians still hold them inesteem. The two philosophers, 
perfectly satisfied that their countrymen were acting most absurdly in 
not making snails an ordinary article of food, resolved themselves to set 
an example: and, accordingly, having procured a number, caused them to 
be stewed for dinner. No guests were invited to the banquet. The 
snails were in due season served up; but, alas! great is the difference 
between theory and practice: so far from exciting the appetite, the 
smoking dish acted in a diametrically opposite manner, and neither party 
felt much inclination to partake of its contents. Nevertheless, if they 
looked on the snails with disgust, they retained their awe for each other; 
so that each, conceiving the symptoms of internal revolt peculiar to himself, 
began with infinite exertion to swallow, in very small quantities, the mess 
which he internally loathed. Dr. Black at length broke the ice, but ina 
delicate manner, as if to sound the opinion of his messmate. ‘ Doctor,’ 
he said, in his precise and quiet manner—‘ doctor, do you not think that 
they taste a little a very little queer?’ *‘D—— queer! d queer, 
indeed !—tak them awa’, tak themawa’!’ vociferated Dr. Hutton, starting 
up from table, and giving full vent to his feelings of abhorrence.” 











Art. XVIII.—The Cry of the Poor; A Poem. London: H. Hughes. 
1837. 
Tere is power and pathos, as well as ruggednes, and sound as well as 
morbid sentiment in this poem. But instead of argument there is a pre- 
valence of declamation; while illiberality or bitterness disfigures its spirit. 
“The Cry of the Poor” puts a one-sided and perverted voice into the 
mouth of the persons whose case is advocated, in so far as the New Poor 
Act is concerned ; a subject which obtains the author’s special displeasure. 
But as the present occasion does not challenge, on account of its value, 
any scrutiny of the Amendment in question, we shall quote a few lines 
connected with a different subject, from which the author’s skill as a 
versifier, and the doctrines of his political creed, may be gathered. 
‘Sad Erin’s sons, oppression’s victims, show 
How man, degraded, sinks the beast below ; 
* + * * * 

There may’st thou learn how demagogues and knaves, 

In Misery’s haunts find ready tools and slaves; 

How hopeless want and ignorance combine 

To make a hell where all should be divine ; 

There mayst thou see, from Hunger’s feeble hand, 

By reckless Faction’s tyrannous command, 

The morsel wrung which should his life sustain 

Till the next day of misery and pain ; 

And on the Wretch, mean, insolent, and proud, 

His country’s pest, his country’s scourge, bestow’d ;— 

Who rants, raves, storms with braggart’s shameless face, 

At once the bully and the fawner base; 

The wicked sland’rer of the great ana good, 

By whom his machinations are withstood, 

Because their lives, with his in contrast viewed, 
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Expose the blackness of his turpitude ; 

On him who fattens on her wants and woes, 

And as her wealth decays more wealthy grows ; 

Gorged with her spoil, with hypocritic whine, 

Affects in sorrow o’er her wrongs to pine ; 

Appealing to the magic of her name, 

Rebukes her children for submission lame, 

And vomits for sedition’s pois’nous slime 

To goad them on to anarchy and crime; 

Yet, when he’s urged them to some lawless deed, 

Back shrinks the coward in their hour of need, 

And leaves his dupes, unpitied, to await 

Stripes, bonds, or death—the law’s transgressors’ fate—”’ 

And so forth. We have only to say in reference to the personage thus 

vilified, that since he arose Erin has obtained more consideration, stands 
higher in the scale of nations through his individual representation and 


exertions, than she ever did before, and that every labourer is worthy of 
his hire. 





Art. XIX.—Portratits of the Children of the Nobility» A series of 
highly finished Engravings, executed under the Superintendence of Mr. 
Cuartes Heats, from Drawings by ALrrep E, Cuaton, Esq. R, A., 
and other Artists. First Series. London: Longman & Co. 1837. 

TxosE who, like us, have beheld the multitude and the beauty of the Pic- 
ture books of the present season might well have felt that nothing really 
new in plan, or surpassing the many in execution, remained for ingenuity 
to produce. But this impression will be pronounced as premature, the 
moment that these portraits are seen ; for seldom ornever have the match- 
less charms of nature, and the grace of high breeding which characterize 
the English nobility and gentry, been so forcibly realized as in the work 
before us. How poetically lovely and inspiring is childhood, when the 
bloom of health and the unsuspecting vivacity of the careering soul 
appeal to our sympathies !—lovely and full ofa divine inspiration, because 
purity and innocence are the germs of the images recognised, Indeed, 
we have not a single exception to take to these Portraits, unless it be that 
the heavenly charms of such infantile characters are in some degree 
smothered by millinery and fleeting fashions. 

The work is appropriately dedicated to the Queen, by gracious permis- 
sion; nor, if similar artistic skill and illustrative verse grace the succeed- 
ing volumes, can there be any lack of interest in respect of any portion 
of the series that may annually appear for half a century, or during the 
lungest term of her Majesty’s reign ; for new subjects within the distinctly 
defined nature of the book will never become scarce, and we hope never 
contemned in this country. 

The editress of this choice volume is Mrs. Fairlie, who has furnished 
certain very beautiful illustrative stanzas to one of the Portraits. Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley, Capt. Marryat, in imitation of Herrick, 
Countess Blessington, Miss Landon, W. B., H. L. Bulwer, James Smith, 
and B, D’Israeli, supply verses to the remaining nine subjects and groups. 
The drawings of Messrs: Chalon, Bostock, and Maclise, have been 
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admirably engraved by Messrs. Thompson, Mote, Cook, and Robinson. 
We have some difficulty about saying which of the pictures pleases us 
best; but certainly that of the daughter of Viscount Canterbury is among 
our favourites; and as Miss Landon’s lines are both extremely beautiful 
and illustrative we shall take them as our specimen, since we have no 
pictorial medium by which to exhibit to our readers the beauty, grace, and 
dignity which the volume contains. 
“ The Portrait of the Hon. Franees Diana Manners Sutton, Daughter of 
Viscount Canterbury. By L. E. L. 

Her hands are filled with early flowers, the lily and the rose, 

The violet, that at the foot of some old ash-tree grows; 

And hyacinths, the deep, the blue, within whose purple bells, 

A hist’ry of the olden time, a classic sorrow dwells. 

Her eyes are not upon them—her deep and earnest eyes, 

Where something not like childhood’s thought in shadowy silence lies : 

Her eyes are not upon them; and yet they fill her sou. 

With all the dreaming fancies that own their sweet control. 

The sweet control of Nature, it teacheth that fair child 

To love the true and beautiful, the dreaming and the wild ; 

I fee] those downcast lashes oft drop unbidden tears : 

How many things are in that face for anxious hopes and fears ? 

To think—to feel—alas! how much is said in these brief words !|— 

The music and the misery of life’s divinest chords. 

To think—to feel—it is that makes the suffering on this earth ; 

And yet are they immortal signs of an immortal birth. 

Upon that young and serious brow is feeling and is thought, 

With all the dreaming poetry by summer blossoms brought : 

What hath the future in its hours, thou gentle girl! for thee ? 

An anxious and a lovely thing, that opening mind will be. 

There are the hopes that rise at first upon the skylark’s wing ; 

Alas! unlike that skylark’s song, they sadden as they sing: 

The generous confidence that writes upon life’s first bright line, 

The kindly impulses that make the fervid heart a shrine. 

Long may they linger at thy side: for hope, and youth, and love, 

These are the angels that bring down their heaven from above ; 

A blessing, holy, infinite, beneath such presence lives ; 

’*Tis thine, if that fair face but keeps the promise that it gives.” 





Art. XX.—Old Testament Biography. By Emity Taytor. London: 
J.Green. 1837. 
Apa, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Joseph, Moses, Ruth, Saul, David 
and Jonathan, and David by himself, are the worthies whose lives form the 
subject of the small tome before us, and constitute a very suitable Sunday 
School book. It is intimated in the Introduction that another volume is 
contemplated by the authoress, in which, should time and health be vouch- 
safed to her, a Companion to the Bible for the benefit of the better 
educated classes of young people will be found. Of the present effort we 
can say that the most interesting passages in the lives of the Patriarchs 
above named are, in a simple and striking shape, arranged and set forth ; 
and that the method here pursued may be greatly and advantageously 


extended. 
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Art. XXI.—Rich Enough; A Tale of the Times. By the Author of 
« Three Experiments of Living.” London: J. Green. 1837. 


Wiruin the compass of the Sixty small pages before us, there are united 
several admirable and striking lessons regarding business life. A conver- 
sation in which a merchant and a farmer, two brothers, take parts give 
scope and occasion for the elicited lessons and sentiments. Farming, 
contrasted with the uncertainties and harassments of mercantile life, and 
thefdifferent results which accompany the two departments, are forcibly set 
forth. An extract will best show the strain and spirit of the tiny work. 
The farmer speaks, 

“ There is no time given us for idleness; while we want the result of 
one part of our labours, we have other works to accomplish. Spring-time 
and harvest follow each other rapidly ; we have to prepare our barns and 
granaries. Our mowing season is always one of our busiest. We have 
our anxieties too; we watch the clouds as they pass over us, and our 
spirits depend much on sunshine and rain; for an unexpected shower 
may destroy all our labours. When the grass is cut, we must make it into 
hay; and, when it is properly prepared, store it in the barns. After 
haying time, there are usually roads, fences, and stone walls to prepare, 
apples to gather in, and butter to pack down. Though autumn has come, 
and the harvest is gathered in, you must not suppose our ploughing is over. 
We turn up the ground, and leave it rough, as a preparation for the spring. 
_ Agood farmer never allows the winter to take him by surprise. The cel- 
lars are to be banked up, the barns to be tightened, the cattle to be looked 
to, the apples carefully barrelled, and the produce sent to market. We 
have long evenings for assorting our seeds, and for fireside enjoyment. 
Winter is the season for adjusting the accounts of the past year, and finding 
out whether we are thriving farmers.” 

Such are some of the recommendations which the husbandman’s life 
holds out, and some of the answers which may be made to those who look 
upon his profession as being either monotonous or the nurse of sloth. 





Art. XXII.—Thoughts on Religion; from a Manuscript of the Year 
1832. By an Unpsr-Grapvuate of Oxford. London: Sampson 


Low. 1837. 


Tue Under-graduate should have allowed this poem to remain in manu- 
script; for though his intentions are good, the thing done is not so. 
While he is a hearty disciple of the Church of England his earnestness 
is marred by a sectarian spirit, and his charity lost in zeal. Even in a 
literary point of view he will not obtain much credit, for his lines are 
for the most part lame, feeble, and rugged, most probably in consequence 
of carelessness and want of revision—faults which are perfectly inexcus- 
able in respect of thoughts which were recorded so far back as the year 
1832. We present a specimen. 
“ For, Sin, thou art indeed a troubled sea, 

On which frail man embarks his destiny ; 

Toss’d to and fro beneath the angry strife, 

His heart desponding scarcely clings to life, 

Were not his spirits buoy’d upon thy wave 

By trust in Him who hath the power to save. 
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His shipwreck’d hope may then be on the brink 
Of fearful death—but still it cannot sink: 

For in that faith, let every whirlwind sweep, 
Christ yet again will bid the ocean sleep.” 





Art. XXIII.—Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, and on 
other Subjects. ‘The Third Edition, revised and improved. London: 
Green. 1837. 

Tue author of this work, in ‘‘ The Rationale of Political Representation,” 

and other important treatises, is one of the most original thinkers, and 

logical as well as perspicuous writers on abstruse subjects, that the present 
age can boast of. He possesses also the rare tact of investing his philo- 
sophical views with an engaging interest, and is, in short, as regards va- 
rious qualifications, a successor not unworthy of Jeremy Bentham. To 
all those who may be strangers to the work before us, to its peculiar force 
and lucid beauty, the best recommendation is conveyed in the title page 
by the words, ‘“ Third Edition, Revised and Corrected.” The work is 
destined to obtain renewed circulation, even after this impression is ex- 


hausted, and will long be regarded as healthful aliment to reflecting 
minds. 





Art. XXIV.—Curtosities of Literature. By J. D’Israzut, Esg. Tenth 
Edition. London: Moxon. 1837. 

In one beautiful volume, price twenty shillings, a portrait and vignette 
enlivening the work, do these far-famed curiosities now appear. The 
book which even in a much more formidable shape has long ago taken 
its station among the labours of our literary magnates, will now be more 
extensively read than its former price allowed it to be. Other impres- 
sions upon a similar plan will be called for. 





Art. XXV.—The Book of the Church. By R. Souruey. London: 
Murray. 1837. 

Here is another standard work which has reached a fourth edition. It 

is compressed into one neatly printed octavo volume, corrected and 


improved by the insertion of all the authorities quoted, having a copious 
index added. 





Art. XXVI.—The Lady Annabetia: a Novel. By the Authoress of 
‘ Constance,” * Rosabel,’ &c. 3 Vols. London: Saunders and 
Ottley. 1837. 

Mrs. Tomson is one of our most winning and successful female 

novelists of the present day ; and it would seem that her fame has not yet 

reached its zenith. Here we have that delicacy of feeling, that perception 
of character, that variety of incident, and that happy disposition of parts, 
which, in the hands of a practised writer, go to the construction of a natu- 
ral and impressive story. ‘There is a deep acquaintance with the human 
heart in the conception and development of Florence’s character, shown in 
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a number of situations, some of them so singular and exciting that nothing 
less than a clearly defined and highly-sustained appreciation of the fair 
creature’s feelings, endowments, and mental discipline, and of the manner 
in which these were likely to be affected by circumstances, could have 
perfected the creation as it has been done. Lord Fortrose strongly rivets 
the reader’s solicitude and interest; and Lady Annabetta is a powerful 
portraiture, where terrible results are evolved, which leave a lesson of 
enduring weight upon the mind. Perhaps the painful predominates too 
much in the novel to entitle it to the incense of the very highest praise; 
but the genius that could feign the whole plot and contrive its separate 
exquisite parts, we feel assured could attain the greatest excellenee in the 
world of fiction. We always like to listen to woman when she discourses 
of beauty. Here are two specimens belonging to this lovely theme. 

‘‘ Florence was indeed a being upon whom a wiser and a better father 
than Major De Grey might look with pride. Her immature heauty had in it 
a rare and fascinating peculiarity; her hair—of a pale brown, not flaxen, 
nor yet chestnut, of that soft and rare tint which enhances the brilliancy 
of the complexion, while it scarcely casts a shadow upon the gheek— 
hung in ringlets, so loose that they almost might be called tresses even to 
the boddice of her gown. ‘The beauty of Florence de Grey, its quality 
and degrees were often, however, the source of dispute to common 
observers. The long, shrewd, and penetrating, yet soft and tender eye, 
half hazel, half grey, required to be lighted up by certain feelings before 
its surpassing power and uncommon depth of expression could be esti- 
mated. The eye-brow was long and pencilled, but not dark, even though 
contrasted with a forehead, white, and clear, and high, such as may chiefly 
be traced in English beauties of the upper classes. But, if in the eye, that 
speaking feature, even the most partial observer might allow a somewhat 
of fire, or even severity, to be at times too obvious, the loveliness, and 
freshness, and innocence, of the mouth and lower part of the face, retrieved 
the defects of a transient, though frequent, expression, at this period of 
Miss De Grey’s youth almost too strong and flashing. There was sucha 
play on those youthful lips; such sweetness, yet such sarcasm ; such merri- 
ment, yet such sensibility, that real judges of beauty—that is to say, good 
judges of other things, persons of cultivated taste, refinement, and sense ; 
for, without these requisites, 1 would give little for the estimate which 
people pretend to make of beauty—such persons were uniformly led away, 
as the saying,is by Florence de Grey’s face, or, rather, by Florence de 
Grey, with a different face, a different countenance, every five minutes ; 
for evanescent were the smile and the gloom which succeeded each other 
on that beaming face. But how idle is description! for whilst the 
impression which some countenances make upon the heart and imagination 
is indelible, language refuses its aid to the ‘ thoughts that breathe.’ ” 

A Statue. 

“ It was that of a girl of eighteen or nineteen, softly and negligently 
fallen into a slumber, her arms folded underneath her face, which, in an 
attitude incidental to youth, rested upon them—a beautiful exemplification 
that in the spring of life our sleep is easy, and requires not the appliances 
and means to boot, which the pillowed head of a more troublous period of 
life renders essential. ‘The figure now alluded to, seemed, in truth, to 
press, as of one actually in deep, though soft repose, the mattrass on which 
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it lay extended, the air and sentiment of repose pervading every limb, and 
every muscle characterising even the loose and light folds of the clinging 
raiment, and resting upon the placid features of the youthful face, which 
certainly resembled that of Florence. There was an indefinable languor, 
not of disease, but of slumbrous inanition, perfectly distinct from death, 
upon the brow, the mouth, the rounded and placid limbs; and yet so perfect 
was the illusion, that a vague impression was imparted to the observer, 
that the sleeper might instantly awake, or be aroused toconsciousness and 
activity ; so serene, yet so breathing, it seemed ; so delicate, yet so full of 
vigour; in short, so human was it,—not 

* So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start! for life is wanting there ;’ 
for art had done her utmost, and the inspirations of genius had almost 
vivified the cold marble.” 





Art. XXVII.—Martin’s British Colonial Library. 2 Vols. London: 
Whittaker. 1837. 
TuEszE volumes complete this new edition in ten volumes of by far the 
fullest and best account of the British colonies that has ever been written ; 
and indeed in respect of a number of these foreign possessions, it is the only 
history that exists of a systematic character. The work, however, is so 
well known and has attained such standard authority, that nothing more is 
necessary than to announce its completion in a remarkably convenient and 


cheap form. 





Art. XXVIII.—Practical Religion ; or, Christian Obedience, in a Series of 
Twelve Sermons. London: Longman and Co. 1837. 

TueEseE short Sermons are models, not only as regards their style of com- 

position, but the higher qualities necessary in such discourses, viz. sound, 

practical, and affecting sentiments. 





Art. XXIX.—The Book of the Cartoons. By the Rev. R. CarterMoLE, 
B.D. The Engravings by Warren. London: Rickerby. 1837. 
HERE is a most worthy tribute to the seraphic genius and perfect idealism 
as well as descriptive truth exhibited in Raffaelle’s Cartoons. The criti- 
cisms, the commentary, the illustrative matter, and the compiled knowledge 
which Mr. Cattermole has presented to us, furnish one of the finest speci- 
mens we have ever perused of accurate, enlightened, and elevating appre- 
ciation. Is there any one who desires to possess an intimate acquaintance 
with the unrivalled artist’s life, and his intellectual embodiment of senti- 
ment,—is there any one who fondly exercises his mind concerning the legi- 
timate aids which the fine arts can lend to truth, even that truth which be- 
longs to our dearest, most devotional and everlasting interests, we counsel 
him to study the Book of the Cartoons. The engravings by Warren, al- 
though on a scale too limited and reduced to give all the effect which plates 
might be made to render, are still gems of themselves, and when wedded to 
Mr. Cattermole’s letter-press, complete a work which, while indispensable to 
the student of art, will create or improve in every bosom a Just taste for 

the highest order of beauty and refining sentiment. 
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Art. XXX.—Memoirs of a Smuggler, compiled from his Diary and 
Journal. Longman. 1837. 

THESE are the Memoirs, we are told, of John Rattenbury, of Beer, Devon- 
shire, commonly called ‘* The Rob Roy of the West,” and whose exploits 
are said to be the theme of conversation from the little fishing cove of the 
place where he was born, to the rocky shores of the Vecta; and from the 
islands surrounding the coast of Normandy and Brittany to the remote pro- 
montory, 

“ ‘Where England, stretch’d toward the setting sun, 

Narrow and long, o’erlooks the western main.” 

There is monotony in the adventures and achievements described, nor 
do they differ from the stories with which every one is familiar, who has 
read of the daring, recklessness, and generosities of the more respectable 
violators of restrictive laws. In the hands of the great magician of the 
north, John Rattenbury might have acquired a dramatic position in litera- 
ture; as it is, we have merely a succession of incidents without any accu- 
mulative effect. 





Art. XXXI.—A Lecture on the Nature and Cultivation of the Medical 
Profession, intended as a Guideto Students. By J, T. Morgan, Lec- 
turer on Surgery in Aberdeen. London: Highley. 1838. 

An earnest and an able glance at the most distinguishing features of the 

Medical Profession. The appreciation of its importance, the motives which 

should influence its students, and the hopes entertained by the lecturer of 

its attaining still higher consideration, are exhibited in a manner highly cre- 
ditable to a teacher of one of its most interesting and necessary branches. 





Art. XXXII.— Electricity ; its Nature, Operation, and Importance in the 
Phenomena of the Universe. By Wm. Leitneap. London: Long- 
man. 1837. 

THERE is not surely within the whole scope of scientific inquiry, a more 

wonderful or seductive subject than the one of which Mr. Leithead here 

pe ; and it appears to us, that the opportunities which he enjoys as Se- 
crétary to the Electrical Society of London, have enabled him to invest his 
theme with new interest. The discoveries that have recently been made in 
the author’s favourite department, the new facts to which fair or ingenious 
speculation point, the brilliant illustrations of which the whole is suscepti- 
ble, have been detailed in the present volume with uncommon animation 
and philosophical acuteness. Some of the author’s hypotheses require ad- 
ditional proofs; but conjectures, when framed in accordance with a recog- 
nition of high philosophical theories, are calculated to attract continuous in- 

a and in the end to evolve the truth by a full and satisfactory in- 

uction. 

Mr. Leithead’s speculations concerning the marvellous relations a 
between our bodily constitution and atmospheric electricity, are origin 
and worthy of the most anxious probation. We are not, however, going to 
enter into a particular examination of any of his views; but having stated 
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that he has recognised the great ascertained principles and facts belonging 
to his engaging and deeply important subject, as well as by the exercise of 

is ingenuity and sustained reflections pointed to new discoveries, it remains 
for us only to add, that no person whose researches belong to natural 
ecience can be justified if he denies to himself the benefit of the light and the 
enthusiasm offered in this eloquent work. 





Art. XXXIII.—The Keepsake for 1838. Longman. 

One of the oldest favourites of the Annual tribe is now before us, but with- 
out exhibiting one symptom of decay. Phcenix-like, the Keepsake for this 
year, putteth forth new attractions, and,if possible, a greater variety of 
power thanever. Externally, both in size and dress it is improved; inter- 
nally, beauty and taste are displayed in very many shapes. The illustra- 
tions are fanciful and rich; the literary contents, what the sensitive, the 
romantic, the gifted, the hopeful must desire and relish. Much that is 
lovely to the loving, and inspiring to the chivalrous, abounds here; and were 
there no other tale in the volume than that which lavishes its sentiments on 
a subject which will not be felt to be remote from the present condition of 
our queen, we should say that the ‘‘ Keepsake” this year ought to obtain a 
surpassing celebrity. 





Art. XXXIV.—The Earldom Restored. By E. Laxesy. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1837. 

TuERE is good writing in this work; but the style is in general too level 

to be animating, while there is nothing in the story which, either on ac- 

count of its originality or value, is calculated to strongly engage the at- 

tention. 





Art, XXXV.—The Popular Encyclopedia. Vol. V.Part II. Glasgow: 
Blackie and Son. 1837. 

Turs part begins with * Pedagogue,” and ends with a notice of the fa- 

mous Russian General ‘‘ Romanzoff.” It thus becomes evident that this 

admirable work, which as all our readers know is the far-famed ‘‘ Con- 

versations Dictionary” brought down to the present time, will soon be 

completed. 





Art. XXXVI.—A Practical Treatise on Warming Buildings by Hot 

Water.&c. By C. Hoop. London: Whittaker. 1837. 
THERE is theoretical as well as practical knowledge in Mr. Hood’s work ; 
and, in a manner that is quite satisfactory to us, he shows whence arose 
the errors that have hitherto too often been committed in the specified 
methods of warming buildings, and also how all mistakes of the kind and 
resulting damages may be guarded against. The numerous wood-cuts 
that illustrate the author’s views render the whole extremely plain and 
interesting. 
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Arr. XXXVII.—Plain Directions for making Willsin Conformity with 
the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 1 Victoriz, c. 26. 
n . C. Hupson, of the Legacy Duty Office. London: Longman. 
1838. 
Tue Act mentioned has rendered the attention to the duty of making 
timely Wills more necessary than ever ; for now neither a verbal Will, nor 
one unaccompanied by certain defined circumstances, can have any effect. 
Mr. Hudson has therefore exerted himself to turn his professional know- 
ledge, and other opportunities of becoming familiar with the law on one of 
the most practically important points that can concern this life, to the ad- 
vantage of all persons unlearned on the subject here handled, first, by show- 
ing in what manner a Will must be made, in order to have effect; and se- 
condly, by pointing out what distribution the law will make of the property 
of such persons as may die without Wills, or leaving such Wills as, under 
the present law, cannot be established or operated upon according to the 
testator’s design. Having stated that the title of this neat little volume— 
Plain Directions—is no misnomer or unauthorized pretension, nothing more 
need be added to recommend the work to the public. 





Art. XXXVIII.—Physical Education ; or the Nurture and Manage- 
ment of Children, founded on the Study of their Nature and Consti- 
tution. By Samuet Smizes, Surgeon. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
1838. 

In the same class with the works of such English writers as Drs. Combe 
and Southwood Smith, and such American authors as Drs. Brigham and 
Caldwell, all of whom have treated in an admirable manner, both practi- 
cally and scientifically, of subjects belonging to physical education, the 
present treatise deserves tobe placed. It will be seen from the title, how- 
ever, that Mr. Smiles has confined himself to one stage of life, and there- 
fore he has been enabled in regard to it to speak more particularly than 
his predecessors, who have adopted a more general plan. We think that 
his reasoning, his deductions, and his lessons are excellent. They are also 
interesting and engaging in no common degree. Had the work come 
earlier to hand, we should have spoken of it, and extracted from its pages, 
in the same article which has been devoted to Dr. Verity’s work; for the 
two might with great propriety be united as constituting an extended con- 
sideration of the possibility of elevating human nature to a pitch, physi- 
cally, mentally, aud morally, never yet attained by our race, in any age or 
country. We shall however, quote the two first paragraphs of our author’s 
conclusion, to show to our readers the field which he has traversed, the 
manner of his procedure, and the great importance of the subject he has 
treated of, but which has hitherto been unaccountably neglected. 

“It has been our aim to present in the preceding pages, a general view 
of the constitution of the human frame in early life, and the conditions ne- 
cessary to its healtlty existence; while our object was at the same time to 
suggest a natural system of management founded thereon, in as plain lan- 
guage, and in as common-sense a manner throughout, as within our own 
ability. But our description of that constitution and the several functions 
ministering to it, is necessarily very imperfect; indeed, we have cursorily 
alluded to them only in so far as they are subject to external management, 
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or notified by those natural agencies over which we possess a power of re- 
gulation or controul. Into the detailed consideration of the physiology of 
the vital functions, the limits prescribed to this short treatise have pre- 
cluded us from entering, We have merely glanced at those of digestion, 
respiration, depuration by the skin, and voluntary motion, in order to afford 
us sufficiently clear grounds whereon to enforce a natural management and 
education of the body through means of their respective organs; while the 
functions of circulation, the secretion, its varieties, the brain and nervous 
system, remain altogether untouched. Even so far as we have gone, how- 
ever, the importance of the study, and the value of the principles it suggests, 
must be apparent to all who reflect for a moment upon the influence of a 
proper physical education on the health and happiness of maturer years. 

** We will have been but imperfectly understood by our readers, however, 
if they have supposed us to imply as the main object of education, or as the 
chief end of existence, merely physical health and development. This forms 
the basis, but mental cultivation is the ornament of education ; the healthy 
frame ministering as the instrument of the mind’s intelligence, which forms 
the noblest attribute of humanity. The value of a physical education, pro- 
perly conducted in infancy and childhood, thus chiefly consists in its being 
a preparation for adult life, when the higher powers of the human being 
have become developed. It is what cultivation is to the plant, which is yet 
to bear fruit in its maturity. In short, it is as the chief means to a great 
end; that end is moral and intellectual happiness. In securing, therefore, 
the proper physical education of the child, and training him up in the full 
enjoyment of health and strength, the first part only of education has been 
accomplished. ‘The first means have been secured, at least so far as they 
have laid within our reach of attainment: the grand ulterior object must 
likewise be gained. And if the child has not been taught to make a proper 
use of all his faculties ; if, especially, the moral part of his constitution have 
been allowed to remain uncultivated and undirected, the great end of edu- 
cation has been overlooked.” 

The plain and impressive account which our author has given of the sim- 
plest and best manner to be observed in forming the basis of all education, 
even of its higher department, ought not only to effect, by its extensive cir- 
culation, a striking improvement in the conduct of parents, but to be stu- 
died by all those persons who direct their minds to the amelioration of our 
social institutions, and who strive to gather all the light that is shed in be- 
half of progressive civilization. 


Queste 





Art. XXXIX.—-First, Second, & Third Reading-Books ; A Course of Ele- 
mentary Reading in Science and Literature, Sixth Edition; and A Series 
of Lessons in Prose and Verse, Seventh Edition. By the Rev. J. M. 
M‘Culloch, A.M. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1837. 

TuHEsE several elementary works by Mr. M‘Culloch, who was formerly 

head master of Circus Place School, Edinburgh, an institution second to 

none of the kind in the realm, are in every respect worthy of a person 
who held the elevated station just mentioned. Some of the author’s 
school-books have obtained such a celebrity in educational courses, and 
have passed through so many editions, that it would be a waste of words 
to say more in any notice of them, than merely to announce the appearance 
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of a new and improved impression. Novelty and practical excellence 
characterize both the pian and the execution of the five publications before 
us. The three first mentioned little works are destined, no doubt, to be 
as generally introduced into schools as the other two larger ones have 
been. Science, intimate acquaintance with the powers, capacities, and 
habits of the opening mind, a generous and high-toned sympathy with 
the rising generation, and an enthusiastic as well as constant striving to 
improve his species, are features which are stamped on the very tiniest 
efforts of Mr. M‘Culloch. 





Art. XL.—Loudon’s Architectural Magazine and Journal, Vol. IV. No. 
XLVI., The Suburban Gardener and Villa Companion, No. VIII, and 
Nos. XLIX and L, of his Arboretum and Fructicetum Britannicum. 
London: Longman. 1837. 

Amone the papers in the first of these widely circulated publications, there 

are ‘‘ Suggestions for the restoration of the Luxor Obelisk,” and “ Church 

Architecture.’ The seventh number of the second work is devoted to 

“ Fourth-rate Gardens.” And the last-mentioned production has Pinus 

for its subject. They require no farther recommendation at our hands. 





Art. XLI.—The Judgment of the Anglican Church (posterior to the Re- 
formation) on the Sufficiency of Holy Scripture and the Authority of the 
Holy Catholic Churchin Matters of Faith, By Joun Fuiuer Russe... 
London: Baily. 1838. 

We cannot be expected to do more than allow the author to explain his 

own purpose, which, indeed, may be fully gathered from the title of his 

work. In the preface it is stated, ‘ the misrepresentations of Roman and 
other sectaries, and the peculiar aspect of the times, seem peremptorily to 
call for such an exhibition of ‘ The Judgment of the Anglican Church.’”’ 

For this purpose copious extracts are given from the Articles and Canons, 

as well as the writings of her elder Champions. We can only say, that 

in as far as the authority and decision of the Anglican Church can go, the 
author has compiled with praiseworthy industry and zeal. 





Art. XLIL.—The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which ts to 
come. By Joun Bunyan. A New Edition. London: Rickerby. 
1838. 

Tuts is a neat, cheap, and in every respect a satisfactory pocket edition 

of Bunyan’s immortal and invaluable work. We regard the features and 

the additions which characterize this last attempt to render “ The Pil- 

grim’s Progress” more useful and popular than ever to be decided im- 

provements. ‘There is an elegant life prefixed of the author by Mr. J. A. 

St. John, who is favourably known in the literary world, and whose edi- 

tion of the ** Select Works of John Milton,” namely those in prose, has 

secured for him the high character of originality and depth, as well as of 

being possessed of those many indispensable requisites which extensive 

reading and diligent study alone can produce. In the present case, there 

is a genial aud generous spirit, an appreciation of Bunyan’s ae cha 
L 
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racter,and piety, that are exceedingly instructive and gratifying. Toin- 
crease the most effectual aids to practical usefulness, the texts of Scrip- 
ture are printed at the foot of each page, and Henry Wood’s Key to the 
principal matter, spiritual and otherwise, is prefixed. 

From a sketch of the character and writings of Bunyan, by the Editor, 
we extract the last paragraph. 

“In endeavouring to transmit to posterity an idea of the personal ap- 
pearance of this extraordinary min, his earliest biographers are somewhat 
at variance with the painter of his portrait. The former, who seemed to 
have lived with him on terms of intimacy, represent his countenance to 
have been indicative of a stern and rough temper, though his nature in 

eality was mild and gentle. They misunderstvod his physiognomy, which 
Sadler, the artist, to whom he sat in 1685, three years before his death, 
read far more ably. He has in fact produced a portrait in which breathes 
forth the true character of the man; the capacious forehead, the full 
mild eye, the high nose, the large but well-formed mouth, the chin indi- 
cating firmness, and the placid expression of benevolence diffused over 
the whole countenance, all in harmony with the mind of Bunyan as it 
appears in his works. Excepting the absence of severity, there is in the 
assem'lage of his features a resemblance to Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, 
whom, with equal advantage, he might have no less resembled in the 
grandeur and magnificence of his style; in the beauty and elevation of a 
holy life, Bossuet must yield the palm to the preacher of Bedford.” 





Art. XLIII.—Penny Almanac and Pocket Companion for 1838; Three- 
penny Almanac and Daily Remembrancer for 1838. 

THE proprietors and publishers of these almanacs are Oliver and Boyd of 
Edinburgh. Like all the cheap and useful works they issue, those before 
us are remarkable for the amount and classification of the information 
they contain. The first mentioned extends to thirty-two closely and 
clearly-printed pages in 18mo, and presents thirty-four different classes 
of remembrancing matter, among which we may mention an abridgment 
of the “* Law of Landlord and Tenant,” of the “ Law of Master and Ser- 
vant,” and the “* Farmer’s and Grazier’s Kalendar,” as being particularly 
worthy of notice. The second, as to appearance and quantity of matter, 
is at least alt its additional price superior to the other, ‘‘ Remarkable An- 
niversaries” being enumerated with extraordinary abundance. Within 
the compass of severity-two pages, the number of Kalendars, Tables, Lists, 
&c., such as those of the ** Mailand principal Stage Coaches,” the hours of 
their ‘* Arrival and Departure,” ‘“ Government Departments,” * Fairs,” 
&c., are so minutely and accurately laid down, as to induce us to say this 
shall be our “ Daily Remembrancer” for the year. 





Art. XLIV.—Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion for the Session, 1837-8. 
“ Tue Parliamentary Companion” is published monthly throughout the 
Session, an is within the weight of an ordinary frank. It can therefore 
be transmitted in a thin envelope, if wafered ; at least such is the state- 
ment of the publishers, and of course it is correct. It contains Sessional 
Orders respecting private Bills, a List of the Lords Lieutenant of England 
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and Wales, Peers of the House of Lords, and Members of the House of 
Commons, according to differently arranged lists, so that there cannot be 
a moment’s difficulty in finding the alphabetical rank, the seniority, &c. of 
the former, or the places represented by the latter. Her Majesty’s Ca- 
binet Ministers and Chief Officers of State, with their residences, together 
with other useful information, make up the work, so as to render it an in- 
dispensable companion to every one engaged in parliamentary business ; 
and all for one sixpence. 





Art. XLV.—Popular Treatise on the Structure, Diseases, and Treatment 
of the Human Teeth; with an Illustration of the Present State of Den- 
tal Mechanism. By J. L. Murray. London: Whittaker. 1837. 

Mr. Murphy insists that in no profession has there been more mystery 

and empiricism than in that of the dentist. He has therefore undertaken 

in the present treatise to explain those things not hitherto generally 
known in this branch of science and practice, offering his opinion con- 
cerning all the succedaneums that are in use in the profession, together 
with the methods of preparing them, and the mode of their application, 
porcelain being greatly preferred by him as a dental substitute over every 
kind of animal bone, whether human or otherwise. On all the points in- 
dicated, and others akin to them connected with the principles and prac- 
tice of Dentistry, our author has unquestionably made himself perfectly 
understood ; at the same time he has exhibited extensive and minute 
knowledge of the topics treated. He also proves most satisfactorily, and 
in a manner novel and curious, how useful a certain degree of scientific 
as well as practical knowledge on the subject must be to every individual; 
and also how easily this may be acquired. He forces us to feel that he is 
right when he says, that “ The utility of Dentistry as a science consists 
in making us acquainted ‘with the causes of those painful, offensive, and 
disfiguring diseases which at present have so destructive an influence in 
most mouths; and, by thus rendering us acquainted with the causes, it in 
some respect qualifies us to avoid them.” He adds, “ But it may be asked 
of what utility is the knowledge of the practical part, or art of Dentistry, 
to those who are not dentists? To this question may be given the an- 
swer,—that all persons ought to be dentists in some degree. Each indivi- 
dual is more interested in the preservation of his or her teeth than any 
other person, and the mass of operations on these organs being performed 
by their possessors, is a sufficient reason for their being duly qualified. 

Besides, how necessary is it, in the present times of quackery and imposi- 

tion, that people, before they apply to a regular practitioner, shall be 

enabled to detect the difference betwixt empiricism and skill.’ 

The practical knowledge recommended, we have again to state is plainly 
and not unamusingly conveyed in Mr. Murphy’s own work; and the di- 
rections, without being personal, which he gives as to the method of de- 
tecting empiricism, are not less satisfactory and practical than they are 
ingenious. The work is calculated to do much good to many a tooth- 
tormented creature. 





Art. XLVI.—A Cateehism of Chemistry. By Huco Reip. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. 1837. , 
Ts forms one of the little Catechisms of Elementary Knowledge which 
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its publishers have for some time been issuing seriatim, and is in- 
tended to exhibit a condensed view of the leading facts and general prin- 
ciples of Chemical Science. The author’s endeavour has been eminently 
successful; for, by confining himself to acertain definite plan, he has been 
enabled to discuss with considerable fulness prominent subjects, though 
the space occupied be small, instead of skimming the whole science in an 
unsatisfactory manner. From Chapter I., which follows an introduction 
that contains a definition of Chemistry, with an explanation and an ac- 
count of the principal points of distinction between Chemistry and the 
kindred science Natural Philosophy, we extract some questions and an- 
swers concerning Attraction. 

“ Q. Have all bodies a chemical attraction for each other ? 

‘¢ 4. Between some there appears to be very little, and none at all be- 
tween others, Oil and water do not unite. Sand and water do not 
unite. Marble and water do not unite. Alcohol dissolves very little 
sugar—water a great quantity of this substance. ¥ ° S 

“ Q. You speak of other varieties of Attraction; what are they? 

“ 4, Attraction of Gravitation, Attraction of Cohesion, Attraction of 
 piehaleee Attraction of Cohesion is the only one we shall allude to 

ere, 

* Q. What do you mean by the Attraction of Cohesion? 

** A, Every kind of matter, as lead, marble, water, consists of a number 
of minute particles adhering with greater or less force, so as to forma 
Jump, or, in the case of a liquid, a globule. The force which preserves 
these particles in contact is termed the Attraction of Cohesion or Aggre- 
gation. 

“ Q. Illustrate the distinctions between these varieties of Attraction. 

* 4, When a heavy body is suspended by a string or wire, Attraction 
of Gravitation pulls it downwards, makes it hang towards the ground, 
and tends to break the wire. The cohesion between the particles of the 
wire enables it to support the heavy body. The difference between chemi- 
cal attraction and cohesion isobvious. Cohesion unites similar particles, 
forming a mass with properties similar to those of the particles. Chemi- 
cal attraction combines dissimilar particles, and gives rise to compound 
particles, the masses of which have properties very different from either 
of the ingredients.” 

It will be seen that, by these plain and elementary definitions and ex- 
planations, a great deal of useful and accurate Chemical knowledge may 
soon be acquired. A large table of the elements and a number of wood- 
cuts concur to assist the student. 





Art. XLVII.— Hints to Mothers, for the Management of Health during 
the period of Pregnancy, and in the Lying-in Reom. By Tuomas Butt, 
M.D. London: Longman and Co. 1837. 

Tue author of this volume is ‘ Physician-Accoucheur to the Finsbury 

Midwifery Institution; and Lecturer on Midwifery, and on the Diseases 

of Women and Children.”” He must therefore be readily presumed to be 

competent to execute well the task he has here undertaken. Without 
pretending to be qualified to judge critically of subjects falling within his 
professional sphere, we must say, that we never read any popular treatise, 
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or directions rather, that bore more strongly the stamp of scientific and 
experimental knowledge. While every one of his opinions and state- 
ments appears to us to have common sense for their support,—that is to 
say, while they seem to us to be in perfect consonance with the advanced 
general knowledge of the age, all he sets forth, is in terms so plain, that 
the most ordinary understanding will instantly understand him, and so 
impressive, that no one to whom he addresses himself can soon forget 
his lessons. His exposure alone of popular errors on the important sub- 
jects of which he treats, not to speak of his direct instructions, we regard 
as invaluable information to every mother. 

We must now quote one short passage from the preface to these Hints. 
«While it is believed,” says the author, *‘ that much of the information 
contained in this volume is highly important to the comfort, and even to 
the well-doing of the married female, much of it is, at the same time, of 
a character upon which she cannot easily obtain satisfaction. She will 
find no diificulty in reading information, for which she would find it in- 
superably difficult to ask.’’ We subjoin to this statement, that the mere 
reading of our author’s little work will do more good in the way of en- 
couraging the fearful, and banishing nervous anxiety, than a whole con- 
clave of the wisest and most sanguine matrons that society can any 
where bring together. 





Art. XLVIII.— The New Testament in Greek, chiefly from the Tezt of 
Mill; with copious English Notes. By the Rev. Witt1AM Tro uopg, 
M.A. London: Rickerby. 1837. 

Tue office which the Reverend Editor has filled of Classical Master in 
Christ’s Hospital, and his edition of Homer’s Iliad, are sufficient pledges 
that he is a ripe and critical scholar as regards the ancient languages of 
Greece and Rome. But never, we venture to say, have his talents and 
acquirements been so worthily, or so ably and usefully directed as in the 
present instance. It is wonderful to us how the New Testament in the 
original, with all the illustrations and condensed philological and exposi- 
tory notes that are here added, could be published in the style in which 
they appear for One Guinea. But the proprietors of course, and upon 
the surest grounds, anticipate an extensive and continuous sale of the 
work, It is, without a doubt, destined to be in high repute, when they 
and the Editor are no more; and in proof of this we ask, with the most 
perfect confidence of a corroborative judgment, any one who has the 
slightest knowledge of the Greek language, or of the necessity and de- 
mand that have long existed for such a work as the present, but to spend 
half an hour in scanning its features. 

We are anxious to recommend this precious volume in as far as in us 
lies, still without an inspection of the style in which it is got up, and its 
intrinsic excellences, no description can do it justice. 

In the first place, although the whole, the text as well as notes, &c., 
form but one octavo volume, and a handsome one it is, the Greek is re- 
markably distinct, presenting a beautiful specimen of typography. In one 
rare but most important particular the Editor has reason to congratulate 
himself; we mean as regards the precise and abundant punctuation 
throughout observed, a help that has in most editions of the New Testa- 
ment been much neglected. 

In the second place, the Notes and the Readings are evidently the re- 
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sult of great research, sound judgment, and deep acquaintance both with 
theological and classical literature. 

This edition in short, as set forth by the publisher, is peculiarly adapted 
to the use of Academical Students, Candidates for Holy Orders, and the 
higher Classes of great Schools. It supplies also a commentary, which 
may suffice for the ordinary g&rposes of the Clergy, and even for refer- 
ences to the matured Divine. And when it is considered that the Text, 
the Notes, a Chronological Harmony, and Indices of Words and Phrases, 
of Matters and Proper Names, as well as of Philology, are appended, the 
whole bound up in one volume, it is not too much to assert that Mr. 
Trollope’s edition of the New Testament will be hailed by the biblical 
and classical student as a precious assistant. 

We have observed some minor typographical errors, which it was 
scarcely possible to avoid in the first impression of such a work. For in- 
stance, see the Note to the first verse of the Gospel of St. John, where 
there is an or instead of an of. Such oversights, however, will naturally 


pe corrected in future editions, and even in the present they require but 
a slight pencil-mark. 





Art. XLIX.—Duties of the Young. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1838. 
Tars duodecimo is dedicated to the Earl of Euston, M.P., and, though 
modestly acknowledged by one who calls himself a Compiler, is, for anything 
we can see, as truly entitled to be called an original and valuable work as 
many which come before us of far greater bulk and pretensions. It contains, 
in short, one of the most earnest and solemn series of lessons to the young, 
couched in language becomingly elegant and tasteful, that we have ever 
read. To adopt the writer’s words in an Introductory Essay, ‘“ It embraces 
the whole range of duty, not so much by general maxims as by particular 
and specific instructions, adapted to the various occasions of individual and 
social conduct. They follow the youth into every relation—warn him at 
each step where danger threatens; point him to the temptations that cluster 
along his path, and persuade him to walk in the path which God hath 
blessed from the beginning.” In dwelling upon the duties which the 
young owe to themselves, their neighbour, and to God, the writer evinces 
a high degree of mental enlightenment. In fact, while he maintains that 
religion contributes to mental development and culture, he argues also that 
intellectual attainments are favourable to religion, a truth which some 
zealous but narrow minds have overlooked. ‘The chapters on Infidelity 
and the Observance of the Sabbath are particularly applicable to the present 
age. We have much pleasure in quoting, as a specimen, some paragraphs 
that appear to us to be no less original than they are just and eloquent. 
“As a subject of government and of future retribution, made to feel 
deeply, to enjoy what is unspeakable, or to endure for ever, man should 
never forget himself as a portion of the vast intelligent creation: and 
thrown into existence with countless crowds, like himself, whose wants, 
sympathies, pleasures. and honour, are bound to his own, by the necessities 
of life, he must not overlook the duties which he owes to his fellow-men, 
across whose broad and numerous masses are thrown influences mutual 
and reciprocal, amazing and innumerable. A proper regard for our Creator, 
our fellow-men, and ourselves, constitutes true virtue. 
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“ These leading and essential principles of character, developed as they 
are through the whole reyistry of life, are subjects which pre-eminently 
command the attention of the young. 

«The wise and benevolent of every age have regarded this portion of 
the community with peculiar interest, and they should be so regarded by 
all. There is no great revolution, however splendid and useful, or dis- 
graceful and ruinous, which has not been effected by the nerve of their arm. 
When ancient institutions were overthrown, their influence was secured 
and debased. Modern Europe has presented one broad field of blood; on 
that field her sons were marshalled for conflict and victory. The power of 
the Turk, that had been strengthening for centuries over the weakened 
energies of Greece, is broken only by the resolute and determined spirit of 
her young Hetaria. 

“Let our youth be roused, their enthusiasm enkindled, and there is 
nothing within the reach of human power which they might not accomplish. 
They have physical force, intellectual energy, and moral fortitude; a reso- 
luteness for effort, which full knowledge of opposing interests, and the dis- 
couragements of disappointment have not weakened. They explore and 
people new continents ; subdue the wilderness, and plant the gardens of 
civilized life. ‘They are the vigour of every enterprize of noble daring. 
There is no land by them unvisited ; no sea untraversed. Already they 
have planted the cross on heathen shores; ascended the hills of Zion; died 
amid the tombs of the prophets, and, though dead, yet speak. 

“* We have too long undervalued, and our youth have too long under- 
valued, the power which they hold; or rather, we have not felt how success- 
fully that power might be made to bear on the objects of public industry, 
education and morals. 

“The physical and intellectual energies of the young have often been 
demanded and employed, but their aid has been seldom called in when 
moral changes were in view. If we rightly understand the subject, and 
the spirit of inspiration, this is the very time when their aid should be 
secured, and their influence exerted. Here, at the same time, they may 
impart and receive permanent good. As they bring their energies to ele- 
vate and sustain public morals, they are strengthened in the principles 
which they seek to establish. Do we wish to increase the intelligence and 
confirm the morals of our youth, we should early interest them in the 
cause of public education and virtue, and bring them to aid directly in its 
support. If we would have them religious, we should make them, if pos- 
sible, the very guardians of religious institutions. ‘Thus we touch one of 
the strongest springs of action; call into exercise and sustain the moral 
principles of our youth, and make them feel that the cause of intelligence, 
morality, and religion is their own. 

“Considering the age in which we live, too much interest cannot be 
thrown around this portion of the community; nor can too much labour 
be expended to prepare them for the high destiny that awaits them. To 
them we would say, you cannot feel too deeply the responsibility of your 
station, and the claims of society upon you; nor can you prize too highly 
the vast resources which God opens before you; while the dearest interests 
of a world are entrusted to your hands, you are invited to become the sons 
and daughters of the Lord; the heirs of his eternal kingdom.” 
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In this ennobling and arousing strain does our author approach his sub- 
ject; nor do we think it possible for any youth to read the rest of the volume 
unmoved and unmended. ‘‘ Whatever means can be applied to form the 
manners, to mould the characters, and purify the hearts of our youth, 
deserve the favour of all who love their country.” Such is the first sen- 
tence in our author’s Introduction ; such is the favour which he unquestion- 
ably merits, and such that which we are confident is destined to await his 


labours. 


Art. L.—The Weather Almanac, for the Year 1838. By P. Murpny, 
Esq., M.N.S. London: Whittaker. 

Here you have a Prophet, who for Eighteen- Pence will tell you what is 
to be the precise state of the Weather for every day in the year; or, at. 
least, with not more exceptions than one out of ten. For instance, the 
first day of January is to be Fair and Frosty, the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber again, a twelvemonth hence, Rain and Storm, and the last day 
of 1838 is to be Fair and Frosty. We do not mention these things in 
derision, for Mr. Murphy is himself not only serious, but is in this neat 
little production as well as in much larger works which he has heretofore 
published, at pains to inform his readers what are the Meteorological 
Phenomena by which he judges, as well as the various principles accord- 
ing to which, after long study, observation, and patient investigation, he 
considers himself prepared to predict in the manner alluded to. It is 
quite clear that none but an earnest, an honest, and a confident person 
could undertake to give this very curious anticipatory account, which is 
so suvon to stand the test that every one who lives to see the close of the 
incoming year can, during every day of the twelve months, readily apply ; 
for to no person in the universe can the consequence of accuracy or 
failure in the predictions be half so serious as to the author of them. It 
is proper to add, that Mr. Murphy’s system is very different from the old 
random and quack style of weather wisdom which served to fill up the 
columns of common Almanacs, and we are glad that it is so soon and 
easily to be tested. The following announcements, in the meantime, 
ought to tempt every one, who can possibly part with One and Sixpence, 
to purchase the work. We first quote from the Morning Post, Dec. 3, 
1836, as the Paragraph is given in the title-page before us :—‘ One cir- 
cumstance,” it is stated, “‘ connected with the practical application of Mr. 
Murphy’s meteorological doctrines is worthy of observation. The tremen- 
dous storm of wind and rain which occurred on the 13th ult. was pre- 
dicted by him ina letter to the Editor of the Agriculturist, dated the 
28th October, and which, we understand, appeared in that journal on the 
following day. If it be assumed that the coincidence was merely fortui- 
tous, it was at least sufficiently singular to be remarkable; if the result 
of calculation, and of scientific principles, susceptible of general applica- 
tion, the importance of the discovery to science and to society could hardly 
be exaggerated.” 

We are also told in a note to the Author’s Preface, that something like 
a similar accuracy in his predictions was proved by the gale which was 
so destructive on the 13th and 14th of September last, along the Welsh 
and Irish coast, as well as in the neighbourhood of Liverpool; and he 
refers to the Literary Gazette and Times for the evidence of the prediction. 
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Art. LI.—A New Derivative and Etymological Dictionary of such 
English Words as have their origin in the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages. By J. Rowsoruam. London: Longman. 1838. 

To all those who wish to obtain a thorough knowledge of the many Eng. 
lish technical terms that are in use in the different arts and sciences now 
so numerously and assiduously cultivated, and who may not possess a 
mastery over the ancient languages of Greece and Rome from which these 
technical terms are for the most part derived, the present compact Diction- 
ary will be found a great and ready help. Many words in common use 
are here also explained upon the same plan, the whole, independently of 
making the meaning of a vast number of words plain, exhibiting such 
processes of mind, such a system of association and imagery. as to go very 
far to teach a sound intellectual and moral philosophy. The fact is that 
he who speaks or writes a sentence of English can very seldom do so 
without being indebted to the Greek and Latin languages. The truth is 
equally striking that whatever general conception may be formed of the 
meaning of the words so used, yet without a clear apprehension of the 
force and precise idea contained in the original, especially when the 
English term is made up of compounds, the propriety, the pith, the idio- 
matic beauty, the working of the human mind in the formation of sounds 
and terms to convey the import of its thoughts and feelings, are greatly 
obscured and confused. Nature is never uselessly lavish; it is not the 
nature of man to coin words when no necesity exists for so doing. But 
when the operation is gone about, it is always done with propriety, though 
the operators are not conscious of it; for if this was not the case mankind 
would be naturally adopting that which was contrary to nature. 

In the present Dictionary, which is the first of the kind that has ever 
appeared in the English language, the words are arranged alphabetically ; 
but the alphabet is repeatedly gone over; for words of one syllable, words 
of two syllables, words of three syllables, and so on have all a separate 
arrangement. Besides, to avoid confusion, the Latin derivations are kept 
apart from the Greek. In the case of both, the original acceptation of each 
word is first given in larger type, then the consequent or present meaning, 
both common and figurative, is presented in smaller type, ezpecially when 
it differs from the primitive acteptation. Before the Greek derivations 
can be properly understood, however, a knowledge of the Greek alphabet 
and the sounds of the letters will have to be acquired; and in the case of 
the Latin, the sound must also be learned. The work is calculated to be 
of great use both in schools and as a book of reference. It supplies an 
important desideratum in education and for the purposes of genera! know- 
ledge. In future editions we hope to see the plan here adopted and carried 
out, at the expense, no doubt, of great labour, applied to the German and 
some other languages. 


Arr. LI].—The Scenic Annual. Edited by THomas CampsE.t, Esq. 
4to. London: Virtue. 1838. 

Tue six and-thirty engravings which figure in this new candidate for an- 

nual honours, have appeared or are to appear in separate works published 

by Mr. Virtue, illustrative of America, Switzerland, Scotland, &c., and 

therefore they do not claim any more minute description than to say that 

they are beautiful pictures of grand or lovely scenes in nature, The literary 
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matter consisting of prose and verse, is no ways remarkable, even although 
the celebrated author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ be the editor and acontri- 
butor. We learn, however, that his superintendence and hand were called 
in at a period so close upon the day of publication, that he could have no 
chance to do himself justice or to engage the most efficient corps of assist- 
ants; and therefore, especially in such lack-work, more or better things 
could not nave been expected than are here to be found. We quote a strik- 
ing description by him, which belongs to one of the most spirited and affect- 
ing pictures in the work, viz. that of the Pass of Balsille, and the attack 
made at that spot on the Vaudois. 

“ The foregoing print represents a scene, sublime, in its natural aspect, 
and connected with the history of a peuple whose achievements at once 
rival and make credible the greatest deeds of antiquity. Leonidas and his 
Spartans were not more self-devoted than the Vaudois were for many cen- 
turies, under sufferings and persecutions; nor were the former braver in 
battle, or more attached to their native soil. The Vaudois, or Waldenses, 
to whom Milton alludes in his sonnet,— 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold, &c. 

were at one period nearly exterminated by their Popish enemies: but a 
remnant of them found refuge in other countries, and THere they might 
have existed, and melted into a foreign population, if they could have for- 
gotten their native valleys, or tolerated life under the home-sickness of 
exiles. But they could not forget their native hearths and hills; the caves 
that had hid their forefathers from their persecutors, the fastnesses where 
they had secured themselves, and the very torrents that had been stained 
with their blood, were still dear to them. Those expatriated men refused 
even grants of land in the foreign Protestant countries, over which they 
were scattered, and though not a thousand in number, they resolved to re- 
gain their native valleys. They collected themselves together—they ren- 
dezvoused in Switzerland—crossed the Lake of Geneva, disembarked on 
the Savoy side, and, by a series of unparalleled efforts, succeeded,—made 
a way with their swords through opposing myriads, in narrow defiles, 
and on giddy precipices, to their sacred homes. A more interesting scene 
than the return of the Vaudois, is not to be found in human history. The 
retreat of Xenophon’s Ten thousand has a humble resemblance to it. The 
Vaudois were the Covenantors of Italy, but they surpass even our Scotch 
Covenantors in traits of heroism. And yet how unequal are the results of 
virtue! The descendants of the brave Vaudois are still a people depressed 
beneath their natural rights by the Sardinian government, while the Scot- 
tish nation owes to its Covenantors their equality with England. 

“ It would only fill the mind with tedious horrors,'to recount minutely the 
earlier sufferings of this people. Their historians take pains to prove that 
they were original and apostolic Christians, whose orthodoxy of faith can 
be traced back to the eighth century. But what has orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy, or antiquity of faith to do with the lawfulness of persecution ? 
Whether their faith was new or old, or false or true, there was the same 
atrocity in attempting to extirpate it by violence.” 

There are also verses in the volume, which have the freedom and the 
power of original genius, though haste or carelessness accompany these 
symptoms. 
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